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STi nn ert ieee 
Home Is Heaven For 


Beginners! 
— PARKHURST 


**A man is always nearest to 

his good when at home, and 

farthest from it when away.” 
—Holland. 
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OSH sakes; another one!’’ 

I looked up as the words 
reached my ears. On a 
porch above me, for I and my 
camera were down in the bottom 
of a small canyon, stood a woman. I subsequently learned that 
she was addressing her husband. I abruptly stopped my 
activities along the line of picture taking and aed —e little 
tr Rasalan ecins 

The husband had by this time ap ‘ e two exc 
a questioning glance, and both turned and again looked down 
at me, poised in the sun-baked, rocky ravine below them. 
Then a light smile on the part of the lord and master of the 
house, and I knew that the ice was broken. He came nearer 
the edge of his canyon and, hopefully, I climbed toward him. 

“T would like to take some views of your exceptional home,” 
I told him. 

“Well, all right, but—” 

I interrupted him to explain. I didn’t like that “but.” 
“You see,” I said, “I don’t want to copy your idea, exactly; 
it isn’t that, but I would like to show some folks what can be 
done with such a few square feet of land, and a desire for a 


“One's impression is of a small house on a small lot, to be sure, yet attention is drawn more surely than if the 
structure were a mansion” 


Better Homes and Gardeus. April, 1925 
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home. In fact, my idea is to put 
these pictures into a magazine 
that is published for just such 
people as you and your wife; 
people who want to own their 
homes and dig in their own gardens.” He was immediately 
interested. He explained his hesitancy in the first place. The 
fact was that the little house was so alluringly attractive that 
several architects had been endeavoring to copy the layout 
and proportions, and one morning before the good folks were up 
there was a contractor literally measuring the whole exterior 
of the house without so much as a “by your leave!” 

“Well, I was only taking a picture,” I began apologetically. 

“That’s a different matter,” he said promptly. “We’d be 
proud to see the house in a magazine, but danged wrathy to 
see it duplicated in the next block!” 

So, after I had taken several “shots” at the exterior, the 
owner turned host and invited me in. Between them, he and 
his w'fe told me the story of the house. The beginning of the 
story was like that of a million others: a grim desire for a home 
of theirown. They had bought what is known as a “wash lot,” 
which is a little brother to a canyon lot, or, to be exact, a lot 
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The front door opens into a most charming living-room colorful with cretonne and painted furniture 


consisting of land about six feet of which is level with the side- 
walk and the rest of which drops down so steeply that it is 
practically unclimbable. Thus did these home-builders deal 
a severe blow to building costs right at the very start. The lot 











was not considered desirable and was priced accordingly, tho 
situated in a good neighborhood. There is no doubt but that 
many of the neighbors laughed at these two for buying such a 
white elephant, and wondered what the poor, misguided souls 
were going to try todo. Friends (who frankly pitied them) and 
neighbors soon found out. 

To begin with, three cement piers were constructed on the 
sloping side of the wash lot about twenty feet from the side- 
walk, the tops coming level with the front of the lot. Timbers 
were set in the piers so as to make a substantial foundation 
upon which to put the joists. From then on, the manner of 
construction was as usual. 

The length, width, and height of the house are such that 
the resulting proportion is exceptionally pleasing. The cut-up 
casements, the swing transoms, the French doors, the wide 
siding, the simple louver which entices a current of air under 
the roof at all times, and the plain wood shingles laid with a 
stagger, all combine to create an artistic exterior without 
sacrificing the home-like simplicity that is so desirable in a 
small house. 


ao 


HE siding of this admirable example of what the architec- 

ture of a small house should be, is painted a soft gray that 
has an unexpected tint of lavender showing thru it. The window 
frames, sills, and sashes are painted a soft apple green. No 
other hues are visible to mar the harmony of this color duet. 
Another feature of the exterior of this little yet astoundingly 
roomy house is unusual. It is a good feature, too. The win- 
dows and doors are untrimmed. The casings were left off, and 
the siding butts directly against the stiles of the frames. There 
is not that customary board that ordinarily surrounds the 
window as does a frame a picture. The fact that there is a 
window is not accentuated by the usual wide outside trimming. 
The difference is noticeable only in the pleasing effect it cre- 
ates and we wonder why the lack of casings is not more general. 
The outside casings on a window frame, after seeing a house 
without them, remind one of the wide stripe of white or colored 
matting that picture framers used to show between the picture 
itself and the frame, thereby destroying what would otherwise 
have been a pleasing unit upon which to gratefully rest the eye. 
In brief, the sashes, with their cut-ups, are the pleasing pic- 
ture, the lavender tinted siding the close, approximate frame. 


Showing how the cottage utilized an undesirable lot, which oftentimes 
can be secured at attractive figures 
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From the full-sized bedroom one may enter either the living room or kitchen. Bathroom adjoins the bedroom 


Altho the over-all measurements of the house upon this 
canyon lot are but 34 feet 2 inches by 17 feet 4 inches, I mar- 
veled at the spaciousness of its interior as I was led thru the 
rooms by the proud owner. What space there is has certainly 
been cut up to splendid advantage. 


, ‘HE front entrance opens into the living room. As the door 

swings, the eye is refreshed by a cream ceiling, putty gray 
walls, silver gray woodwork, and waxed floors, together with gray 
painted furniture decorated and upholstered in French blue. 
There is plenty of light and plenty of air in the living room, 
for there are in it two pairs of casements, besides one triple 
casement and two small casements over the built-in book 
shelves. Merry cretonnes drape all window openings, and 
thru their colorful textures mellow, aided by the rich cream 
glass-curtains, the hard light from without. Over each set of 
book shelves there is an arched niche framing the high, small 
casements referred to. 

Like the exterior, the interior also boasts of successfully 
scorning all window and door trim. There isn’t a piece of 
moulding to be found! The baseboard is set so that the plaster 
makes a flush joint, as it also does around the window and 
door frames. Nothing protrudes; the walls are flush from end 
to end; and silver gray woodwork blends with the putty gray 
walls so that windows and doors are scarcely noticeable except 
by their slightly lighter shade of gray. Owing to the lack of 
trim, the living room, with all its openings, doesn’t strike one 
as being cut up by windows and doors, as does the average 
small room, e effect is unusual and delightful, and gives an 
illusion of space. This room is large enough in actual measure- 
ments, however, to comfortably accommodate a piano, daven- 
port, two or three chairs, a davenport table, floor lamp, and a 
flower-box stand. 

Between the two pairs of casements in the end of the house 
there is a suitable space for a fireplace. It.is the owner’s in- 
tention to add this later. An outside chimney will add to the 
beauty of the exterior as well as to the interior of the house. 

The bedroom is amply large for a full size bed, a dressing 
table with its bench, a chest of drawers, and a cherette for the 
man of the house, together with a chair or two. 

Off the bedroom is the bath room. It is complete in all de- 


Thru the rear entrance one one ie the laundry, then the kitchen and 
then the dining alcove. Beyon d is the end o the living-room; yet the 
total distance is but thirty-four feet 


tails. It is situated in the corner of the house, which location 
makes small, high casements on two sides possible. This 
creates a desirable cross circulation of air, a feature which 
few bathrooms have. A large closet, (Continued on page 67 























A robin and oriole at the pan bath 





Kingbird and red-headed woodpecker at one of the twin baths 


Our Inexpensive Bird Baths 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


IRDS need water for drinking and 
bathing purposes and will go long 
distances to get it. Consequently 

one of the best and easiest ways of 
attracting them is to provide bird baths 
for their use. Then in case there are no other suitable drinking 
and bathing places near by, you will be sure of having plenty 
of bird visitors. 

We spent the summer of 1922 in a small cottage that stood 
on an oak ridge about a mile from the nearest stream. There 
were large numbers of birds about the place and each day we 
saw bob-whites, red-headed woodpeckers, flickers, downy and 
hairy woodpeckers, house wrens, brown thrashers, wood 
pewees, blue jays, robins, nuthatches, kingbirds, mourning 
doves, orioles, nighthawks, vesper sparrows, and blue-birds, 
while less often we saw lark sparrows, goldfinches, cedar wax- 
wings, chipping sparrows, chickadees and a number of other 
species. Our baths must have been the most suitable places 
in that particular neighborhood for drinking and bathing pur- 
poses because large numbers of birds visited them daily. 

The first bath was nothing but an old and dilapidated dish 
pan that was sunk in the earth and partly filled with stones of 
various sizes. It was then filled with water, which, due to the 
stones, wasof various depths in different parts of the pan and 
consequently suited to the likes and dislikes of the different 
species that made use of it. Later, I made twin baths of con- 
crete. The first was about eighteen inches in diameter and four 
inches deep. I used four parts of fine gravel and one of cement 
when making the concrete. With this I plastered the bottom 
and sides of a hole I had previously dug in the ground. I filled 
a trench about the main hole with concrete rs « thus provided 


Two woodpeckers, a flicker and a red-head, at one of the baths 


How to Attract Myriads 
of Birds to Your Garden 





the bath with a rim. A few round peb- 
bles were stuck in the rim to add. to 
the appearance of the bath. A few 
small flat stones and pebbles were placed 
in it later when it was ready for use. 
The second was made the same way, only the bottom was di- 
vided into two parts, the water in one part being about an inch 
deep and that in the other two inches deep. This was done by 
making the concrete bottom an inch thicker at one side than 
at the other, the extra inch of concrete being added on above. 
Bluebirds and orioles were our most frequent visitors. 
Often there were seventeen or eighteen bluebirds there at one 
time while generally a half-dozen orioles came together. Some- 
times bluebirds and orioles visited the baths at the same time. 
The orioles seemed to be members of one family, the young 
birds being more frequent visitors than the parent birds, tho 
the father and mother birds occasionally accompanied the 
youngsters. The bluebirds were obviously the members of 
at least three different families. When all the bluebirds 
came to the baths at one time there was considerable snap- 
ping of little bills as they made war on each other. The 
oung birds could easily be distinguished from the parent 
birds by their setied breasts. Occasionally but five or 
six bluebirds came at a time—no doubt all nembers of 
the same family, for then there was no quarreling at the 
baths. Then likely as not all crowded into a single bath 
and made the water fly flapping their wings and vigorously 
twirling their tails. The adult male with his bright blue coat 
and chestnut breast as well as the adult female were usually 
with the young birds. When bluebirds and orioles visited 
the baths at the same time thefe (Continued on page 76 





Bluebird, thrasher and oriole looking things over 
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Petunias Are “Brave of Heart” 





MARY EARLE HARDY 


WANT flowers that are brave 

of heart,” says my invalid 

friend, “flowers that love life, 
and take it for better or worse, 
and if food and drink are scarce 
for days together ‘just manage’ like my O’Flaherty neighbors, 
and keep happy and gay because they can live at all.” 

My friend has no gardener, and but little strength to give to 
the cultivation of flowers. My answer to her is “‘Petunias,” and 
with my answer to her comes the resolve to make a wider appeal 
for the cultivation of these flowers that love life and keep happy 
and gay from June until the snows of winter cover their heads. 

They are everybody’s flowers, royal enough for kings’ 
gardens for they wear the richest velvets and finest silks; yet 
they are little democrats adapting themselves to any dwelling 
place except bogs and dense shade and in an old tin can in a 
slum window they will sing a Gloria. 

Petunias are as sweet flowers as ever grew on the fields of 
old romance. They have come down a long line of wild and 
savage ancestry—for all the world like us who grow them! 
Their ancestors were South Americans; the one a dweller on the 
banks of the Rio de la Platte, a coarse, awkward fellow, big- 
jointed and sprawling—but he was “‘white.”” His family had 
been perfume makers since earliest history. The other was 
graceful and trim, a little Argentinian, blueof eyes and wearing 
rosy hands—Petunia violaceae the great English botanist, 
Lindley, called her. They never met until after a long and 
perilous journey they were planted in an English garden. 

Bees sang honey songs to the two little foreigners and the 
winds carried sweet messages, and in due time in that great 
botanic garden their marriage was consummated. This is 
actual history as well as sweet romance, and happened less than 
a century ago. Now their pretty children are found in both 
hemispheres. They keep many habits of their South American 
parents but careful training has develo in them un- 
dreamed of by the botanist Lindley who discovered and saw 
possibilities in them. Now we are told that to buy a pound of 
double petunia seed would come very close to wrecking the 
fortunes of a millionaire. 

Flowers are like folks in many ways and petunias love human 
companionship. They, moreover, belong to one of the most 
honorable ret families upon the globe, ranking, as we are 
told, second in importance and usefulness. 

Petunias are most easy of cultivation and there is much 
fascination in growing the improved varieties, for one never 
knows what strains they will show. Like children of a human 
family, one may startle with its beauty, while her sister from 
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Petunias Are as Sweet Flowers 
As Ever Grew In Romance 


the same capsule cradle may show 
strong resemblance to one or the 
other of the South American 
ancestors. 

The plants are easily propa- 
gated from seeds, or from cuttings. The seeds are so small 
it is best to mix them with sand in sowing and cover but 
lightly. Where a petunia has once grown the plants are quite 
sure to spring up each succeeding year, the seeds self-sowing and 
germinating in early spring. 

Starting from cuttings, sand is most desirable for the purpose 
tho common garden soil I have found serves the purpose well. 
Insert the slip with one or two sets of leaves below the surface 
of the soil, cover with glass and keep moist and in a warm place. 

It is only by most careful hybridizing that our fine double 
varieties are produced, and this is so uncertain in its results 
that florists are not unfrequently arraigned because seeds 
marked “Double Petunias’’ give half single flowers. It should 
be understood, however, that these same single flowers may 
even rival the double varieties in the elegant strains produced 
from seeds so pollenized, their richness of color, their veining 
and fluting making the marvels of elegance. 

As a help to those unaccustomed to petunia growing, let me 
say, when seeds of the finer varieties germinate, many plants 
for a time may seem uncertain about life—whether they should 
live or die—while others are vigorous from the start. The 
facts are, that the more delicate and uncertain are the ones 
from whom the finest results are to be expected, and are those 
which the grower should encourage and foster with the greatest 
care. The lusty rioting plants are the ones which show the in- 
herited characteristics of their more weed-like forebears. 

Among the numerous and beautiful single varieties I wish 
to recommend the white petunia as especially effective where 
white flowers are desired. It is always a profuse bloomer, al- 
most silvery in its snowy whiteness and exceedingly fragrant. 

Howland’s Star is unique and beautiful, having a distinct 
five-pointed star of silvery whiteness or white with a flush of 

8 extending up from its throat to the edge of its purple 
er. 

The striped and blotched varieties give no end of color and 
markings, often producing no two flowers exactly alike on a 
single branch. Being free bloomers and exceedingly brilliant, 
they make a gorgeous mass from early summer until frost puts 
an end to their beauty. 

Almost the dearest of all petunias is the one known as 
Morn. For borders I know of no plant more charming. It is 
spreading and grows only to the height (Continued on page 87 
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This yard is truly an “out-of-doors living room” and inviting to all 
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Are You Making the 


W. T. COW PERTHWAITE, 


uses can we rightly expect from it? From this answer 

there logically follows another question, namely: how can 
I develop my yard to better realize those services and uses? 
My personal feeling is that the yard should be made to con- 
tribute very definitely to the daily life of the household, that 
it should be a real factor to the comfort and to the recreation 
of the house inmates. While serving these practical ends it 
must also gratify their natural longing to live in beautiful 
surroundings. It is quite evident that the yard can be so 
developed as to be an asset to the happiness and convenience 
of the family or thru neglect it can become merely a detraction 
and a loss. 

Just take a peep over the sidé fences into the rear lots of most 
American homes. Analyze what you see there and it is a safe 
bet that you will find the orderliness that you know the owner 
himself hecentie in his shop or office or that the housewife 
insists on in her household arrangement. Be not over-critical 
in the appraisal, but merely note the presence or absence of 
such features as would better suit the yard for increased use 
and enjoyment. 

Being of greater bulk, the garage or secondary buildings 
will strike the eye first. Size these up and judge as to the ad- 
vantages of their position for service, usefulness and accessi- 
bility. Note also if they detract from or improve the general 
appearance of the place as a whole. Is this service building on 
the service side of the house so that it can be directly reached 
by a walk from the service or kitchen door? Is it reached by 
any walk at all? If the building is a , is it properly 
placed in relation to the public alley or the private drive; that 
is, is there quite enough room in which to turn an automobile 
into the building from the alley or drive without maneuvering? 
Does this service building occupy too prominent a place in the 
yard or take up the ground that had better be used for lawn or 
garden? _ Very often, you know, these buildings are so placed 
as to leave pockets or small pieces of ground to the rear or to 
the sides, which, because of their limited size and position, are 
made useless for any purpose whatever. , 

While at it, take a critical look at the walk situation. Is it 
in its extension from house to service building dire*t, of ample 
width, firm construction and good repair? Bows it ruthlessly 


ik what should the backyard be and what services and 
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Backyard Count? 


Planning Expert 


cut right across the most desirable section of the lawn, breaking 
its expanse and making two small areas, neither of which are of 
great enough extent to be usable? Does the walk give access 
to the clothes yard or garden spaces so that one can reach them 
dryshod in bad weather or when the ground is wet with dew? 
Small matters, these, you might say, yet they are all marks of 
efficiency that can just as well be AR ped not. 

Lastly, just gather an impression of the place as a whole. 
It should be an outdoor living room to the house and so ar- 
ranged as to be of real service and use and have plenty of charm 
and beauty that would encourage this use. You will find 
flowers and vegetation of some sort in the yard I am sure, but 
are these plantings so placed as to add to the attractiveness of 
the lot as a unit or does it appear that only the particular plant 
itself was considered when its location was selected? 

As an illustration of “what-not-to-do,” drawing No. 1, “A 
Poorly Arranged City Backyard” will prove instructive. In 
this are indicated nearly all of the features that one expects in 
the ave town yard. Their placing and‘combination in the 
drawing, however, is most likely more thoughtless than one 
will find existing in any single particular problem. 

In this yard, the garage, which could as well be any shed, 
barn or secondary building, is obviously in a poor location. 
Being entirely a service building it should have been placed 
with relation to the service side of the house and within easy 
reach from the kitchen or service door. Here, however, it 
takes up a choice piece of ground very conspicuous from the 
sun parlor window and is as far removed from the house service 
door as could be. The position is even less desirable because 
of its closeness to the alley from which, unless it is of unusual 
width, one would have difficulty in swinging a machine into the 
oe The garage should be set at least six feet from 

e alley. 

The walk position in the plan is just about as undesirable 
as could be imagined. Starting at a sharp angle with the house 
line, it cuts directly across the best part of the lawn and prac- 
tically bisects it. This fault can, of course, be directly blamed 
upon the illogical garage location. The owner quite naturally 
felt that the walk should be direct and to make it so with the 
circumstances as they were, there appeared no other way to 
place it. Note also the placing of the (Continued on page 69 
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The invitation extended by such a well-developed backyard to use and enjoy its beauty is irresistible 


Grape vines on fence — > 
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Front view of General Israel Putnam’s birthplace at Danvers, Massachusetts 





Homes of Famous Americans 


CHESLA C, SHERLOCK 


your portrait with feelings of 

mingled admiration and amuse- 
ment. Your exploits of daring and 
courage are still ringing down the cen- 
turies; we thrill at your experience with the she-wolf, at the 
sheer bravery you displayed when the Indians were burning you 
at the stake, and our blood races with excitement when we 
remember your daring ride over the precipice. 

But the more we look at you the more we know you, and 
understand you, and are amused at you! That great, roundish 
hulk of you—that enormous chest, that absurd little Cupid’s 
bow mouth of yours set in the midst of a florid, full-moon face; 
the wide-set eyes and their strange brilliancy, and the rippling, 
undulating, treble chin gathered at last in the comfortable fol 
of your cravat. The frosty hair splashed at random on the 
summit and flowing down the sides until caught by the ears, 
and that flat, perpendicular nose! It, alone, betokens the 
fighter, the man of personal combat. We seem to see the mark 
of a fist upon it and a suspicion lurks in our minds that a cauli- 
flower ear went with it. 

We know you, Old Put! You did everything with a grand 
flourish, once aroused to do anything. You were likely to go 
off half-cocked, then work like a fiend to force events to your 
purpose. You were testy and garrulous. We can hear you 

ant and tug and growl every time you hauled yourself on your 
aes or dismounted. Every time you took too much snuff 
and exploded unexpectedly you swore generously. It riled you 
because the one-hoss shay in which you leisurely traveled in 
your last days sagged down under your weight and the life went 
out of the springs. You couldn’t ride an ordinary horse with- 
out giving it a sway-back, and you sweat so much that you 
couldn’t wear a uniform on the field and had to fight in your 
shirt sleeves. 

You were best as a free-lance. You buzzed around the enemy 
like a huge botfly, annoying them exceedingly and arousing 
them to unusual efforts to suppress you. But they never quite 
caught up with you; you were always tantalizingly just beyond 
reach. They fanned the air trying to hit you and always missed 
and then, just like a botfly, when they quit trying to smother 
you, you settled easily into the palm of their hand. ‘Your hulk 
and strength saved you and you flew afield on other days to 
annoy and torment them. We know you, Old Put, and for all 
your turgid human qualities, we love you! 


J sexe “Old Put!” We look on 
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Birthplace of General Israel 
Putnam, Fighter and Man 


Out on the edge of Danvers, origin- 
ally a part of Old Salem, is-the birth- 
place of Israel Putnam. It is a large 
and comfortable old New England 
farmhouse, nestled behind a high 
hedge close to the road. It still glistens and gleams in its bright 
paint, as staunch and sturdy today as it was on that morning in 
1718 when a man-child was born under its generous roof. 

Putnam’s great-grandfather was one of the original settlers 
of the town and his family was prosperous and possessed of a 
comfortable fortune. The house has long since earned a place 
in history for this eagle it gave the country. It still shelters a 
human brood and a tablet proclaims its proud achievement to 
the world. For the benefit of the inquiring, it is not the place 
where Putnam left his plow in the field, when he dashed madly 
towards Boston. 

That farm was down in Connecticut, between Pomfret and 
Brooklyn, a good hundred miles away. It is hard to believe in 
crossing the Putnam country jn northeast Connecticut today 
that it ever excelled as an agficultural community. One can, 
however, readily believe the she-wolf story and does not doubt 
that the wolf is still there in the almost trackless wilderness of 
the forest and hill. The roads are wonderful, if you stay on the 
paving, but they seem to be cut thru virgin forest. 

We do not know much of the youth of Putnam, save for a 
few stories tending to magnify his strength, impetuosity and 
fighting ability which have come down to us. He received a 
very meager education, only that offered in the most elemen- 
tary of schools. He could read, write and cipher and that was 
deemed quite enough for a man of action in those ag 

His yor for feats of strength was won in his boyhood 
days and was constantly enhanced all during his active life. 
It is said that he could pitch the bar farther than anyone he 
ever met; that he was unusually strong and able to overcome 
anyone in wrestling, and we know that when he visited Boston 
as a boy, he whipped a bully twice his age and size for calling 
him a rustic, 

He married a Salem girl, a Miss Pope, when he was twenty 
pow of age, and went off to the wilderness at Pomfret where 

e had bought a farm. He lived there for sixteen years, an 
uneventful, humdrum sixteen years as years went on the 
frontier before Destiny ealled him. This proves that we can 
never. be just sure when Destiny will beckon. She hovers over 
the very cradles of some and makes way all thru life for them. 
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To others she flaunts her —— before their eyes and is 
always just a little beyond their grasp. Some she ignores until 
mid-life, and being a coquette, at last gives them her precious 
smile. Destiny smiled on Israel Putnam when he was thirty- 
six years of age—a strong, robust, virile young farmer—no 
stranger to the wind and rain, to struggle and adversity. 


HE had not been idle in those years. His unusual strength 
and activity as a farmer had won him a widespread reputa- 
tion. His exploit with the she-wolf, which occurred during this 
riod, had spread far and wide. This wolf had exasperated 
im by killing seventy of his sheep in one night. He tracked 
her to her den, lighted a torch and went in after her alone, 
shooting her by the light of her eyes. 

This exploit served to mark him as a man of unusual personal 
courage and bravery, so that when the French and Indian War 
broke out and a commander was needed for the local regiment, 
Putnam was selected. From that point on for ten solid years 
he was in the field plunged clear to the hilt in action. 

His company acted as rangers, or scouts, and he was con- 
stantly engaged in exciting and dangerous work. Stationed at 
Ticonderoga, he was sent to reconnoitre a place called the 
Ovens. Departing at night with a friend, he approached the 
enemy camp. Being deceived by the watch-fires built in the 
center-of the camp instead of along the outer edge, as was cus- 
tomary, they were in the middle of the camp before they sus- 
pected it. Stepping on a sleeping army is not a pleasant ex- 
perience, especially when it rises up out of its sleep to discharge 
a hundred muskets at you. 

Putnam and his companion took to their heels, the bullets 
flying like hail around them. They managed to escape and the 
next morning Putnam found fourteen bullet holes thru his 
blanket! His companion was wounded in the thigh. The next 
year Putnam was made a major and distinguished himself by a 
demand to be sent to the relief of Fort William Henry. Putnam 
had ascertained the design of the French, nearly being captured 
in doing so, and brought the news to General Webb. That 
officer had been better born to exercise his commission in a 
war office somewhere; he had no stomach for danger, no courage 
save for his own safety, so he refused. Fort William Henry fell 
and its garrison and settlers huddled there were butchered. 

Israel Putnam and his rangers were the first to come upon 
the scene of the massacre. Human forms littered the plain 
like leaves; the blackened and charred embers of the fort still 
smoked and now and then a groan was heard from some suffer- 
ing wretch who had not been released from his pain. Every 
single skull had been scalped and the mutilated forms of many 
women were to be seen. Putnam never forgot that scene and 
his profanity can well be imagined when he thought of the 
cowardice of one General Webb. 
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One day, while the soldiers under Captain Little were cuttin 
timber with which to repair Fort Edward, they were attacked 
by the Indians. The commandant of the fort promptly shut 
the gates and left them to their fate, refusing te come out and 
save them. Putnam had been stationed on a neighboring 
island and hearing the firing, suspected the cause. He deter- 
mined that he would not stand idly by a second time and see his 
brother soldiers fall under the tomahawk. He brought his 
men rapidly to the rescue, but to reach Little they had to pass 
the fort.. The commandant ordered them to stay out of danger. 
Putnam gave him a classic piece of his mind and hurried to the 
rescue and saved Little. 

Sometime later, the fort caught on fire and had spread within 
a short distance of the powder magazine, where three hundred 
barrels of powder were stored. The commandant tried to put 
out the fire by shooting at the burning part with his cannon. 
Putnam heard the noise, saw the smoke, and came to the rescue. 
He formed a line of his men from the water to the fire, had 
buckets passed from hand to hand and he took up a station 
between the fire and the magazine. For one hour and a half, 
enveloped in smoke and flame, in such intense heat that the 
powder was expected to explode any minute and the army had 
retired a safe distance, Putnam poured his buckets of water up- 
on the inferno. At last he won, and when they removed his 
clothing, the skin came off in great pieces. He was confined 
to his bed in intense pain for weeks, but he saved the magazine 
and proved that his courage was unsurpassed in all the army. 


HE was seldom idle. He was forever finding ways of annoyin 
the enemy. One night he waylaid a party of five hund 
at a narrow channel they were passing thru in canoes. His 
forty or fifty men almost annihilated this huddling mass before 
daylight forced Putnam to retire. Another time he was almest 
caught by the Indians, but escaped by shooting the rapids of 
Fort Miller, personally guiding the boat on the perilous passage. 
Returning one day from an expedition, he walked right into 
a large party of French and Indians and was captured. He ral- 
lied his men and put up a hot fight, himself in the very forefront 
of the conflict. At the height of battle, a huge Indian rushed 
upon him. Putnam attempted to shoot him but his musket 
failed to fire and he was caught at the mercy of the savage. 
The latter tied him to a tree and rejoined the fight. The battle 
waged back and forth with that tree now in the center of the 
conflict, now at the edge, as first one then another side gained 
the advantage. Putnam was in the cross-fire most of the time; 
bullets rattled like hail on the tree around him, his clothing 
was cut but he didn’t get a scratch. He was not born to die in 
battle. Now and then a young Indian amused himself by 
throwing his tomahawk at his head, but aiming the blade to 
hit the trunk above his head, the handle (Continued on page 70 


Rear view of the Putnam birthplace, where he lived until twenty years of age 
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Double cordon method of training dwarf fruit trees 








Palmette method permits more bearing wood 


Succeeding With Trained Fruit Trees 


DR. E. BADE 


HERE is a peculiar charm in 

the care and cultivation of the 
trained fruit trees. They seem 

to be well adapted even for the 
smallest of gardens where they can 
and do produce their wonderful fruit. The quite general as- 
sumption that these trees have been deformed and are crippled 
is by no means true. Only the part that is above the surface 
of the ground is small, but in the soil innumerable delicate 
roots, usually not much thicker than a pencil, originate from 
the main or primary root. There are hundreds of these, and 
they provide the tree with all ne food requirements. 
{t is for this reason that a trained fruit tree, or a dwarfed fruit 
tree, produces its fruit at a much earlier date than any other 
kind of a tree. As a result, these types of trees demand a far 
different method in their care and cultivation than other forms. 
These dwarfs are always grafted upon slow growing root- 
stocks such as Pirus (Malus) paradisiaca, for apples, while the 
pear is grafted on the quince or on seedlings of slow growing 
pears when they can not be grafted on the quince. Dwarfea 
cherry trees are produced by grafting upon the stock of Prunus 





Dwarf Fruit Trees Are Best 
For Small City Lot Gardens 


Starting an U palmette. 


mahaleb. For dwarfed peaches and 

dwarfed plums, a root stock of the 

St. Julian plum is taken; this form 

is much better adapted for this pur- 

than a stock of Prunus spenosa. 
When planting ‘dwarfed fruit trees, it is absolutely essential 
that the grafting scar—these trees are always grafted upon the 
root neck—is not placed below the soil. It should always be a 
little above it, for if this precaution is not taken, the dwarf 
will produce its own root system, discarding that of the root 
stock, then the tree will begin to sprout upward rapidly, it 
loses its dwarf characteristics, and will produce fruit very 
late in its life. The ting scar is a ringed thickening about 
one-half inch above the soil. 

All dwarfed fruit trees produce the best formed and de- 
veloped fruit, and these tiny fellows bring forth, for their size, 
a very large quantity of fruit, and they sometimes even bear 
the first year after bein sepa They take neither light nor 
air from other plants of the garden, they can be pl in the 
flower as well as in the vegetable garden, yes, they can even be 
placed against the house, they can be trained along any wall, 
they can be cared for anywhere, their enemies can easily be 
destroyed, for one can approach them. 

There are only two types of dwarfed fruit trees. The first are 
small in size and are free standing, the others are also small but 
they are trained along walls or trellises. Those forms which have 
been forced to assume definite shapes must be kept firmly in 
position by permanent supports. e trained fruit tree is the 
result of force. All fruit trees grow irresistibly upward towards 
the light, but in the trained tree, the growth is led, by the 
grower, towards the formation of buds, the flower buds being 
wanted. 

The complicated forms of the dwarfed fruit trees, where the 
grower must always work with the pruning knife in order to 
make the tree keep its shape, is not a type for the layman. 
Only the simpler forms can be recommended as they are quite 
easily cared for. Of trained fruit trees, three general t are 
common and these are the cordons, palmettes, and the free 
standing forms. All are developed from one-year-old grafted 
stocks, that, thru pruning, are forced to grow in that shape 
which is desired. 


“THE cordons are always one armed; when trained horizon- 
tally, theymay havetwoarmsorbranches. Whenthebranches 
are forced to grow at an angle then they are slanting cordons. 
The cordons develop a trunk which is about one and a half 


- feet high and one or two branches which, when trained hori- 


zontally, are fastened to wires. In the double armed cordon 
both branches are of equal height, one branching to the right 
while the other branches to the left. This form is never at- 
tained eA ern. back the main branch or cion, for then one 
branch will be higher than the other, a natural peculiarity not 
wanted, for such a situation will cause (Continued on page 80 






Success with trained fruit trees requires 


patience and careful, systematic pruning od 
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Black spot, one of the 

common causes of de- 

foliation of rose 
bushes 





O you remember the old song, “Roses Bring Dreams of 
You”? Sometimes when I look upon roses with blasted 
buds or buds with a strange one-sided development or a 
bush whose leaves are mottled with black spots it would seem 
an insult to tell a girl they reminded one of her. And yet the 
grower of good roses knows what a fight it is to ward off or 
prevent these troubles. Go into a good rose greenhouse and 
watch the care given the plants if you want the expression, 
“Raised like a hot house flower,” forcibly brought home to you. 
Every black spotted leaf is carefully picked off, put in a bag, 
and carried out. The plants are carefully fumigated and a 
phured and still sometimes trouble creeps in. If it takes all 
this care in the nhouse, what can we do in the rese garden 
or for that wonderful climbing rose bush? 

During the spring the leaves will become covered with a 
white powdery growth which stunts the new shoots and blasts 
the young buds, particularly of climbing roses. It is the disease 
known as powdery mildew and the powdery covering is nothing 
but the heavy growth of a fungus plant. It is only necessary 
to shake the whitened branch to develop a tiny white cloud 
which floats quickly away and disappears. This cloud is com- 
posed of the seeds of this disease, which will start new trouble 
if they fall upon the succulent parts of the bush. Mildew is 
peculiar in that it lives almost entirely on the surface of the 
plant, only sending short roots, or haustoria as they are called, 
into the tissues to suck out the sap. We must take advan 
of this peculiarity to kill the disease. A thoro dusting of the 
bush with finely ground powder made of 90 parts sulphur and 
10 parts of lead arsenate during the early morning when the 
dew is on the plant spells death to the mildew, but it must be 
repeated frequently and especially after rains. This dust is 
usually spoken of as a 90-10 sulphur-lead arsenate mixture. 


OST varieties of en roses are heavily affected with great 

black spots on the leaves which turn the leaves yellow and 
may almost defoliate the plant. It is particularly serious on the 
hybrid-perpetual group. This black spot disease is also the 
result of the action of a f which goes by the impressive 
name of Diplocarpon rosae and its effects are just as impressive. 
Some doctors have said that diseases are a blessing in disguise 
to people because they have taught us the need pron importance 
of cleanliness. This same thing may be said of many plant 
diseases and particularly of this black spot disease of roses. 
When the sick leaves fall to the ground the fungous parasite 
contained within them acts like a butterfly larva, it slowly 
changes its nature. During the summer it has assumed a form 
conducive to rapid spreading but within the rotting leaf on the 
ground it passes thru a transformation into a condition better 
fitted to withstand the vicissitudes of winter. As a result it 
emerges in spring, vigorous and ready to start the disease on 
the first rose leaves that peep forth. 

What does this all mean? Simply that sanitation in the rose 
garden is the first step in contro black spot. In the fall 
rake up and burn the leaves that fall from the bushes. Care- 
fully spade up the soil beneath the bushes to bury remnants of 
leaves that may have been missed. If there are but a few 
bushes in the rose ‘garden it will be possible to pick off and 
burn the spotted leaves as they appear. Failing“@ll these pre- 
cautions will make the control by dusting more difficult but 
not impossible. The material to be used is the same as for the 
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How to Over- 
Come Rose 


Troubles 


C. T. GREGORY 


How powdery mildew 


affects foliage of roses 












mildew, namely the 90-10 sulphur-lead arsenate powder. In 
rainy weather it may be necessary to dust every week but 
otherwise once every two weeks will suffice. The big advantage 
of this dust is that it does not stain nor discolor the leaves and 
blossoms. 

Another less conspicuous but equally serious disease, especial- 
ly to commercial growers, is the crown canker and it is doubtful 
if any varieties are immune from this treuble. It is incon- 
spicuous because the affected plants are not quickly killed by 
the canker which develops in the stem usually at the soil line. 
It seems that the point of union between the stock and cion of 
grafted roses is the favored point of entry. The cankerous 
area is blackened, sunken and often cracked, often with a swol- 
len area in the healthy part of the stem above the canker. The 
bark of the canker becomes soft and punky and may be easily 
rubbed off. The affected plant lingers on and produces a 
smaller number of flowers but will eventually die. The cankers 
may spread from the crown to a stem and cause its death. 
The crown canker is caused bya fungus which is apparently a 
soil lover, but it does attack parts of plants above ground, 
frequently causing cankers around stubs where branches have 
been removed. 

Cylindrocladium scoparium is a sly rascal and the control of 
this disease in the garden is a problem. (Continued on page 87 


Hairy root, one of the manifestations of crown gall of roses 








Rollo Boy, a hybrid 
cactus dahlia 








HE spell of the dahlia is upon our great land. Never in 

history have there been so many exhibitions devoted to 

one group of flowers as the number of dahlia shows during 
the past season. From Florida to Washington, from Maine to 
California, not a state in the Union can say that the dahlia 
did not have its presentation within its boundary. 

Man’s hunger for the land has found expression in this won- 
drous flower. Before him lies a path of delight of which he had 
not dreamed. There is a light in his eye that has never been 
there before. As he digs there is a tingle in his blood such as he 
has not felt for many years and there is a glow in his heart, 
born of earth and of sun, which only the gardener knows. 

Before breakfast he rushes out to see what the morning has 
brought him. The day passes all too slowly before he is able 
to get back to his garden again—to dig—to plant—to culti- 
vate—or to harvest his glorious blooms. 

As I look back over years of groping for knowledge, when 
few could be found who knew the dahlia—believing all that I 
read in catalogs, following blindly all advice offered, I wonder 
sometimes why disappointments and failures did not long ago 
extinguish the fires of enthusiasm within me. That is the spell 
of the dahlia. One or two glorious blooms will compensate 
for all trials and tribulations. ‘Next time’ there will be no 
failure, for we will have learned. 

Interchange of ideas and experience with our new found 
friends, exchange of roots or seeds with others as keen as we, 
will help the making of the dahlia garden a success. Horticul- 
tural magazines, books and pamphlets devoted only to dahlias 
may now be had at every hand. No lover of that wonderful 
flower can long remain ignor- 
ant if he is really interested in 
learning about it. 

How many of us pause to 
think of the tiny flower, grow- 
ing on the mountain slopes of 
Mexico, which, by the hand of 
man, guided by his Creator— 
the Creator of all things beau- 
tiful—has been transformed 
into a blossom so majestic? 

‘In a generation the little 
single flower was doubled and 

oubled until it became a 
sphere. By careful selection 
every color and combination 
of colors was brought into 
play. Every year new varie- 
ties appeared, each larger and 
more double than its predeces- 
sor, but always the perfect 
sphere. Then came Juarrezii, 
sent over from Mexico to Hol- 
land. Its reflexed petals revo- 
lutionized dahlia breeding, and 
soon the “cactus” types made 
their appearance. Later, other 
forms, ca by crossing 
with new species, were to be 
had, until now the possibilities 
of new types and new color 
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Better Dahlia 
Varieties 


MRS. CHARLES H. STOUT 


Author of 
The Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia 








Sunmaid, another 
worthy addition to 
your collection 








combinations seem almost without limit. There are dahlias 
to suit every taste. Some prefer the fury of the rainbow; 
others the gentle iridescence of a sunny day. Among the thou- 
sands to choose from, all these may be found with every form 
and habit. 

So wide a range of cnoice have we now that there is no ex- 
cuse for the existence of inferior varieties. It is not easy for 
the beginner to pick from the dazzling array which he sees at 
the shows or in his neighbor’s garden, and he who has grown 
dahlias for many years must harden his heart and cast many 
aside to make place for those of better habit, better form or 
better color. 

Dahlia roots make excellent compost, and during the fuel 
shortage of 1917-1918 I found that they burned with as fierce 
a heat in the furnace as the coal. 


| choosing varieties, keep clearly in mind whether the blos- 
soms are to grace your drawing room, or to be placed on exhi- 
bition, or whether they are to be left on the plants to add to the 
beauty of the garden. Many of the new varieties and some of 
the old are useful for all three purposes. No dahlia which 
hides its blooms within the foliage can ever be useful as a gar- 
den ornament, yet, when cut and properly arranged, may be a 
glorious sight either in the drawing room or at the show. Many 
of the new varieties are so gigantic that they cannot consist- 
ently be used in the house; yet in the garden they are superb 
and at the shows are sure to attract attention. 

However beautiful the individual blossom may be, no dahlia 
can be of any use in any way if the stem is not strong enough 
to hold the bloom so that one 
may look into its face. Such 
dahlias unfortunately were 
put on the market at a time 
when exhibitors were merely 
competitors for points and 
prizes, and where no thought 
for artistic beauty was con- 
sidered. Dahlias were then 
grown only for size, color and 
form. The stem was of no 
importance. 

In choosing varieties for 
garden decoration the habit 
of the bush must be con- 
sidered. The average dahlia 
in an average en grows 
to be four or five feet high 
and requires a space of at 
least three feet to develop. 
With the introduction of new 
blood other habits of growth 
are seen. Such dahlias as 
Broomalls’ Snowdrift, Evelyn 
M. Dane, Mr. Crowley, and 
Bessie Boston’s Mabel B. 


Jersey’s Beauty blooms freely in 
the garden and makes an attrac- 
tive showing 
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A group of California dahlias 


Taft are short and stocky. Most of these need severe disbud- 
ding and disbranching to develop the flowers on good stems. 
Others like Mrs. Ethel F. T. Smith, Garibaldi, Judge Marean, 
Lady Helen, Rosa Nell and Myra Valentine have a tall habit 
of growth and should be pinched back when a foot high in order 
to keep them within bounds. 

In planting keep these habits in mind, or you will find 
Goliath overshadowing Tom Thumb and your picture will be 
spoiled. In planning your dahlia garden, it is as important 
to consider outline as it is to blend color. 

Our modern large flowered dahlias are as far ahead of those 
of our grandmothers’ time as are the roses of today. There are, 
however, a few outstanding varieties among the older ones, 
which for beauty of color, perfection of form and generous pro- 
duction of bloom, should be included in every garden. 

First stands Delice. Ht is a medium sized decorative of pur- 
est pink, without blemish of blue or yellow. Other pink dablias, 
many of great size, have been produced since Charmet brought 
it out, but not one can stand against it for purity of color, and 
fine habit of growth; Countess of Lons- 
dale is another. A cactus of clear 
salmon rose, the low bushes are fairly 
smothered in bloom all summer long. 
The graceful stems are reddish and the 
foliage is often bronzed. 

Pierrot and Melody, two of Stred- 
wick’s earliest incurved cactus types, 
have never been surpassed in their form 
and graceful carriage. The former is a 
bronze, somewhat variegated; the latter 
a pale yellow. Both require much dis- 
budding to produce good stems for 
house decoration or exhibition. Ma- 
donna, a graceful white decorative, has 
much the same habit of growth, needing 
similar treatment. 


[DEVELOPMENT of the new large 
flowering dahlias made greatest 
strides during the past eight or ten years, 
especiallyinthiscountry. AfewwhichI 
shall mention are only a fraction of the 
choice we have. They are merely what 
I have found to be outstanding in my 
own garden. They are of g habit, 
with stems which hold the flowers well, 
have fine foliage and give a wealth of 
bloom. 

Insulinde came from Holland many 
years ago. It is a decorative of great 
size and substance, with twisting petals 
of brown and copper. Its rigid stem 
holds the flower so that it looks straight 
to heaven. A dahlia which stands alone 
in its class. 

Shudow’s lavender has a similar 
upright habit, but the foliage is cut and 
fernlike. The petals are more numerous 


“White Sisters,” one of Mrs. Stout’s new 
dahlias. 


It is a decorative dahlia, with a 
touch of “‘cactus”’ blood 
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and more regular and are of a pure, tender lavender tint. 

Mariposa is also lavender, with a tendency to become pink; 
a hybrid cactus of great depth and refinement. 

Judge Marean, named for the originator of this splendid 
flower, is a variety which blooms incessantly all summer long. 
It is a decorative of intense salmon with strong golden lights at 
the base of the petals. 

Mrs. I. de V. Warner is a massive decorative of rich orchid 
mauve. It should be grown quite apart from all the lavenders 
and whites. Of strong growth, it should be given plenty of 
room and pinched back when eighteen inches high. 

Paul Michael is one of the best of golden decoratives. Dis- 
branching will curb its tendency in heavy soils to produce too 
much foliage. 

Rosa Nell, decorative, grows very tall. The stems hold her 
blossoms half a yard above the foliage. Her rose pink blooms 
have a bluish cast and care must be used in her setting. Kitty 
Dunlap is similar but of lower growth. 

Gladys Sherwood is a hybrid cactus of glistening white. 
The bush is strong but open and needs little trimming. The 
blossoms develop best in a cool climate. 

Mary Lair is a perfect hybrid cactus of so pure a pink that I 
fancy Delice must have been its parent. It is, unfortunately, 
late in starting to bloom, so should be planted as early in the 
spring as is safe. 

Ballet Girl is a cactus of orange and white or white and 
orange; sometimes all orange or all white. The tall bushes are 
covered with the little dancing ladies all season. Pinch the 
plant back and stake firmly. 

La Favorita is a salmon orange of pure self color, hybrid 
cactus in form, but not overgenerous in bloom unless given 
plenty of sun. 

Dreamlight is a peony flowered dahlia on the Pacific coast, 
but in my garden gives massive decorative blooms of an ex- 
quisite pink. In either form the flower is lovely. 

Mrs. W. E. Estes grown with it makes a charming picture. 
The pure white decorative blooms are abundant. The plant 
needs firm staking. 

Lady Helen, a tall aristocratic plant has hybrid cactus blooms 
of deep pink, shaded with white and palest yellow. The slender 
roots are difficult to winter over. (Continued on page 64 








How to Have An Herb Garden 


KATE PEEL ANDERSON 


bi sweet Saint Francis of Assisi 


was wont to admonish his garden- 
er-monks not to till their 


ground for the plebeian pot-herb, but 

to reserve a portion for “all sweet- 

smelling herbs and all herbs that bring forth flowers, that in 
time they might call them that looked upon those herbs to 
the praise of God.” 

Our grandmothers, too, knew the value, both aesthetic and 
medicinal, of these “sweet-smelling herbs” and gave as much or 
more attention to the plot reserved for them than to that 
“fair pleasaunce” which in colonial times was part and parcel 
of every gentleman’s estate. The still-room and the home 

harmacy were important departments of home economics and 
few women of that day but were versed in plant-lore and skilled 
in concocting remedies good for all and every ill to which man 
is heir. This knowledge was an inheritance from their English 
ancestry whose poets, even the greatest of them all, did not 
disdain to celebrate the virtues of the lowliest of God’s green, 
growing things, in verse. 

“The wholesome sage, and lavender still gray, rank smelling 
rue and cumin good for eyes, the roses reigning in the pride of 
May. Sharp hyssop good for green wounds’ remedies, sweet 
marjoram, and daisies 
decking prime cool vio- 
lets a orpine growing 
still embath balm 
and cheerful galingale. 
Vein-healing vervain 
and head-purging dill. 
Sound savoury and ba- 
sil hearty-hale, fat cole- 
worts and comforting 
perseline, cold lettuce 
and refreshing rosmar- 
ine.” 

Thus Spenser ties 
together in one tic 
fagot, so to s , the 
greater number of 
those which formed the 
— of the kitchen 
and dispensary of those 
former days. 

Associated with the 

many authoritative 
virtues of the plants 
grown for the home 
megan. were ridicu- 
ous superstitions and 
many quaint sayings, 
some of which have 
found their way into 
our literature. 

Of the wholesome 
sage it is said that 
whoso plants it in his 

en will never die, 
or that ‘Who eats sage in May shall live for aye.” However 
this may be, certain it is that the little plant of aromatic 
memory has many curative and culinary virtues. 

“The lavender still gray” brings a whiff of perfume, redolent 
of cleasiliness, from the closets of household linen and lingerie, 
for the plant, grown so lavishly, was used for little else than to 
scent the belongings of milady. In rural England, however, 
there was a eustom of sending it to others as a token of affec- 
tion and versés from the poets of the day give expression to 
the-symbol. ‘ 

“Rank smelling rue” might be called the herb o’ par 
excellence, as the origin of its name mearis to set one free from 
death or di . In the old days of the Church, sprigs of it 
were used symbolically for sprinkling the congregation with 
holy water and among the superstitious it is believed even today 
to have the power of exorcising evil spirits. Among the Mexi- 
can peasantry who believe in the evil eye and all sorts of 
witchery one would scarcely find a garden, however small, but 
has its tall clump of blue-green rue. 

Cumin was also good for the eyes according to our poet’s in- 
ventory, and our grandmothers’ fond relief, as was the feathery 
fennel which “was gifted with wondrous powers lost vision to 
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“O! Mickle is the Powerful 
Grace That Lies in Herbs” 





The Mexican anise, used in cookery and as a beverage in that country 


restore.” Because of this.virtue per- 
haps and in — of the current belief 
that to sow fennel is to sow sorrow, 
res oe sown ee we in the 

ens of our grandmothers, as no 
doubt it is today wherever is to be found a garden of herbs. 
Because of its delicate f ce, perhaps, it was a favorite of 
brides of an early day and it was the custom to carpet their 
pathway to the altar with its sweet-smelling leaves and blos- 
soms. Wreaths were also made of it to crown the victorious 
in battle and when eaten, it was supposed to give courage and 
strength. 

“Sharp hyssop good for green wounds’ remedies” was one of 
the herbs frequently mentioned in the bible. Sprigs of it were 
used in the Hebraic ceremony of purification and the practice 
gave rise no doubt to the beautif of the psalmist: “Thou 
shalt sprinkle me with hyssop, O Lord, and I shall be cleansed. 
Thou shalt wash me and I shall be whiter than snow.” It 
formed the principal ingredient of many ointments “good 
wholesome and true” that were found in every well-equipped 
pharmacopoeia of colonial days. 

Sweet marjoram, purple-flowered like the hyssop, is still 
highly esteemed not only for its healing powers but because 
“it doth also please 
the outward senses in 
nose-gaies and in the 
windowes of houses as 
also in sweete powders, 
sweete bags and sweete 
waters.” 

The ‘‘embathed 
balm” which an old- 
English herbalist auth- 
orizes us to believe 
“doth cleanse the brain 
and expel all thoughts 
of anxious melancholy” 
was reputed to be full 
of virtues. Among 
other things it was be- 
lieved to be an antidote 
against the most viru- 
lent poisons and if 
taken with salt a sure 
cure for wens. In 
cookery it was also 
highly esteemed and 
Milton gives it as an 
ingredient of that 
——— “cordial ju- 
ep with fragrant spirits 

” which Comus 
offered his lady love 
but which she with 

ing wisdom re- 
f fused to drink. 

“Vein-healing ver- 
vain,” the common blue 
vervain of the fields, was one of the plants most venerated by 
the ancients, for it too was accredited with the power of exorcis- 
ing and warding off evil spirits, being associated with “head- 
purging dill for hindering of the witches’ will.” Dill was also 
potent in cases ot pe wd in addition to giving flavor to a cer- 
tain condiment sti oved of school girls. 

“Sounde savoury” was an old favorite of the Romans as a 
flavoring for puddings and meats and was probably introduced 
by them to the early Britains who passed it on to our immediate 

orebears. 

One of the most interesting of all the herbs found in our 

t’s fagot and which with the others I am pleased to say 
ourishes still in gardens where old-fashioned herbs are, is the 
“basil hearty-hale.’”’ Sweet basil we are wont to call it in spite 
of its many associations. Hideous, indeed, for who can think 
of it without recalling Keats’ mad Isabella who buried the 
head of her murdered lover in a garden plot and “o’er it set 
sweet basil—and so she ever fed it with her tears.” 

The ancients believed this plant to have the sinister property 
of propagating scorpions, and if a human being smelt it scor- 
pions would forthwith breed in his brain. In Italy, however, 
where it bears the common name of (Continued on page 73 
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Outdoor Cutting Bench 


Material—14"' white pine or cypress 
Sash—Box 30''x31"' Extra heavy 
Corner posts set in cement 
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Plant Propagation Out-of-Doors 


RANDALL J. ROSEBROOK 


T is very often the case, when 
you have a nice flower garden, 
that there is one plant that pro- 

duces the most beautiful flower you 
eversaw. And you wish you had a 
whole bed of plants just like that one. Well, what are you 
goingtodo? Youcan plant the seed but that will not do any 
good for the flowers will not come true, like the original plant. 
It is a hybrid. Then the only thing left to do is to take cut- 
tings. 

By a cuttings I mean to cut a portion of the growing 
stem in such a way that when it is given the proper tempera- 
— and moisture it will take root and leaf out making a new 
plant. 

It was in just such a position that I found myself when I 
began work in my rose garden last season, and I began to 
study and experiment along this definite line to find out how 
I could produce the proper atmospheric conditions out-of-doors. 

Considering the fact that a rose cutting is —s the 
hardest kind of cutting to make take root, I had to study out 
the requirements that such a bench should fulfill and then try 
to incorporate them in my design. 

I found that the first things necessary to make a cutting 
strike root are—a steady, warm temperature and a very moist 
or humid atmosphere. A reasonable amount of light is needed 
but no direct rays from the sun for any great le of time 
are advisable. I discovered that the only way I could maintain 
the high humidity and the steady temperature was to cover 
the bench with a glass frame. . But then I- knew I must ha 
shade for. the glass would be too hot when the sun was shining 
directly on it, so that was noted down as a requirement. 

Bottom heat would be a help to start roots but it was not 
necessary during the summer months so it was not provided. 
However, a pie. thick layer of oo cow manure would 
vide the necessary heat in cold weather, if it was par ase 
under the sand bench. 

From the ee illustrations we may study the 
construction of the bench. First a pit was dug in the ground 
at a place in “~— with full south exposure and protection 
on the north. e pit was made thirty inches wide and ten 
feet long and eight inches deep with the long way running 
east and west. Then a solid frame was made of two-inch by 
ten-inch stock to fit inside the pit, leaving the bottom open, and 
this was secured by stakes driven “ig ground on aaa 
to the frame on the outside, letting the frame stand about fdur 
inches out of the ground. Then a two-inch by four-inch piece 
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How to Increase and Pre- 
serve the Beauty We Create 


was placed along the top of the rear 
side of the frame to give the glass 
the proper slope when hinged to it. 

Four glass frames thirty-one 
inches by thirty inches were then 
adjusted and hinged to the upper side of the frame and all 
openings partitioned into four compartments, one compart- 
ment under each frame, and after a liberal coating of white- 
wash was applied I was ready to put in the coarse drainage 
gravel and then the sand. 

About six inches of coarse gravel was placed in the bottom 
of the pit and then upon it was sifted about four inches of 
clean river sand of rather fine texture. This was packed down 
solid and soaked until the water stood on it momentarily and 
the bench was then ready for use. 

A lattice of lath was nailed to the outer side of the frames 
— the glass from breakage and also to provide partial 


e. 

The glass was well puttied in to prevent rain water from 
dripping in on the sand. 

en the available cuttings were made by cutting the stem 
off regres bn the lower node or leaf bud and then, allowing two 
— for = to form and cytes part oy leaf for Coe 
, cutting off again giving a short piece of green stem three 
or four inches long. These were then placed in the sand bottom 
end down, after a knife had been run thru to form the row, in 
rows running the short way of the bench under the first frame. 
nea with the first row on the left the cuttings are 
y slanted a little toward the left and then the sand is 
pressed down, fixing the cuttings firmly in place. They are 
then soaked down with a sprinkle and covered with paper 
and the frame let down. e frame remains down then for 
three or four days before the cuttings are watered again, after 
which the Lng should «Fog and water a be fl 
plied every day, allowing the frame to remain up only a few 
minutes. Air warmed water will prove much better than cold 
hydrant water applied directly. 

The second frame can be used to set the second bunch of 
cuttings if the first frame is not ready to be opened when the 
cuttings are ready. 

Remarkable results were obtained thru this experiment and 
many varieties rooted one hundred percent. The regular 
application of water is the essential thing after the cuttings are 
set. Care must be taken to keep all fungus out of the bench. 

Roses, geraniums, chrysanthemums, foliage plants and many 
others may be propagated by this method. 
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Proof of the fact that houses built of lumber will endure is found in the old frame houses of colonial days, from which this 
is patterned, many of which have been perfectly preserved by the systematic use of paint and varnish 


“Good Painting Costs Nothing” 


GAYNE T. K. NORTON 


HE completion of the house is to practically every home- becomes a home, it gives place only to the family in its in- 

builder the embodiment of an ideal. It is the culmination dwellers’ affections. It is a stage against whose carefully 

of careful decisions made by the architect and owner, of chosen setting, parts will be played that mean life or death, 

long intensive planning and sacrifice. Eventually, as the house joy or sorrow to the actors. 

When the house is finished, the rehearsals are 
done. Architect, contractor and home-builder 
have conferred again and again, and the result of 
their decisions is shown when, as the saying goes, 

“the stage is set.” It is a case then of exit the 

architect, the stage director—enter the home owner 

—the dramatis persona. And it is up to him to 

put the play over, to keep things running smoothly 

—so from the beginning he has been concerned | 
about upkeep. Because good things have been | 
chosen—roofing, shingles, exterior and interior 

woodwork, up-to-date fixtures—the home owner, | 
realizing their isfitial expense, now regards their | 
preservation as doubly essential. 

It is estimated that of all materials put to a : 
structural use in the United States, especially for | 
dwelling houses, lumber forms about eighty : 
percent. 

Originally, in this country, forests covered about ) 
one-half of the land area, with the consequence | 
that lumber and other forest products were gener- | 
ally available and cheap. Naturally, they were 
used with prodigality and disregard of a supply for 
the future. 

Today, however, the rapid depletion of our 
timber resources, with the resultant shortage, 
makes their conservation a national problem of 
the first magnitude and we are beginning to realize 
the importance of preserving the materials which 

- we have on hand. 

Forest fires destroyed approximately 21,000,000 

acres of standing timber (Continued on page 40 


It is a matter of minutes, by the mechanical method 
of spray painting, to coat the side of a house, and there 
is a big saving in the cost of labor 
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The Versatility of Stains 


RUTH GORDON McCARRON 


HE shingle, owing to its shape and the texture of its 
surface, is one of the most picturesque and adaptable of 
It is more susceptible than many 
materials to varied and beautiful coloring effects. The use of 


all building finishes. 


shingles in America dates back to early colonial 
days. Lumber was plentiful and the pioneer 
settlers made shingles in the same shape as their 
flat tiles, so that our true shingle is a wooden tile. 
Excepting thatch, which is not a practical cover- 
ing for roofs today, shingles form one of the 
warmest roof coverings known. 

The invention o shingle-stains in the early 
eighties of the last century gave a new impetus 
to the use of shingles for siding as well as roofs. 
It is not too much to say that the artistic color 
combinations made possible by these stains are 
responsible for the popularity of shingled houses. 
Leading residential architects seized upon this new 
structural finish and the vogue for shinglesiswept 
over the United States and Canada and invaded 
many other countries. 

Shingle stains are made to suit the rough texture 
of the shingles as they come from the saw. The 
colors sink into and stain the fibres of the wood 
with a depth that resembles the “pile” of richly 
colored velvet. The color combinations are prac- 
tically without end. The most popular seem to be 
moss-green roofs and brown and silver-gray walls; 
but red roofs, warm brown roofs, gray roofs and 
thatch-colored roofs are also numerous, and tans, 
olive greens and other shades are used in great 
variety on the walls. 

During the last decade there has been a wide- 
spread revival of the old-fashioned white houses of 
the Colonial and Georgian types, and white stains 
have been made to suit these buildings. These 


What actually happens to wood left unprotected. These 
ragments were shingles. Note the rot fungus spreading 
on the weather-roughened surface 
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With cream-colored stucco contrasting pleasantly with the dark stain of the boarding and shingles this new house will serve 
a long term of usefulness 









































are flat but brilliant whites, which, while harmonizing per- 
fectly with these architectural styles, are so soft and artistic 
in effect that they give to a new house the appearance of 
well-kept old age. (Continued on page 36 
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The hill system. All 
runners are removed 





HE strawberry is the most popular small fruit for the 

home garden. Due to its wide adaptability to soil types, 

the ease with which it may be grown and the large amount 
of fruit that thru proper cultural practices can be harvested 
from a small planting, the strawberry rightfully deserves this 
place. No home garden should be without its strawberry bed, 
us two hundred plants, properly cared for, will provide enough 
fruit for table use for the ordinary family and some for canning. 
Few other crops can boast such profitable returns for the 
amount of time and money expended in their culture. 

If the strawberry bed is to do all that is expected of it, the 
gardener must give it a certain amount of care and attention. 
Too many people set out the plants and then proceed to forget 
them until shortcake time comes around again. Then they 
look in vain for strawberries among an abundant growth of 
weeds and wonder why those lovely plants they set the spring 
before did not produce a bumper crop of berries. The result is 
that they order a quart of half green, half rotten berries from 
the grocer and insist that strawberries are hard to grow. Then, 
after eating the berries from the store, they decide that they 
never did care much for strawberries anyway. 

The gardener who gives his berries a reasonable amount of 
care and attention, however, has a very different experience. 
He finds that the caring for the plants during the growing sea- 
son is a real delight, and by the time he puts them to rest for 
the winter under their mulch of straw he feels that every plant 
in the bed is his personal friend. When fruiting time comes the 
plants prove their friendship by giving the gardener and his 
family an abundance of delicious fruit—and those who have 
tasted home grown strawberries, picked ripe from the plant 
and served at once, know that the man who must depend 
upon the grocery store for his fruit probably does not know 
the delicious flavor and quality of ripe, home grown berries. 

While strawberries succeed upon almost any type of soil, 
they prefer one that is rather light in texture. A good straw- 
berry soil should be fertile and well drained, but of high mois- 
ture retaining qualities. Unless the soil is already quite fertile 
a heavy application of manure should be given; preferably the 


Prune away straggly roots before planting and remove 
most of old leaves. Plant at left proper for setting 





Strawberries 
in the 
Home Garden 


C. E. BAKER 
Purdue University 


Matted row system of 
planting 





fall before, but in any case, well in advance of the setting of 
the plants, in order that it may be worked well into the soil. 
An application of acid phosphate at the rate of about ten pounds 
per one hundred square feet is also very beneficial. 

If possible, the ground should be prepared the preceding fall, 
working it to a depth of eight to ten inches, leaving it rough 
over winter. In the spring, as soon as the ground can be worked, 
it should be again gone over and put in final shape. This early 
working helps to conserve moisture that may be greatly needed 
later on. Before setting the plants the bed should be firmed 
to compact the soil and bring the moisture to the place that 
it can be best used by the roots of the young plants. 

Only the best plants should be used for setting a new patch. 
Ordinarily such plants may be most easily secured from the 
nearest reliable plant grower or nurseryman. Strawberry 
plants do not stand shipping long distances as they dry out 
easily, andif packed tightly for more than a few days, heating 
is likely to begin. 

As soon as the plants have been received they should be 
unpacked, the bundles opened and the plants “heeled-in’’. 
To heel-in dig a V-shaped trench about six inches deep in loose, 
well-pulverized soil. Spread the plants along this trench, bring 
the moist soil up above the roots to the crown of the plant and 
firm well to prevent the roots drying out. Care should be 
taken to keep the varieties properly labeled. Plants heeled-in 
in this manner will keep in good shape until the bed is ready 
to receive them. 

When only a small number of plants are needed they may 
sometimes be secured from the old bed. A portion of the bed 
containing many young plants should be dug with a spading 
fork and the desirable plants selected and heeled-in or reset at 
once. A good strawberry plant should have a large, light col- 
ored root system and rather small compact leaves, free from 
disease spots. Plants with many large, long-stemmed leaves 
and a small or dark colored root system should be discarded. 

Strawberries are generally planted in one of two general 
systems; the hill system or the matted row. 

In the hill system the plants are usually set about eighteen 


_ 
Left, most desirable typeof plant. Center, a weak plant and, right, an old plant 
with a poor root system 
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inches apart in 
rows twenty-four 
inches apart and 
lined in both di- 
rections. Only the 
original plant is 
permitted to grow, 
il runners being 
cut off as soon as 
they are noticed. 

In the matted 
row system the 
plants may be set 
about eighteen 
inches apart in 
rows about three 
feet apart. The 
runners are per- 
mitted to grow 
and are so trained 
that the new 
‘plants formed 
from them are set 
in the row, completely filling it. The rows may be permitted 
to get fifteen to twenty inches wide. After this width is se- 
cured all additional runners should be removed. 

Either system is satisfactory in the home garden. Most 
commercial growers prefer the matted row, in some of its vary- 
ing forms, as it usually leads to greater yields and makes for 
minimum cultivation. The hill system requires cultivation in 
both directions and usually less fruit is secured on a given area 
than with the other system. The hill system greatly adds to 
the beauty of the home garden, however, and its loyal adher- 
ents claim that it gives larger size, enhanced color and improved 
quality of fruit. 

In the latitude of the central Mississippi valley, spring is the 
best time to set the plants, altho fall planting is sometimes 
successful. They should be planted as early in the spring as 
the plants can be secured and the ground prepared. Many fail- 
ures are the result of late planting. It is best to cut away the 
straggly portions of the roots and to remove any old or diseased 
leaves, permitting two or three young, healthy leaves to re- 
main. 

Great care should be taken in setting the plants. Strawber- 
ries have a growing point just at the base of the leaf stems, 
from which new leaf growth takes place. This is known as the 
crown. If the plant is set too deeply the crown is covered with 
soil and the plant is likely to die. If the plant is set too shallow 
the tops of the roots are exposed and the plant dies from the 
drying out of the roots. Plants should be set with the crown 
just above the ground. 

The roots should be well spread out in a fan-shaped manner 


Perfect and imperfect flowers. 


A few of the leading varieties of strawberries: 





Large blossom is 
pistils. The smaller has pistils only, hence imperfect. 
with some perfect types to secure a good set of berries 


(A) Gandy; (B) Orem; (C) Chesapeake; 
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when the plant is 
set and not wad- 
ded into a small 
hole. The soil 
should be moist 
and thoroly firmed 
about the roots. 
This is very im- 
portant, as the 
plant needs an 
abundance of mois- 
ture to begin a 
satisfactory 
growth. Commer- 
cial growers check 
up on their plant- 
ers by pulling the 
plant gently up- 
wards by the 
leaves. If it can 
be lifted easily it 
is improperly 
firmed. In sucha 
case greater care should be taken to press the soil about the 
roots. 

The plants should be protected from sun and wind while 
out of the ground before planting, by carrying them in a covered 
pail or basket lined with wet moss or burlap. 

As soon as the plants are set cultivation should be begun and 
continued at frequent intervals thruout the growing season. 
This is necessary to kill weeds, and to conserve moisture. 
Horse or wheel cultivators may be used between the rows, but 
only one implement serves to keep the bed in the best condition, 
and that is the trusty hoe used close to the plants. The run- 
ners may be removed or placed in the required position with 
the hoe when cultivating the patch. All cultivation should be 
shallow so as not to disturb the roots of the plant. 

The blossoms that are found during the first season should be 
removed before they set fruit. In the case of the fall bearing 
varieties a full crop may be permitted to set the first season. 

A winter mulch of about three inches of straw, strawy manure 
or rakings from the lawn should be provided to protect the 
ang from alternate thawing and freezing. This is applied 
ate in the fall and removed from above the plants as soon as 
growth begins the following spring. The mulching material is 
left between the plants or rows where it takes the place of culti- 
vation during the second season and protects the berries by 
keeping them up out of the soil. 

The selection of varieties is another important consideration. 
Each year many new varieties are introduced and flaunted 
before the public in glowing terms. But of all the numerous 
introductions, few ever prove to be (Continued on page 86 


bearing both stamens and 


“perfect”, ? t ‘ 
pe is set it must be mixed 


If latter 


(D) Aroma; (E) St. Louis; (F) Senator Dunlap; 


(G) Warfield and (H) Haverland 

















Gladiolus—The Pollyanna of Flowers 


NAOMI SWETT 


IKE the little glad girl who warmed 
the desolate corners of peoples’ 
hearts, so does the exquisite 

gladiolus, the gladdest flower of all, 
with its sometimes brilliant, sometimes 
pale or shadowy, but always elusively lovely torchlike beauty, 
gladden the barren spots in the garden. 

The glorious thing about this Pollyanna flower of a “thousand 
moods” is the ease with which it may be grown. If you set 
out your first planting of the plump little brown bulbs at about 
the same time as the earliest vegetables are planted in your 
vicinity, and then continue setting them out every ten days 
till the first of July your garden will 
be assured of profuse blooming in any 
or all of these alluring shades until 
frost sets in. To have a continual 
blooming of gladioli in any definite 
spot mark the unplanted spots with 
little twigs, removing each time a 
new filling is made. 

You can find no better way of filling 
in bare spots between young shrubs 
or roses than with gladioli, tho in a 
few years when the spot is too shady 
they will have to be moved to a sunnier 
location. If you will plant the gladioli 
in your perennial borders‘ while the 
plants are becoming established you 
will be delighted with the results. 

Gladioli must be planted five or six 
inches in the ground. Advices have 
been issued that two or three inches is 
sufficient depth, but disappointing re- 
sults have occurred from the plants 
toppling over just as they begin to 
bloom. While gladioli will respond 
favorably to soil that has been culti- 
vated previous to the planting of the 
bulbs, beware of using manure direct. 
Set the bulbs four to six inches apart 
in rows of about a foot apart. If you 
like to cut your gladioli try planting 
a separate bed for cutting someplace in your backyard, and then 
you can always have beautiful flowers in the house without 
disturbing the appearance of your show garden. 

The gladiolus is immune from all disease. While it wants a 
sunny location and likes water in abundance after it has started 
to bud it will also thrive without water if one applies the old 


What to Plant and How 
To Succeed With Them 





Mr. Crissey among his “glads”’ 


legend, “Perspiration takes the place of 
irrigation.” 

W. L. Crissey, who lives in the foot- 
hills of Mt. Hood, some twenty miles 
east of Portland, Oregon, has propa- 
gated gladioli that have become famous far and wide entirely 
without irrigation, depending upon frequent hoeing alone to 
give his “‘glads’”’ the moisture they need. 

The ease with which gladioli bulbs multiply makes a big col- 
lection a happy collection to any flower lover. Under 
cultivation many bulbs will produce one hundred bulblets 
which will commence to bear lightly in their second year and 
profusely in their third year. 

When gladioli are cut, three orfour 
blades of foliage should be allowed to 
remain as protection to the bulb in its 
maturity. After the first killing frost 
of the fall remove the bulbs and dry 
them in a dark, well ventilated place, 
then cut the stalks off close to the 
bulb, and after twisting off the old, 
withered roots store them in a cool 
corner of your basement, where they 
will not Se reached by the frost. 
Little open trays or pasteboard boxes 
will serve admirably for storing pur- 


ses. 

To know each of the choicer gladioli 
by its name is the requisite of a suc- 
cessful “glad” enthusiast, and it is to 
assist those who would be properly 
introduced to the most beautiful of all 
“lads” that I am listing a large num- 
ber under separate, distinctly different 
colorings. 

White. The ‘‘White Cluster” is a 
waxy white bloom recommended as 
the best of all white gladioli, quite 
lovable indeed because of the soft 
rose spot in its throat. If you like a 
delicately suffused white there is the 
“Mrs. Dr. Norton,” where a faint, 
melting pink blends with the white and where the sulphur 
yellow blotches on the lower petals are also dotted with pink. 
The “Elf” is snow-white, a charming flower with a spot of 
clear yellow on its lower petal. Stately white, and especially 
fine for late planting is the “Peace” which has a lilac feathering 
at the very base of the flower, while (Continued on page 74 


“Few cut flowers surpass the gladioli in holding their beauty indoors’’ 
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Architect—Dwight James Baum 


Here the attached garage has added much to the comfort and attractiveness of the house 


The Attached-to-the-House Garage 


ELSA REHMANN 


HE automobile has become 
such an important factor in 
every-day life that it has given 

the engineer and road-builder, the 
landscape architect and architect 
many a new problem. It has ¢ the grades and materials 
of the road; it has modified the park drive and the country 
house turn-around; it has alternated the arrangement of 
unds and it has given a new form to the house plan, for it 
~ brought into existence the garage that is attached to the 

ouse. 

Once the fire risks were overcome and insurance under- 
writers satisfied, the ease of heating the garage when it was 
under the same roof was found a decided advantage and the 
convenience, especially in bad weather, of getting at the car 
quite won over the owner to this innovation in house planning. 

To the architect, however, the attached garage means a mo 
justment in house designing and this is especially significant 
in small houses. This garage is reminiscent of the woodshed 
and stable that made such characterful additions to the New 
England farmhouse, but on the small lot such rambling charm 
usually gives way to compact planning. The attach garage 
ought, however, to be considered not as an after-thought but as 
an in part of the house. 

The ingenuity of the architect is displayed in the various 
ways he designs the doors and windows, latches and hinges of 
this attach garage and all the other delightful little things 
that characterize the best small house. His real opportunity 
arises, however, from a more fundamental consideration of the 
structural arrangement of this new feature. The attached 
garage can be placed either in a wing or in an L, or even in a 
lean-to. This type is often possible in houses that have colonial 
traditions. It is balanced at times by a sunporch and makes a 
charming part in a house composition. The modern adapta- 
tion of the Dutch colonial house often allows this treatment. 
Such houses are usually best when they are situated on level 
ground. Attached garages can sometimes be tucked in very 
neatly under picturesquely sloping roofs. These are often 
best in houses of English type, of stone or half-timber, with 
quaint dormers and unexpected angles, that adapt themselves 
well to properties that are ru with outcropping ledges in 
wooded sections. The attached garage is sometimes relegated 


This shows a variation, the entrance to the attached garage being 
at the rear 
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Attractiveness and Comfort ‘ the cellar. 


May Be Well Combined Here 


This is sometimes 
charming, especially in a house of 
Gothic traditions, a tall house of 
stone and stucco with high-pitched 
roof and quaint windows, vaulted 
ceilings and arched doorways that are particularly fitted and 
extremely picturesque upon abruptly * andra hillsides. 

The garage door is an important factor in the arrangement 
of the house and of the grounds. To place it on the front is the 
frankest way and makes the drive short and direct. The con- 
tinual ease it provides in backing the car out to the street is 
quite as important as the immediate expense it avoids in the 
building of the driveway and the space it saves in the arrange- 
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ment of the ground by doing away entirely with a turn-around. 
To place the door of the garage at the side of the house has, 
however, other advantages. It presupposes, of course, enough 
space on the side for a turn-around which is useful not only for 
turning the car but for cleaning and repairing it. The door on 
the side hides open and empty garage room from the street, a 
factor which seems of very real importance. It helps, too, to 
subordinate the garage to the house for its great door often 
puts the more delicate and refined house door at a disad- 
vantage. Besides, it pushes the drive away from the house and 
makes it possible to divide it from the front lawn by hedges 
and shrubbery. This is seldom done for it is a fixed idea in many 
minds that there should be a feeling of openness at any cost. 
I like this subdivision, however, for then the driveway can be 
kept as a separate part of the grounds and, bounded on either 
side by hedging, it can be treated like a hallway. I have planned 
and seen enough examples to assure myself of the value of this 
arrangement and I believe that many people would enjoy it, 
too, if they were able to visualize it enough to realize its charm. 
This separation of the drive makes it possible, too, to consider 
the front lawn as a distinct unit to be enclosed with hedges 
and surrounded with attractive shrub borders, even on rather 
narrow lots and where the house is only twenty or thirty feet 
from the side-walk. 

Avoid placing the door of the garage at the back of the house. 
The necessity of making a turn-around large enough to allow 
the car to get into the garage usurps too much of the room 
that legitimately belongs to the garden or to the backyard. 
Placing the garage in the cellar or at the same level with it is 
another problem. Avoid it altogether unless the contours of 
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the land permit it. This statement cannot be made forceful 
enough. Avoid not merely the expense of the necessary grad- 
ing but the ruthless remodeling of the contours that this may 
necessitate. Such excavations usually make ugly wounds upon 
the landscape and upon the street and no amount of planting, 
charming tho it may sometimes be, can cover the scars. Own- 
ers of land and real estate pay too little attention as a rule to 
the natural advantages of property and do not visualize the 
effect of such ruthless jo unstudied procedure enough in 
advance. Architects, on the other sel have a rare oppor- 
tunity, tho at times a very difficult one, to influence the client 
in such matters so that the house can be moulded to contours. 
When the grades do permit placing the garage at the cellar 
level it offers a most economical use of space and some very 
icturesque opportunities as many hilly places have shown. 
metimes the garage is really put under the house but some- 
times it is placed next to the cellar. Then its roof becomes a 
platform that when nicely paved makes a pleasant place to 
walk out to from the living room. When there are trees near 
by you are often able to sit high up as if in the very branches. 
The sloping ground all around should‘not be terraced in any 
ordinary way but left quite rugged and covered with all man- 
ner of trees, shrubs and trailing vines in a pleasant tangle. 


‘THE attached garage takes the place of the garage that is 
put near the sidewalk. This position has been advocated by 
some but I think it a poor practice to spoil the view of the street 
in this way. All the little walks and drives are quite disturb- 
ing enough to one who walks along the street without the addi- 
tional interruption, as each little garage building cuts off the 
view of the house. It would be far better 
if we could get hedges and hedgerows, 
shrubs and trees planted along the side- 
walk for these would not disturb the view 
of the houses but give more attractive 
glimpses of them thru greenery. 

The attached garage has taken the place 
of the little shedlike outbuilding at the 
back of the lot that has spoiled many a 
suburb. Gardens have been overlooked 
because of it and all the space in back of 
the house—little enough at best—has 
been entirely sacrificed to it. The disap- 
pearance of the separate garage is an im- 
mense advantage to recently developed 
suburbs for the entire space in back of the 
house is now left for uninterrupted lawns 
and trees, shrubbery and flowers, little 
gardens and vegetable plots. So, the at- 
tached garage will do much to make the 
backs of our houses “garden fronts” and 
our suburbs the garden cities they ought 
to be. Besides the attached garage seems 
to lead the way to a wider lot unit, just as, 
I feel, the desire for a garden becoming 
more and more important at the same time 
may lead the way to a deeper one again. 

Besides improving the general appear- 
ance of the house and conserving the 
ground which could be used more advan- 
tageously, the attached-to-the-house garage 
has another advantage in that it may be 
more easily and more cheaply heated. 
Lighting and telephone service may also 
be carried on the are circuits at less ex- 
pense. Be sure that the garage is suffi- 
ciently lighted so that work on the car 
may be done at night if necessary. A 
portable light with a long extension cord 
will be useful. 

It will be wise to investigate municipal 
and state laws before building and in case 
there are any rulings against attaching the 
house to the garage it will not be difficult 
nor very expensive to fireproof the building. 

[Editor’s Note: Our Building Depart- 
ment is always glad to be of service to the 
home builder. If you are contemplating 
building or remodeling this season, write 
us concerning your problems, This service 
is free to subscribers. ] 


A charming touch is made in this under-the- 
house garage of Mr. C. E. Chambers, the illus- 
trator. Julius Gregory, Architect 
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OLOR has in recent years become a wonder-working factor 
in the attainment of beauty. Variations of color that 
were never dreamed of have sprung into being: combina- 

tions of color that were never thought reconcilable have leaped 
into favor. Everywhere, there has been a growing appreciation 
of color; and, fortunately, there has also been an increasing 
knowledge of the use and the possibilities of color that has 
served to deepen that appreciation. To our gardens and our 
home-interiors, this onward surge of glad color has already 
brought much new gaiety—and now it has begun to enliven 
house-exteriors! It has even invaded the roof—that last 
stronghold of conservatism! 

Roofs, whether of composition, shingle or slate, are, there- 
fore, no longer universally of drab monotone; they are, in- 
stead, frequently as many-hued as the biblical coat of Joseph. 
Thus, even in a small roof of very simple lines, there may be a 
happy range of colors, embracing mon iwcbegsr grayish blue 
and purple. In another instance, the effect may be warmer; 
soft woodsy-browns blending with quiet bronze-greens and rich 
tile-reds. There are still other roof color schemes that embody 
mellow tans and yellows in combination with such more sub- 
dued hues as bluish-green, gray and brown. Beautiful results, 
too, attend the use of several shades of a single color; this treat- 
ment giving a pleasing life and sense of texture in place of the 
curiously dead appearance that so often marks a roof of rigidly 
solid color. 

As the roof is usually one of the largest and most conspicuous 
features of a house, its coloring must, of course, be chosen with 
particular care. Even a desire for individuality is, then, not 
an excuse for the selection of roof-colors which are inhar- 
monious with the colorings of the house beneath. Indeed, 
there is a subtle charm in the reappearance upon the roof of 
some color used elsewhere in the treatment of the house. This 
is instanced by a roof of dull yellow, gray and green, which 
crowns a house of iron-tinged gray stone, and it is exemplified 
again by a house of warm buff-colored brick, shuttered and 
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Designed by Edward W. Tanner, Architect 


Color relieves the monotony and aids in harmonizing the house with the surroundings 


The Roof of Glad Color 


COLLIER STEVENSON 


latticed in greenish-blue, which is roofed in brown, varied by 
tan and green. 

The pictured house of stucco is a light brownish-gray in hue, 
with dark brown wood-trim and warm red brickwork to pro- 
vide the requisite touches of contrast. The roof of picturesque 
contour has, therefore, a good foundation upon which to im- 
pose its lively color scheme of browns, reds and greens, that 
recalls an Oriental rug or an age-softened tapestry. Were so 
great an expanse of roof finished in solid color, it might appear 
unduly heavy, but it is materially lightened and its perfect 
relationship to: the house maintained by the chosen color 
variation. 

Entrance to the house is effected by a hooded door which 
opens to the central hall. The living room of three exposures 
is located at the right—and both the hall and the living room 
are accorded direct communication with the living porch. 
That modern necessity, a fireplace, adds to the cheer Hoon 
fort of the living room, where much wall-space for furniture is 
agreeably present. 

The dining room, at the left of the entrance, enjoys an out- 
look in two directions; and, it too, provides furnishing-space in 
generous measure. A combined pantry and breakfast room 
intervenes between the dining room and the well arranged 
kitchen at the rear. To the built-in equipment in the kitchen 
has been added another useful feature in the shape of a little 
closet for brooms and other cleaning apparatus. Space is avail- 
able in the rear entry for a refrigerator. 

From the rear entry a door leads to the main hall, thus bring- 
ing the staircase to the second floor into convenient reach of 
the kitchen. A large coat closet is placed near the staircase. 
On the second floor, three bedrooms, a bathroom and a sleeping 
porch, together with a suitable array of closets large and small, 
are grouped about the central hall, from which closed-in stairs 
rise to the third floor. 

[Editor’s Note: Our Building Department willbe glad te 
give additional information on roofing types for this house.] 
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Designed by Clarence E. Shepard, Architect 


A Cottage of English Influence 


COLLIER STEVENSON 





Landscape Design by 
Francis Asbury Robinson 
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Planting list for landscape development 
of this design on opposite page 
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Weigela rosea—Pink Weigela 
Rhodotypos kerrioides—Jetbead 
Liqustrum ibota—Ibota 
Deutzia scabra—Fuzzy deutzia 
Spiraea itunes spirea 
Syringa aris—Var. Charles X. 
Rhus canadensis—F: 
. Forsythia sus eeping forsythia 

. Crataegus lig—Downy hawthorne 

2. Hydrangea paniculata—Panicle hawthorne 
13. Lonicera bella rosea—Pink Belle honeysuckle 
14. Viburnum dentatum—Arrowwood 

15. Rosa rugosa—Rugosa rose 

16. Rosa setigera—Prairie rose 


nt sumac 
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rivet 21. 
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Sambucus canadensis—American elder 

Cornus sanguinea—Bloodtwig dogwood 

Rosa nitida—Bristly rose 

Viburnum acerifolium—Maple leaved vi- 
burnum 

Viburnum cassinoides—Withe rod 

Syringa persica alba—Persian lilac 

Cornus paniculata—Gray dogwood 

i > tomentosum pli Jap 


owball 
Philadelphus grandiflorus—Big scentless 
mockorange 
Cornus alternsfolia—Pagoda dogwood 
Rosa lucida—Virginia rose 
Lonicera tatarica rosea—Tatarian rose 
Hibiscus syriacue—Shrub althea 
Lonicera bella albida—Belle honeysuckle 





Planting List by Francis A. Robinson 


Member American Society of Landscape Architects 
Deciduous Shrubs 17. 


Rosa wichuraiana— Memorial rose 18. 
Lonicera fragrantissima—White honeysuckle 19. 


31. :3erberis thunbergi—Japanese barberry 
= Lonicera morrowii— Morrow honeysuckle 
33. Elaeagnus umbellata—Autumn elaeagnus 


Evergreens 
34. Juniperus pfitzeriana—Pfitzer juniper 
35. Pinus nigra—Austrian pine 


Deciduous Trees 


. Acer saccharum—Sugar maple 

. Celtis occidentali tp~-Mlasitbesey 

. Fraxinus americana—White ash 

. Ulmus americana—American elm 

. Inariodendron tulipifera—Tulip tree 

. Fagus sylvatica purpurea—Purple beech 
. yssa sylvatica—Tupelo 


PO St 


Names taken from Standardized Plant Names as approved by the American Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature, 1923 





The charming English cottage shown 
on the opposite page is indeed a 
source of inspiration to the home- 
builder. Above the stone foundation 
the exterior walls are finished in 
white stucco over metal lath and 
half-timbered effects and inlays of 
brownish-red brick are introduced 
to offer accent. The brown stained 
shingled roof is broken into hori- 
zontal courses that give pleasing 
variation and appropriately all of 
the exterior trim is of soft brown 
hue. By studying the accompany- 
ing landscape plan it will not be 
difficult to visualize this house fur- 
ther beautified. Additional informa- 
tion concerning this house or these 
plans will be furnished on request 

















A Pleasing Bungalow 


For An Ordinary Lot 
COLLIER STEVENSON 


Living Room 


#67 #7136 





At the bottom of this page is shown 
a bungalow of pleasing type de- 
signed to meet the requirements of 
the small family. The walls of frame 
construction are finished in smooth 
white plaster and the roof is cov- 
ered with green stained shingles, 
with every fifth course doubled to 
create a horizontal band. All of 
the exterior wood trim is painted 
ivory white, and deep red brick- 
work is introduced upon chimney, 
terraces and porches. One of the 
especially delightful features is the 
porch which opens off from the 
dining room thus affording the 
family an agreeable vista thru the 
dining room and porch to the gar- 
den behind the bungalow. Mr. 
Stevenson will be glad to furnish 
house plans at a nominal cost 














Designed by Carl Boller, Architect 
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The porch properly furnished adds much to the comfort and charm of the home 


The Porch Invites Consideration 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 


ITH warm weather days not at all far distant, it is 
now none too soon to institute some endeavors on be- 
half of the porch—that summer haven which is so fre- 
quently slighted in the matter of attractive color and ene 


furniture! And why the porch should ever be a subject of 
indifference is really a mystery, for its position is usually so 
prominent, that any defect of furnishing or coloring is apt to 
be more flagrant there than in any other portion of a home. 
Nevertheless, even in an otherwise irreproachable house, the 
porch is quite often wholly lacking in artistic significance. 
This is all the more to be regretted in view of the unique 
decorative latitude which a porch affords as a veritable “garden 
room”—one domain where 

indoor comfort and outdoor 


much attention during recent years, the open porch has by no 
means lost favor. It is, indeed, so essentially outdoor in 
character that it probably never will lose its sway over house- 
holders who crave abundant fresh air, generous sunlight and 
intimate contact with nature as represented by a man-made 
garden. An open porch, tho, is not truly serviceable until it 
has been safeguarded against too ardent incursions of the sun 
and penetrating onslaughts of summer rain by the addition of 
either shades or awnings. 

Awnings once were viewed solely as utilitarian adjuncts, 
whereas, today, they are esteemed as a source of decoration— 
for, without in the least detracting from their usefulness, awn- 
ings have recently assumed 
much individuality of pat- 
tern and-$martness of color. 





freedom properly should 
jointly reign! 

Thecharm ofa well-ordered 
porch does not altogether lie 
in satisfactory furnishing and 
agreeable coloring. Instead, 
it; is to a considerable degree 
dependent upon contour. 
Thus, the porch that is over- 
long and very narrow sim- 
ply prohibits any furniture 
placement likely to promote 
charm—and, when a porch 
lacks proper furnishing pos- 
sibilities, it usually tends to 
render futile any efforts to- 
wards color individuality! 
Generally speaking, then, a 
porch should be either square 
or oblong; in width not less 
than ten feet and in mini- 
mum area at least one hun- 
dred square feet. Such a 
porch—really a roomlike ad- 
dition to the home—both 
invites and effectively dis- 
plays comfort assuring fur- 
niture of carefully considered 
lo¢ation. 

Tho the glass enclosed 
porch, because of its winter 





Stripes of varied width flaunt 
colors of every degree from 
softest pastel to vibrant 
brilliance, and. braid-bound 
scalloped edges vie with cot- 
ton fringes as a popular fin- 
ish. Plain awnings are, of 
course, still often used—but 
they lack the colorful charm 
which is so definitely to the 
fore in the awnings of gay 
striped material. 

It is true that porch shades 
do not possess the endless 
range of colorings now ob- 
tainable in awnings, being, 
in fact, more or less con- 
fined to greens and browns. 
This is not an artistic stum- 
bling block, however, for the 
quiet phases of brown and 
green are sufficiently neutral 
in effect to bear use with any 
more resplendent hues ap- 
pearing in the general fur- 
nishing of the (Cont. on p. 65 


A porch comfortably furnished 
like this will be your most pop- 
ular “room” this summer 








usefulness, has attracted 
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For TEN YEARS -DEPENDABLE 


Exceptional dependability has been a char- 
acteristic of Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
since the day the first of these sturdy cars 
was marketed. 


Not once in a decade has it failed to uphold 
and enhance its reputation for faithful per- 
formance. 


The reason for its consistent goodness and 
continued betterment points directly back to 
the ideals of the founders. 


Instead of fluctuating between an endless 
series of annual models, they determined to 
concentrate on the perfection of a single 
chassis. 

Dodge Brothers Motor Car today is the 


embodiment of that ideal—an ideal that will 
endure as long as the institution itself. 


Donose Brotners Derroir 


Donse Brotwers (CANADA) LimiteD 
WALKERVILLGE, ONTARIO 

















The porch properly furnished adds much to the comfort and charm of the home 


The Porch Invites Consideration 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 


ITH warm weather days not at all far distant, it is 
now none too soon to institute some endeavors on be- 
half of the porch—that summer haven which is so fre- 
quently slighted in the matter of attractive color and pleasing 
furniture! And why the porch should ever be a suhiant of 
indifference is really a mystery, for its position is usually so 
prominent, that any defect of furnishing or coloring is apt to 
be more flagrant there than in any other portion of a home. 
Nevertheless, even in an otherwise irreproachable house, the 
porch is quite often wholly lacking in artistic significance. 
This is all the more to be regretted in view of the unique 
decorative latitude which a porch affords as a veritable “garden 
pom”—one domain where 
indoor comfort and outdoor 
freedom properly should 
jointly reign! 

Thecharm ofa well-ordered 
porch does not altogether lie 
in satisfactory furnishing and 
agreeable coloring. Instead, 
it, is to a considerable degree 
dependent upon contour. 
Thus, the porch that is over- 
long and very narrow sim- 
ply prohibits any furniture 
placement likely to promote 
charm—and, when a porch 
lacks proper furnishing pos- 
sibilities, it usually tends to 
render futile any efforts to- 
wards color individuality! 
Generally speaking, then, a 
porch should be either square 
or oblong; in width not less 
than ten feet and in mini- 
mum area at least one hun- 
dred square feet. Such a 
porch—really a roomlike ad- 
dition to the home—both 
invites and effectively dis- 
plays comfort assuring fur- 
niture of carefully considered 
lo¢ation. 

Tho the glass enclosed 
porch, because of its winter 
usefulness, has attracted 
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much attention during recent years, the open porch has by no 
means lost favor. It is, indeed, so essentially outdoor in 
character that it probably never will lose its sway over house- 
holders who crave abundant fresh air, generous sunlight and 
intimate contact with nature as represented by a man-made 
garden. An open porch, tho, is not truly serviceable until it 
has been safeguarded against too ardent incursions of the sun 
and penetrating onslaughts of summer rain by the addition of 
either shades or awnings. 

Awnings once were viewed solely as utilitarian adjuncts, 
whereas, today, they are esteemed as a source of decoration— 
for, without in the least detracting from their usefulness, awn- 
ings have recently assumed 
much individuality of pat- 
tern and“smartness of color. 
Stripes of varied width flaunt 
colors of every degree from 
softest pastel to vibrant 
brilliance, and. braid-bound 
scalloped edges vie with cot- 
ton fringes as a popular fin- 
ish. Plain awnings are, of 
/ course, still often used—but 

they lack the colorful charm 
which is so definitely to the 
fore in the awnings of gay 
striped material. 

It is true that porch shades 
do not possess the endless 
range of colorings now ob- 
tainable in awnings, being, 
in fact, more or less con- 
fined to greens and browns. 
This is not an artistic stum- 
bling block, however, for the 
quiet phases of brown and 
green are sufficiently neutral 
in effect to bear use with any 
more resplendent hues ap- 
pearing in the general fur- 
nishing of the (Cont. on p. 65 


A porch comfortably furnished 
like this will be your most pop- 
ular “room” this summer 


BSS NS 
. 
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For TEN Years - DEPENDABLE 


Exceptional dependability has been a char- 
acteristic of Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
since the day the first of these sturdy cars 
was marketed. 


Not once in a decade has it failed to uphold 
and enhance its reputation for faithful per- 
formance. 


The reason for its consistent goodness and 
continued betterment points directly back to 
the ideals of the founders. 


Instead of fluctuating between an endless 
series of annual models, they determined to 
concentrate on the perfection of a single 
chassis. 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car today is the 
embodiment of that ideal—an ideal that will 
endure as long as the institution itself. 


Donose BrotnHers Derroir 


Donsce Brotwers (CANADA) Limited 
WALKERVILLEGE, ONTARIO 

















Have a Nursery in Your Garden 


ROMAINE B. WARE 


It Adds Interest and 
Profit to Gardening 


EVERAL years ago I discovered that I 
frequently had an oversupply of 
young self-sown seedling plants, also 

that when I divided my old clumps of iris, 
there were many very small divisions, too 
small to plant in the border and still too valuable to throw 
away. SoI hit upon the plan of devoting a small plot of ground 
in the back of the yard to what might be called my nursery. 
And it surely has been a great addition to my garden, in fact 
I could hardly get along without it now. 

In the spring as I go thru the borders I find many young 
plants of choice perennials and promptly transplant them to 
my nursery, where they can have the best of care for a season 
or two till they get large enough to place in a permanent loca- 
tion to make a garden picture. It is surprising how quickly 
they grow into sizable plants. Also there are a lot of varieties 
of perennials that do not come true to color as to their parent 
plant. The nursery plot gives you a chance to flower them 
and see what they are, then you can tell if you want them in 

our borders. Perennial phlox is one of the kinds that should 
handled this way; seedlings so many times produce blooms 
of that miserable magenta color; these are anything but desir- 
able in the average color scheme. Holiyhocks, usually listed as 
biannuals, can be very successfully kept as a perennial if cut 
back to the ground as soon as the first bloom is about over, not 
allowing them to go to seed. If the color scheme is at all par- 
ticular you will have to bloom your hollyhock seedlings before 
planting them in their places. 
When you divide your peonies you always have some small 
ieces of root with one eye that is too small to expect anything 
si for several years, but if you will plant them in your nursery 
they will, within two or three years, make a plant worthwhile. 
Then, when one is dividing peonies oftentimes the tags get lost 
and you do not know what the variety is. In this event just 
a the divisions in a row, leave them three years till they 
ve given you typical blooms and undoubtedly you will be 
able to tell the variety. 


EVERAL I had a chance to buy several large 
plants of aaah: Sheen on their own roots. The fact that 
they were on their own roots made them particularly valuable. 
Being old plants they had a great many suckers growing u 
from the roots, and as each rooted shoot was of the same stoc 
as the mother plant, if it were planted it would soon grow into 
a valuable shrub. From seven old lilacs I cut about twenty- 
five young plants and still left the old plant large enough to 
w properly. The old heavy shoots were about six to eight 
feet tall so I cut them back to three feet. This could not be 
done if they were budded or grafted stock; in that event the 
root suckers would not be the same as the plant; you should 
always insist on “own root” lilacs when you are buying. They 
are very much more satisfactory from every standpoint. It 
is generally acknowledged that the old common lilacs are not 
worth planting; the French lilacs are so much more beautiful 
in every respect. There are several other kinds of shrubs that 
may be multiplied the same way in your nursery plot. 
The nursery plot may be used to good advantage to grow 


our own perennials from seeds; this is very easy and you can 
ve hun of plants at a very small cost. To do this you 
should have a hotbed and cold frame in connection with your 


nursery; these are very easy to handle. 

In growing plants in your nursery you will probably have 
more plants than you need; in case you do there are always 
many garden loving friends that will be only too glad to ex- 
change with you for something that you do not have in your 

en. This is an excellent way to increase your collection of 
plants at a very small outlay. 

Coreopsis iflora (the perennial) is a plant that does 
best if it is not allowed to get too large; take up your large 
plants and divide them into a lot of little ones and they will 
reward any with more and better flowers. Gaillardia must 
be -= ed Rees — or — year o it — die Boe You 
can e about fifty divisions from one large plant of gaillardia 
and after leaving them for one year in the nursery they will be 
ehoice plants suitable to plant in your best border. 

The nursery is an excellent place to plant small evergreens. 
When I first started my garden I found a grower that was 
selling out and was able to buy a dozen spruce trees about nine 
inches tail for ten cents each; today they are three to four feet 
tall and would be worth several do apiece. I also found a 
half dozen little red cedars about a foot tall growing wild in 
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the hills and transplanted them to my 
nursery where they grew very nicely. | 
traded one this fall for a four-dollar peony. 
It would have cost much more to have 
bought the same size red cedar at the 
average nursery. In growing biannuals the nursery plot is in- 
dispensable, these must be grown one season to flower the next, 
then they must be replaced; with your supply always coming on 
in the nursery you are never without plants to fill up your 
borders. Such things as canterbury bells and the old-fash- 
ioned sweet william must be handled this way. 

The nursery plot is the ideal place to plant the small gladiolus 
bulblets and grow them into blooming size bulbs; in light soils 
they develop very quickly. If you wish to have a large collec- 
tion of “glads” and obtain them at a comparatively small out- 
lay you can buy small size bulbs and bulblets at a mere fraction 
of the price asked for the larger sizes and in a year or two 
they will be blooming size. 


"THERE is one very satisfactory shrub that may be in- 
creased easily by dividing the old clumps into small di- 
visions, plant them in the nursery for a year and you have a lot 
of strong vigorous young shrubs that will make a real show in 
he borders. This is Hydrangea aborescens grandiflora, (snow- 

all hydrangea), one of the easiest of all shrubs to grow and 
one of the most satisfactory. It does well in partial shade and 
on the north side of buildings. It needs an abundance of water 
in hot, dry weather. In the spring the whole plant should be 
cut down to within three inches of the ground, this will produce 
fewer flower stems but they will be much stronger and will 
have very much re ge blooms. 

You will also find the ere A plot an ideal place to plant 
extra plants to use for cutting flowers. Many of us dislike to 
cut much of the bloom in our borders as it spoils the picture 
effect of the masses of bloom. Mass color is the thing we must 
strive for in our borders. It may be obtained by planting 
from three to a dozen or more plants of a kind together. 

If you have any plants of Rosa sa you may find suckers 
coming up from the roots now and then; these may be dug up, 
planted in your nursery and they will soon be nice shrubs. 

Each year as the catalogs come in the winter and spring, and 
you look thru them, there are a lot of things you would like to 
try out, but if you try them in your borders and they do not 
turn out right you will have a bare spot that will be an eyesore 
all season. This may be avoided by trying them out in the 
nursery first. There you may give them the best of care with 
the least effort and if they are satisfactory you will know where 
to plant them and how to handle them next year. 

As you experiment with your little nursery plot you will 
find it very interesting, there will always be something new 
to observe and each season you will learn more about the habits 
of the plants. You will find that you can do lots of things in 
the handling of them that ~ had never thought possible; 
there are so many little tricks to learn that you never tire of 
working in your nursery. 


"THERE is another use for your nursery plot: if you grow a 
lot of tulips as many sale do and wish to utilize your 
ground to its fullest extent, you will transplant the tulips to 
your nursery = as soon as ard are thru blooming and let 
them mature there. If you do not let your bulbs mature proper- 
ly they will not bloom for you next year. In growing Rarwie 
tulips, they are —— so deep that it is not necessary 
to transplant them. You can plant annuals right over them. 

One of the greatest joys of gardening is to experiment, and 
your nursery plot is your experiment station. Each week you 
can have something new to watch and in that way your garden 
will always hold your interest. So many eners start in and 

lant their garden full of all kinds of plants and then, as they 
ve no place to try out the new things from year to year, they 
soon lose interest in what they have. Just try the nursery 
plan and I know you will get a whole lot more pleasure and 
—— from your backyard garden than you ever have 
ore. 

The nursery garden is of especial advantage to the man who 
is building a new home and who wishes to develop the home 
grounds at a minimum expenditure of cash. A corner of the 

rden, out of way of the builders, may be used to start all 

inds of stevie d , cuttings, tiny trees and the like to be 


transplanted later to their permanent homes in the border, 
yard or garden. 
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Your guide to the 
choicest of pines 








So that you may know this won- 
derful pine, grown in the Inland 
Empire of the Great Northwest, 
we have named it “Pondosa” and 
stamped it with the trade-mark 
herewith. Pondosa Pine is light 
in weight, yet strong. It serves 
many building purposes. It is 
beautiful wood. It is economical. 
It is dependable. Every piece is 
rigidly graded, thoroughly 
seasoned and carefully milled. 
For sale by all good lumber dealers. 
Write for booklet. Address 
Dept. 13, Western Pine Manu- 
facturers Association of Portland, 
Oregon. 


Pondosa Pine 


The Pick o'the Pines 
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How to Finish 


Home-Made Furniture 





After spending precious hours mak- 
ing furniture by hand—you naturally 
want to give it as beautiful a finish 
as possible for a well made piece may 
be ruined if improperly finished, 
whereas, any small defects are mini- 
mized if well finished. 


JOHNSON’S 
WOOD DYE 


Johnson’s Wood Dye isfor the artistic 
coloring of all wood. It is very easy 
to apply—dries in four hours and will 
not rub off ‘or smudge—penetrates 
deeply, bringing out the beauty of 
the grain. Made in seventeen beauti- 
ful shades, all of which may be easily 
lightened or darkened 
For finishing over Johnson’s Wood 


’ Dye we recommend Johnson’s Var- 
nishes or Johnson’s Polishing Wax. 


FREE-25c Book 
on Wood Finishing 


This book gives complete instructions for 
finishing new and refinishing old wood. It 
is the work of experts—profusely illustrated 
in color. Use coupon below. 


“The A 
PROPERTREATMEN? 





FURNITURE 


f 8S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. B. H. 4, 
RACINE, WIS. - 


Please send me Free and Postpaid your 25c Instruc- 
j iy Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautify- 


¥ My Dealer is 
U ty Name 
Buty Address. 

City & State 
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Folks Not Afraid of an Idea 


IV—A. E. Kunderd 


[t is not always given to us to know 
the importance of our surroundings. 
Sometimes a trifling incident shapes 
our whole lives. A certain great manu- 
facturer ran across an old mowing ma- 
chine, and in tinkering with it, founded a 
gigantic business. A famous publisher 
once assured this writer that if his grand- 
father hadn’t given him a typewriter when 
he was a boy, he would never have gone 
into the publishing business. And a mil- 
lionaire jobber is forced to admit that 
he would never have been a millionaire if 
he hadn’t gone hunting one afternoon! 

A. E. Kunderd, who has produced more 
than five hundred distinct varieties of 
gladioli and two new distinct races of 
this wonderful flower, gives credit for his 
original inspiration to his grandfather, 
Rudolph Kunderd. 

“My grandfather, Rudolph Kunderd, 
migrated to this country from Switzer- 
land some ninety years ago,” says Mr. 
Kunderd. “He settled on the banks of 
the Wabash river in Indiana, some thirty 
miles south of Fort Wayne. He was 
very fond of a fine lawn and garden, and 
had a choice collection of various ever- 
greens and rows of beautiful boxwood 
trees on either side of garden walks. His 
fruit orchard contained a collection of 
nearly one hundred varieties of apples, 
many choice kinds of which are now 
rarely to be found. 

“T was very much the companion of 
my grandfather as soon as I became old 
enough to run about. It was while still a 
boy that I became interested in the com- 
mon old red gladiolus, named Brench- 
leyensis, and commenced to grow a little 
stock of bulbs of this variety for myself. 
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This experience so whetted my appetite 
for the gladiolus that I commenced to 
search the seed and plant catalogs for 
every other variety that might be found.” 

This was nearly fifty years ago. At. 
that time, about the only strain of glad- 
iolus to be had was the Gandevensis type, 
and these in very limited kinds. But 
young Kunderd collected all he could 
find, and later, as new introductions were 
made, he added them to his collection. 
His interest soon led him to study the 
laws of breeding or hybridizing and to 
attempt raising seedlings of his own. 
With the true hybridist’s instinct for 
variations, he ‘soon noticed among his 
seedlings a slight variation of petals in 
some of his older varieties. He suspected 
that this was due to some of the remote 
ancestry, and immediately began to col- 
lect wild gladioli from England, Holland 
and other sources, in search of Khe 
ancestry which had been responsible for 
the ruffled petals. 

Due to this painstaking search, he suc- 
ceeded in locating a number of species 
having more or less ruffled petals. It 
was now only a question of breeding, 
experiments, years of effort in selection 
and trials, to produce a new race or strain. 
of gladioli, in many colors, having ruffled 
petals. 

This may seem to have been an idle 
waste of time to the layman, but it is 
upon just such slight variations that 
the skillful hybridist bases his creations 
which add so much to the beauty of our 
gardens and orchards. Anyone who has 
grown ruffled gladioli will instantly admit 
their greater value over the old plain- 
petaled kinds. Yet back of that greater 





A. E. Kunderd, whose idea was better ‘‘glads”’ 
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value and beauty,lie years of effort and 
painstaking attention to detail. Often- 
times, the greatest triumphs are based 
upon variations so slight as seldom to be 
noticed by the av gardener. 

Mr. Kunderd’s whole idea was a 
newer and a better race of gladioli that 
would produce more color variations and 

ter adaptability in use than the few 
mited varieties that were available when 
he commenced to grow them nearly fifty 

ears ago. He has devoted practically 
hia entire life to this ideal, spending his 
entire time during the past twenty-one 
years to this end. 

When asked what he considered his 
greatest creation, he promptly answered: 
“The Ruffled Gladiolus, as it is an evolve- 
ment from species more highly developed 
or improved, and found in many beautiful 
colors.” 

But he hasn’t stopped there. When 
the yellow-flowered species Primulinus 
was introduced from South Africa, Mr. 
Kunderd secured some of the bulbs and 
developed a strain of superior Primulinus 
hybrids of both plain and ruffled petals. 
When he first began the production of 
the ruffled gladiolus, he noticed a further 
variation in some of his seedlings—an 
occasional seedling with petals somewhat 
laciniated. He worked for years to es- 
tablish a strain having this c ristic 
and two years ago was able to offer his 
first perfected — “Lacinatus,” of 
this new race, which bids fair to become 
as popular as his more famous ruffled 
strain. 

It is always interesting to know what 
opinion great hybridists and naturalists 
have regarding the forces with which they 
work. To develop'Mr. Kunderd’s theory, 
he was questioned specifically about it. 

“Have your experiments tended to 

rove or disprove the Mendel theory of 
breeding?” he was asked. 

“Mendel’s ony is true,’”’ he answered, 
“but it is affected by environment, which 
creates modifications or exceptions to the 
general rule. Mutations act a part which 
creates changes or variations beyond the 
strict operation of the law of Mendel.” 
Hybridists are quite commonly agreed 
on this point. In explanation, it may be 
said that Mendel advanced the theory 
that the phenomena of inheritance in the 
a of rg — occurs 
in an o way and with apparent 
metho regularity. Mendel’s law 
may be the general law of all heredity, 
but it is difficult to demonstrate except 
where the number of units is small. In 
ordinary breeding operations where one 
deals with a pure breed or variety, it has 
little practical application. It is only in 
the crossing for the purpose of securing 
new combinations of characters that it 
may have a place, and is then subject to 
exceptions as Mr. Kunderd notes. 

Again, Mr. Kunderd was asked: “Is 
the intelligence of the cell limited to the 
cell, or does it, in your opinion, proceed 
from some outside ee” 

“In my opinion,” he answered, “the 
universal(?) intelligence operates thru 
the cell. The true answer to this ques- 
tion, it seems to me, would solve the 
question of immortality.” 

Mr. Kunderd put his finger on exactly 
the point in answering the question. Many 
plant breeders and naturalists come to 
the point where they seem to feel that 
the intelligence of the cell is of itself. If 
It is of itself, and limited to itself, it 
would indicate that when the cell dies the 


Continued on page 85 
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“You know what 
I want! Come on 
with some more of 


those Kellogg’s 


Corn Flakes!” It’s 
the flavor that 
makes you love 
Kellogg’s — that 
simply marvelous, 


indescribable flavor. 


The flavor of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes is the talk of the break- 
fast food world. Discover it 
tomorrow morning. Serve 
Kellogg’s with milk or cream. 
Always ready. Right from the 
package into the bowl. No cook- 
ing. No sticky dishes to wash. 
Also delicious with fresh or pre- 
served fruits. For sale at grocers 
everywhere. Served in all res- 
taurants and hotels. 
4 




















CORN FLAKES 


Oven-fresh ALWAYS 

Kellogg’s patented 

inner - sealed 3 

wrapper preserves 

favor and keeps the 

fakes toasty-crisp. 
an ex 









4hir sd aey, 


We challenge the 
World! 
Try any ready-to-eat cereal. 


You won't find anotiier that 
even the mar- 
found only in 


velous 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
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AMERICAN GUMWOOD | 
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Dignity and harmony in Gumwood paneling 


The wood that brings 
GOOD FURNITURE 


within reach 


Moe actual value may be put into 
the design and craftsmanship of 
the furniture which adorns your home, 
when American Gumwood, a cabinet 
hardwood of surpassing quality, is 
suitably used in the construction of 
solid parts. 


This native wood per- 
mits the utmost in ap- 
pearance, in the artistic 
treatmient of other 
woods selected for orna- 
mental surfaces, with- 
out sacrifice of value or 
beauty. It brings good 
furniture within reach 
of the average purse. 
Ask leading retail fur- 
niture dealers. 





All gumwood construction, 
except ornamental panels 


The Rich Harmony of Paneled Walls 


For those who love the 
dignified atmosphere of 
a paneled interior, in 
living room, dining 
room, or library, the 
soft aatural coloring of 
American gumwood 
offers rare opportunity 
to enhance the indi- Gumwood legs and cross- 
viduality of a modern pieces Support a richl 
inlaid top of selected hod. 
home. plows » 





_Legs, stretchers and 
other solid parts of American gumwood 


Our new booklet will bring you full color illus- 
trations suggesting the decorative possibilities 
of this wonderful wood; also a discussion of its 
accepted use in the best furniture. 


Mail the coupon below for your free copy 








Gumwoop Szrvice Bureau or THE 
Harpwoop Mrrs. Institute 

© | Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Please send me your free booklet 
**Beautiful American Gumwood.”” 
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Gray-stained shingles are effectively used in place of clap-boards on this charming cottage 


The Versatility of. Stains 


Continued from page 21 


An unusual development which enjoys 
much popularity is the blended roof. 
This altogether charming effect is ob- 
tained by dipping the shingles in several 
shades of ied or green or gray and laying 
them haphazard on the roof, being careful 
to avoid anything like a fixed design. 
Different colors may also be mingled on 
the same roof in this way. There is no 
limit to the possibilities of these blending 
schemes, since variegated shades of color 
in every possible combination may be 
employed with unique and delightful 
effect. 

There is no roof so attractive as one 
of gay color; it gives, more than 
any other single thing that can be done to 
the exterior, a distinctive quality to a 
house. Nor should it be forgotten that 
staining is a very profitable investment; 

igments ground in linseed oil and carri 

into the fibres of the wood with creosote, 
preserve the shingles against dry-rot 
and weather; money will be saved on re- 
pair bills for if the shingles are restained 
at proper intervals they will last until 
actually worn out by the attrition of the 
elements. 

Thus, in addition to their aesthetic 
qualities, which prompted one leading 
architect to say that their invention was 
“The first advance in exterior coloring in 
half a century,” there is the element of 


practical economy in the staining of 
shingles which«more than pays for the 
cost. 

Shingle stains are useful and appro. 
ae for all other kinds of unplaned 
umber as well as for shingles, and they 
are used, to a great extent, on 
siding, especially on the bungalow style 
of house. In fact, the bungalow, whether 
built with shingles or siding, has grown 
to its fullest development thru the use of 
the coloring effects produced by these 
stains, and no other finish seems to suit 
it so well. Fences, coops, kennels, and all 
similar objects of frame construction, that 
need surface protection, can be easily and 
cheaply stained with satisfying results. 

So much for the usefulness of stains 
outside the house; in the interior, wood 
staining and its copartner, varnish, render 
just as important services from the stand- 
points of beauty and utility. 

Before proceeding further it might be 
well to take up the question of why we 
stain woods. Time was when a great 
deal of the staining done was in the at- 
tempt to make a cheap wood resemble an 
expensive wood—for instance, to make 
birch look like mahogany. Soft woods 
with little or uninteresting grain and 
“figure” were stained to imitate oak, 
mahogany or walnut. This was prompt- 
ed by the same (Continued on page 72) 


“There is no roof so attractive as the orie of gay color” 
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HE DOCTOR sAyYs it isn’t a 
new home, just the old 
— remodeled. But Mrs. 
rown says it’s even better 
than a new one, for it still 
has all the old rooms, full 
of memories, the fine old 
shade trees that take a 
generation to grow. And the stucco of Atlas 
White that covered the weather-beaten out- 
side has a lasting freshness, yet quiet dignity 
that exactly fits the house and its setting. 


The Doctor grumbles a bit: ‘‘A thousand 
dollars for appearances!’’ But Mrs. Brown re- 
plies—‘"We saved a big painting bill, we 
used two tons less coal this winter, and it’s 


only the first year. That’s a, pretty good 























‘Dr. Brown’s new home cost $1,000.00 - made from 
the old home with ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT 


annual return on a thousand dollars— but 
the Doctor’s only hiding his pride. You 
should see him showing his friends around.” 
New homes from old—that’s only part of the 
Atlas White story. Your architect will tell you 
that with it are obtainable textures possible 
with no other material. And in addition, also 
through Atlas, you can now have color harmo- 
nies and variations formerly impossible in con- 
crete. If you are planning a new home, or re- 
modeling an old one, we willbe glad to help you. 


Between the Atlas plants and the user there is but 
one distributor—the building material dealer—who 
brings Atlas to the public cheaper than by any other 
method. Any architect, contractor or prospective 
builder is invited to write this company on the 
possibilities of concrete made with Atlas. 


nit LAS 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Company 














CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS DES MOINES DAYTON OMAHA 
BUFFALO KANSAS CITY JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Ir You Arg INTERESTED IN: Atias PortLaND CEMENT Co. 
: , Please send information on 
Remodeling, Homes, Garages, Farm Construction Sen 





MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 








Address 
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HOW MONEY GROWS 
At 4% compound Interest 

Save 
per a You will have in ~ 
month 3 years 5 years 10 years 20 years 30 years 
 Ratenaws esa taihiae andes $ 37.75 $ 65.23 $ 144.31 $ 357.58 $ 673.26 
Devisabws Re0 tees eke 113.25 195.69 432.93 1,072.74 2,019.78 
Detdiincts ash de uitd aceon 188.75 326.16 721.55 1,787 .93 3,366 .30 
PE civec Shue eee eee 377 .52 652.32 1,443.12 3,575 .76 6,732 .60 
Dp ak bige dale we etn Chee 943 .80 1,630 .80 3,607 .80 8,939 .40 16,831.50 











How toGet a Little More Home 


HARRY J. CREVISTON 


FU YERYONE is seeking “happiness,”’ 
but if you ask a group of people 
what constitutes happiness you will 
hear a variety of answers. Many folks 
will spell it “HAPPINE$$,” but nearly 
everyone will agree that money in 
itself does not mean happiness. If we 
will first spell it “HAPPINE¢¢” and 
keep it growing until it becomes ,,HAP- 
PINE$$,” then we find what we are 
seeking, because there is always true joy 
in accofnplishment. 

Recently a man 65 years old was hand- 
ed a check for $500 as a result of ten 
years saving of $3 per month. His son 
telling of it said, “F ather danced around 
like a schoolboy.” He was happy, and 
he pointed to the check with pride because 
it was an accomplishment, altho the 
amount was trivial as compared to his 
wealth. 


AMES J. Hill once said, “If you want 

to know whether you are destined to bea 
success or failure in life, you can easily 
find out. The test is simple and is infall- 
ible: ‘Are you able to save money?’”’ 

Did you ever notice that there is only 
one letter difference in the two words 
“save” and “have”? You cannot “have” 
if you do not “save,” and it is a certainty 
that if you do not “S-A-V-E” so that 
you will “H-A-V-E” then you will 
“S-L-A-V-E” as long as you live. 

The banks gave out some interesting 
facts when they made an extensive study 
of the average man. They found that 
out of 100 average men entering the busi- 
ness world, 64 of them are still living at 
age 65. Of those 64 only four are inde- 
pendent (one is wealthy and three have 
sufficient income for their needs), the other 
60 have nothing (siz of them are still able 
to work for their own'support, but fifty-four 
are dependent on children, relatives or 
charity). 

Real thrift is not a matter of putting 
away some money for a few months or a 
couple of years and then spending it. It 
is instead a definite progress toward a 
certain goal. To get anywhere we must 
aim at something? perhaps it is the 
amount necessary for the first payment 
on a home, or it may be an old-age-fund, 
or an educational fund for the little ones, 
or it could well be the idea of securing 
our first $1,000. 

The most important thing in accom- 
plishing a goal of saving is to have a 
definite system or plan for doing so—in 
fact, system is the chief factor in accom- 
plishing any purpose, whether it be the 
operation of a business, or of a railroad, or 
of a home. Mother knows the value of 
system in her routine of household duties. 





The United States treasury department 
has put it very definitely in a booklet 
entitled, “How Other People Get Ahead.” 
One paragraph reads, “To get ahead you 
must have a simple and definite plan. 
Hit or miss methods won’t do; in the 
accumulation of money they are posi- 
tively fatal.” 

It is not so much a question of how 
much we save, but rather the regularity 
with which we do it, that will mean the 
most in the long run. Regularity will 
accomplish any goal provided we allow 
sufficient time. No living being could 
leap, in one jump, to the top of the steps 
of our national capitol in Washington, 
but anyone who can navigate at all could 
reach the top by pg be one step at a time. 
The money we save “‘step by step” grows 
at a surprising rong you ever think 
of the comparison of interest with a snow- 
ball; “the farther you push it, the bigger 
it grows?” 

You parents! Your son or daughter 
is entitled to a real lesson in thrift. My 
dear old dad told me to save my money— 
most of your fathers did likewise, but dad 
failed to show me how, and he failed to 
show me how fast small amounts saved 
would grow into large sums. Of course 
we all had our banks of childhood days to 
save our pennies and nickels, but that 
was before we knew how to spend dollars. 


BEGIN now to teach your boy or girl 
what real thrift is. Have them aim ata 
goal of $1,000. Picture it to them as a 
goal to have attained when they are 55 
years old. At 4 percent compound inter- 
est they could om $1,000 when they 
are 55 if they will save— 

only $13.06 per year starting at age 20 

$23.09 per year starting at age 30 

$32.26 per year starting at age 35 
Think of it—only $13.06 per year, $1.09 
per month, less than 4 cents daily, would 
give them $1,000 in 35 years. An actual 
saving of only $457.10 and interest ac- 
cumulation of $542.90. 

Point out to them that if they wait ten 
years they will only have 25 years to 
get there, and it would require $23.09— 
nearly twice as much for only 10 years 
less time. 

Many of us would be better off today if 
someone had “drilled’”’ these figures into 
us when we were starting. Perhaps we 
would have been more leery of get-rich- 
quick schemes. High interest rates and 
safety do not go together. 


Regularly saving and wisely investing — 


only a small part of it, means that when 
Father Time comes calling he will find 
us prepared to greet him with a smile of 
happiness. 
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How Mr. Johnson improved upon 


the “good, old-fashioned” floor 


Are you building a home? Are you re- 
modeling, redecorating? Then read 
this story of a practical engineer who 
found a better way to build floors. 






















E was showing the plans of his new home. 

“What’s this,” asked a friend, “linoleum 

floors? Better stick to the good, old-fashioned way 
and put down wood.” 


But Mr. Johnson only smiled. As an engineer, he 
had learned that old methods are not always the 
best. Back in 1916, when he built his first home, 
he specified “ good, old-fashioned” floors of wood. 


But in one room, the kitchen, he laid linoleum. 


Five years later, when he sold that house, only 
one floor looked as “good” as new. It was the 
floor that was walked on the most, the floor that 
received the hardest abuse—the kitchen floor of 
linoleum! Recalling these past experiences, Mr. 
Johnson had good reason to smile. 









The linoleum floors in Mr. Johnson’s new home are as permanent as the doors 
and windows and walls. These floors of modern comfort and beauty are firmly 
cemented in place over a warm lining of heavy builders’ deadening felt. They 
are warm, springy, clean floors and will last for a*lifetime of hard wear, 


linoleum floors will ever need is an occasional wax- 
ing and polishing. And they grow prettier every 
time they are polished!” 


Would you like to know more about the better 
way to build floors? Would you like to enjoy greater 
floor comfort and modern floor beauty at moderate 
expense? Then write to our Bureau of Interior 
Decoration. 


For either new or old homes, this Bureau will 
help you plan floors that are part of your pretty 
interiors, built-in floor beauty that lasts a lifetime. 


You can see the latest designs in Armstrong’s 
Linoleum floors at any good department or furni- 
ture store. Step in the next time you are shopping. 











Today, Mr. Johnson’s new home is a con- 
vincing example of the beauty, comfort 
and convenience of modern linoleum 
floors. Even closets and stair landings in 
the new residence of this Illinois engineer 
are floored with linoleum. 


Does Mr. Johnson believe he has found 
a better way to build floors? A recent letter 
reads, “I chose Armstrong’s Linoleum 
for my new home because I thought it 
would be soft to walk on, springy, and 
noiseless. I also knew it to be sanitary and 
easy to keep clean. 


“In actual use, my linoleum floors have 
shown not only all these advantages but 
others as well. They are warm floors. Why? 
Because they retain heat. Because their 


unbroken and practically one-piece sur- 
face keeps out all draughts and cold air. 
Because cork, the chief ingredient of 
linoleum, is one of the best heat insu- 
lators known. The heavy deadening felt 
over which my linoleum floors are firmly 
cemented further increases their warmth. 


“This floor warmth means more than 
foot comfort alone. It has actually helped 
me to reduce my coal bills considerably, 
even though my new home is much 
larger than the old one. 


“Nor is this the only saving my linoleum 
floors have brought me. I hunted up my 
bills for maintaining the wood floors in my 
old house. In not quite five years I spent 
$380 for refinishing these floors. All my 


Learn what really modern linoleum looks 
like. You can be sure you see genuine 
Armstrong’s Linoleum by looking for the 
Circle A trademark on the burlap back. 


a Foster Wright’s new book 

on decorating and furnishing homes 
Here is a book that every home planner 
should have. Its author, Agnes Foster 
Wright, is an authority on the new use of 
color in homes, and a writer for House 
and Garden and other magazines. Her 
new book, “Floors, Furni- Cook for the 
ture, and Color,” will be pcre A 
sent to anyone in the trademark on 
United States for 25 cents, the burlap back 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 
2544 College Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's Linoleum fren floor in the house 
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SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 





“THE ability to 
preserve in 
wholesome good- 
ness even most 
perishable foods, 
is found in a super- 
lative degree in this 
new Boun syphon 
refrigerator. (The 
clean lustre of 
crystal-white por- 
celain, inside and 
out, combined with 
the efficient BoHN 
syphon system, 
assures the modern 
housewife of health- 
ful refrigeration. 


Adopted by the Pullman 
Company; every dining 
car on all railroads is 
equipped with BoHn 
syphon refrigerators and 
is a rolling testimonial of 
unsurpassed efficiency. 


Bohn 
Refrigerator 
Company 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Retail Salesrooms 
in the following cities: 
New York—5 East 46th Street 
Boston—246 Boylston Street 
Chicago—Washington Street 
and Garland rt 
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“Good Painting Costs Nothing” 


Continued from page 20 


during 1923, and have destroyed during 
the last quarter century an average of 
more than 7,000,000 acres a year. The 
hauling distance for lumber lengthens 
each year. The cost of labor is steadil 
rising. All of which are reasons which 
make it incumbent on us to protect what 
we build. 

A nation-wide recognition of the deep 
seriousness of this shortage problem, and 
an intelligent and unanimous support of 
measures designed to conserve wood ma- 
terials already in use, would go far to- 
wards strangling that much talked-of 
monster we hear so much about today— 
“the high cost of living.” 

There is not an industry, a business 
enterprise nor a single home in the whole 
country that does not have to pay in a 
greater or less degree for this enormous 
preventable loss of wood thru fire and 
decay. 

For many purposes wood has always 
been the cheapest building material. For 
this reason, and because of its excellence, 
it is a basic commodity, so that an ad- 
vance in the ‘ 
price of lumber 
means corre- 
sponding ad- 
vances in the 
prices of many 
other materials. 

The elimina- 
tion of wood 
wastes thru bet- 
ter utilization is 
one of the ways 
by which a seri- 
ous lumber 
shortage in the 
future can be 
forestalled. 

Decay in lum- 
ber and wooden 





ed not only for themselves, but for future 
generations. And now, following a short 
riod when Americans threatened to 
me nomadic, we are, as a nation, 
“home-conscious” again and are thinking 
of homes more seriously. 

A “home,” with all the treasured 
possessions of home life, is the embodi- 
ment of years of effort—a t deal more 
than four walls and a roo put up within 
the time limits of an architect’s specifica- 
tions. A home may represent a lifetime 
of toil—it may be a precious heritage 
from father to son—but “to have’’ does 
not always mean “to hold.” Man must 
labor constantly to keep what he ac- 
quires. He takes his structural materials 
from nature, but nature is an “Indian 
giver.” She lends more often than she 
gives. Her agencies of destruction never 
miss an opportunity to return to her what 
man has wrested from her. 

To protect adequately our national in- 
vestment in homes requires a fuller under- 
standing of these agencies of destruction. 
The structural materials most commonly 
in use are wood 
and metal. Their 
greatest ene- 
mies are rot 
and rust. Decay 
sets in as soon 
as a tree is cut 
and ordinary 
iron or steel be- 
gins to rust or 

‘oxidize”’ as soon 
as it is smelted. 

Rusting is a 
simple chemical 
action caused by 
oxygen, and es- 
pecially ozone, in 
the presence of 
moisture. Water 





products can be 
anticipated and 
prevented by the 
use of various 
stains, paints, varnishes and preserva- 
tives. This is peculiarly the consumer’s 
oe roblem. With standing property in the 

Jnited States worth nearly ninety billion 
dollars and only one-fourth of it pro- 
tected by a preservative finish of an 
kind, the challenge in this field for poahre f 
ing the wastes due to preventable depreci- 
ation is easily recognized. 

Evidence of the truth that with the 
liberal use of paint, wood can be 
served for an indefinite period, even when 
exposed to conditions favorable to decay, 
will be found in the old frame houses of 
colonial days, such as Washington’s home 
at Mount Vernon, erected in 1734; Hilton 
Manse, at Newfields, the home of the 
first white settlers in New Hampshire, 
built 224 years ago. The “House of the 
Séven Gables” in Salem, that quaint 
piece of architecture, whose historical 
oddities have been preserved in Haw- 
thorne’s inimitable prose, has been struc- 
turally preserved for posterity thru the 
systematic use of paint and varnish. 
These, and many other old shrines which 
might be cited, are examples of the fact 
that conscientiously built frame houses, 
properly maintained, will, besides their 
many other advantages, be durable 
enough to last for many generations. 

The early settlers in country build- 


os - aided by moisture and rot fungus, 
s had its own way with this porch 


without air will 
not cause rust. 
Dry air will not 
produce rust. 
Ideal rust conditions are present in a 
thunderstorm when electricity generates 
ozone. 

Decaying or ety of wood is not so 
simple a — as the rusting of iron or 
the crumbling of stone; but is due to the 
activities of low forms of plant life, fungi 
and baeferia. The former are threadlike 
filaments and the latter are minute 
organisms; both destroy the wood struc- 
ture. The spores of these find lodgment 
in dead portions of a tree or in cut lumber. 
Germination takes place and a slender, 
filmy white thread, branching repeatedly, 
penetrates the entire structure of the 
wood; fungus development requires we 
presence of moisture, heat and air, be- 
a food, which is supplied by the wood 
itse 

Wood is porous. While growing the 

res are filled with sap, but when the tree 
is cut into lumber the sap dries out, leav- 
ing the pores open. The protective coat- 
ing of bark is removed. If wood is al- 
lowed to remain in this unprotected state, 
- agencies of decay will quickly destroy 


Wood i is a most valuable material for 
building purposes, but when we convert 
a live tree into dead lumber we must rely 
upon an artificial agency to preserve it 
Time has proved pant or(Cont. on p. 60 
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Sprinstime 
~all nen 


[ t is spring now—by the calendar. But in homes 
where the magic of flowers and growing plants 
makes dark interiors beautiful, it has been spring- 
time all through the winter! 





Homes with flowers are happier homes. In the 
dull, dark days of winter, flowers bring light and 
color, fragrance and charm. Keep flowers in your 
home all through the year. 
se 















ON YOUR BIRTHDAY SEND MOTHER FLOWERS 


Casseroles of oven glass and decorated china have cooking frames of electrically welded wire, and table frames of silver 





Casseroles for Good Cookery 


GUDRUN CARLSON 


HE casserole is almost as old as 

cookery. The crude earthenware 

dishes of ancient times were the 
forerunner of the modern version, and 
have survived in one form or another 
up to the present time. Improvements have been added, 
and now it may truly be said that the casserole is fast coming 
to be regarded as a household necessity. 

Choosing a casserole from all the types, sizes, and shapes 
offered in the house furnishings shops may no doubt seem a 
bewildering problem. The kind selected must depend upon 
the individual needs and tastes. It is wise at first to select 
one of such size and shape that it will serve the most pur- 
poses in the particular home where it is to be used. After 
successful results with the one, there will be a temptation to 
add others, including the attractive individual casseroles 
which are so convenient for serving. 

The choice of a casserole may be simplified also by remem- 
bering that all casseroles have several excellent qualities in 
common. The flavor of food cooked in this way is developed 
and retained, a highly desirable point in favor of a cooking 
utensil. Moreover, the casserole fills the double purpose of 
both cooking and serving in the same dish, which means a 
saving of time and work. Then, too, the directions for using 
it are simple and easily learned. Another point to gladden 
any cook is that very little attention is needed in watching 
the food while cooking in a casserole. There are still other 
advantages, which at first thought may seem trivial, and yet 
should be considered. For instance, less odor penetrates thru 
the house from the food while cooking; secondly, the food 
can be kept warm without the likelihood of spoiling, if the 
meal is delayed; lastly, the casserole is in season at all times 
of the year. 

Whichever kind is selected, certain rules and directions hold 
good for casserole cook- 
ery. In the first place, 
it should be understood 
that cooking in a casse- 
role isan improved form 
of stewing, or more near- 
ly a form of braising or 

ot roasting. The vessel 
is kept covered, and a 
slow oven heat is used 
for cooking. 

The heavy casserole is 
particularly suited to the 
cooking of meats, while 
the lighter weight dishes 
are most satisfactory for 
vegetables, cereals, fish, 


42 





Reasons and Recipes for 
Using These Utensils 


Individual casseroles in a cooking frame are a constant joy. The deep, round 
baking dish has convenient handles 





and the delicately flavored meats such 
as chicken, game and sweetbreads. It 
is possible to use all types of casseroles 
for all kinds of foods, altho the results 
may not be just the same. 

It is not always necessary to have special recipes for casse- 
role cookery. Ingenuity in using the food on hand can de- 
velop any number of both new and unusually appetizing 
dishes. There are, however, some general points or directions 
which will help to insure good results. 

The food should be properly seasoned with salt, pepper, 
- a other spices or condiments to blend with its particular 

avor. ‘ 

The liquid used to moisten the food and make gravy or 
sauce will depend upon the kind of food, but, in place of 
water, other liquids can be chosen which will add to the rich- 
ness of the dish. Among the most adaptable liquids are 
tomato juice, other vegetable juices or stocks, canned soups, 
meat and chicken stock, cider vinegar, milk, and left-over 
sauces or gravies. 

The oven temperature used should be slow, as a rule never 
higher than 300 to 325 degrees. Usually an even lower tem- 
perature will be sufficient. If the food has been cooked be- 
fore placing in the casserole, the heat needed will be less. The 
length of time will vary with the type of dish. A dish made 
from warmed over food will take only half an hour, while raw 
food will take as much as twovhours or more. 

After the casserole is bought and paid for, how can it be 
used to give greatest service? The ways of using it are many 
and varied. First comes the long list of dishes containing 
rice, macaroni, spaghetti, crumbs, mashed potato, hominy, 
corn and other cereal products, used in combinations with 
meats, vegetables and other foods. The food is arranged in 
layers in the form of a mold, or combined as a mixture. 
Among such dishes are 
chartreuse, réchauffé and 
Spanish rice. 

Next come the many 
dishes similar to brais- 
ing, including breaded 
porksteak, kidneys en 
casserole, and fowl en 
casserole. Still another 
list covers such dishes as 
stews, curries and pot 

ies. This last list might 
stretched to embrace 
aon which can be 
cooked perfectly in a 
casserole. 
This (Cont. on p. 56 
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Fourteen Ways to 
Improve the Home 


Better Homes and Gardens 








Contributed by Subscribers 


“The Old Home’”’ isn’t what it used to 
be. The reasons are new hardwood 
floors, French doors, and a new porch. 
My home was built about eighteen years 
ago and styles have changed in buildings 
as well as in wearing apparel. Of course 
the most noticeable exterior improvement 
is the new 8-foot by 24-foot front porch 
with concrete block pillars and a buttress 
on each side of the steps. I had a car- 
nter build this at a cost of $450. The 
umber on the ceiling o° the old porch 
was made into a fruit closet and lined 
with rosin paper to make it dust proof. 

But the most enjoyable year around 
improvement was the hard-wood floors 
which I laid in the hall, living room and 
dining room. I did this work after com- 
ing home from the office. ' The hammering 
kept the neighbors awake until ten o’clock 
at night for about a week but when I was 
finished they all agreed (even my wife) 
that I had won and were glad it was 
finished. The cost of material was ap- 
proximately $60, which was very reason- 
able, as the two rooms were fourteen feet 
square and the hall was 8x7. This floor- 
ing was laid over the old pine floor. 

And while I was at it I cut a r 
doorway, leading from the hall to the liv- 
ing room, and hung French doors. This 
improvement cost approximately $20 for 
material, and I was the carpenter. 

From the total cost of the improve- 
ments made it has increased the value 
of my home at least twice the cost of the 
improvement and has given me a lot of 
genuine satisfaction in doing somethin 
for my family and enjoying ¢ e work an 
conveniences myself.—E. C., Iowa. 


? In 1896 I bought a house with six 
rooms for $1,500. This house re- 
ceived at intervals a good roof, cemented 
basement, bathroom, new kitchen, hard- 
wood floors, furnace, electric lights, gas 
and water, cement floor for front porch, 
cement walks and the surroundings of the 
house ornamented with shrubs, peren- 
nials and evergreens. These improve- 
ments must have been very noticeable to 
the tax collector as this same house is 
taxed on $6,000 today. Probably the 
next improvement will be stuccoing the 
exterior frame work, then the tax man 
can come around again.—E. W. D., Ind. 


Fate and a wide-awake architect de- 

signed the greatest convenience in 
our home. It is a table built into the 
sewing room. The stairway below and a 
gabled roof made it necessary to place 
the window on one side of the room in an 
alcove. But the alcove, because of the 
stairway, could not come down to the 
floor. Hence we left it thirty inches from 
the floor and finished the surface for a 
table. This was forty inches wide by 
forty-five inches deep, well lighted by the 
window, and a splendid place for sewing 
and work of all kinds. connection for 


a portable electric sewing machine was 
placed underneath and the table was ex- 





tended seven inches from the wall to give 
knee room when sitting at it. 

And then the baby came. The sewing 
room became the baby’s room and the 
built-in table became the most con- 
venient place imaginable for bathing and 
dressing the baby. There is room enough 
to keep most of the needed accessories 
handy and, being closed on three sides, 
there is little need to worry about either 
the baby or any of its playthings rolling 
off. If you ever have such a convenience 
in your home you will never plan another 
house without one.—P. B. N., Kans. 


A a is such an expensive 

piece of house furniture that it pays to 
give it an overhauling occasionally. For 
mine, I got enamel and painted the stor- 
age , then cleaned and scoured the 
ice chamber and wire racks and applied 
aluminum paint. That prevented wear 
by rusting. I gave the back and bottom 
two coats of floor paint to help make it air 
proof and to preserve against rot by 
moisture. I rubbed down rough places 
and mould stains on the outside and ap- 
= a coat of varnish like the original 

ish.—E. W., Okla. 


5 We solved our garbage problem by 

burying two large sewer pipes in the 
ground, end up, and making wooden 
covers to fit same. In these we dump our 
refuse, covering it with slack lime, which 
destroys all odor and makes an excellent 
fertilizer. In the spring we use the con- 
tents for fertilizing our vegetable garden. 


—Mrs. F. T., Ohio. 
6 For a number of years my asbestos 
table pad was a bug-bear. It could 
not, of course, be folded, no drawer in the 
pony was large enough to hold it and 
ving built in cupboards in the dining 
room instead of its natural habitat, a 
buffet, there was no really convenient 
place to keep it when not in use. In the 


pantry under the drainboard was con- 
siderable waste space. My husband fitted 


a drawer in this space, taking care to have | | 
“it large <mey and just the right depth to | 


hold the and extra leaves. ‘Now it is 
easily accessible when I want it instead of 
being laid on a shelf to catch dust or hav- 
ing to be excavated from under an accum- 
ulation of other things as was the case be- 
fore it had a home of its own.—C. B., Iowa. 
7 When we moved into our newly ac- 

quired home we found the bedrooms 
large and roomy, but with no closet space 
provided. To build in closets was out of 
the question so we hit upor the plan of 
building in wardrobes. These are five 
ae pi: horse oe deep net 

nd to the eiling,.. space bei 

ae for shelves to store little articles 
in. A rod run thru the full width of the 
bottom makes an ideal place to 
hang ached They are dust and bug 
proof and, finished in the same tone as the 
rooms, they are good looking.—J. F., Mo. 
















Cut Easily 
and Last 
tor Years 


Fine materials, 
expert work- 
manship, and 
convenience 
distinguish 
Wiss Pruning 
Shears. They 
cut easier and 
last longer 
than ordinary 
shears selling 
at the same 
price. Be sure 


to ask for 
WISS. 


No. 209. A one-piece 
tool, with die-pr 
handles and mer- 
forged blade. Extra 
wide rel, pei. 
easy cutting. ing 
dovlep to hold shears 
in closed position. 
N inching hand- 
les. $1.50. 


No. 309. a new patt- 
ern, hammer forged 
and tempered to old 
its edge a long time. 
Unbreakable frame, 
non-pinching handles. 
Blade removable for 
arpemagerapinte: 
ment. $2.50. 





ADD 10% West of Denver. 


Wis 
Wonderful Cutters 


J. Wiss & Sons Co., Newark, N. J. 











Beautify your home surroundings with 
Rustic Cedar Furniture 


Summer Soecen Rustic Settees, Flower Trellises, 
Rustic Fences, Bridges and Arbors, Bird Houses Etc. 


Send 4c in Stamps for Catalog and Prices 


DIXIE WOOD CO. Trenton, New Jersey 















laid one room at 
a time if desired. 
=e eames is 
dis except 
the moulding at 
the baseboard. 





Modernize Your Home 


with %-inch Oak Flooring 


laid over the old soft 
wood s, at little expense 


Your new floors will then be as beautiful and perma- 
nent as if oak had been Jaid originally. The cost 
will not exceed that of a new carpet. Oak floors save 
housework; they are sanitary. 


Your choice of color finishes 
Modern finishes which harmon- 
ize with room decoration are 
illustrated in our new booklets. 
Mail coupon for free copies. 









| Oak FioorinG BurFau 
866 Hearst Bidg., Chicago 
Please send me ‘The Story of 
Oak Floors,”’ and *‘How and 
Where to Use Oak Floors.” 
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American Landscape School, 79-34 Newark, N. Y. 
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8 Instead of using oilcloth on my 
kitchen table I use linoleum, a dainty 
pattern of light blue andivory. I got the 
exact dimensions of the table and the 
man of whom I bought the linoleum cut it 
the desired size. Brass headed tacks were 
used to tack it down. So much the better 
if it matches the flooring. Mine has now 
been in use for over three years, and it far 
surpasses the “‘sticky’’ oilcloth, as it looks 
“onal is more easily kept clean, and 
as proved less expensive, as it will out- 
wear several oilcloths. I also use it on 
my pantry shelves and top of ice box.— 
Mrs. J. P. J., Mo. 
9 I had always had a great many small 
pieces of soap to throw away, as they 
were too small to use, until I hit on the 
plan of putting them in the perforated 
container out of an old percolator. I 
take the top off and put the small pieces 
of soap in it, serew the top back and swish 
it around in the water until it is soapy 
enough, then hang it up over sink to dri 
until ready for it again. It is one of the 
most useful of the small ‘items in my 
kitchen.—Mrs. J. E. B., N. C. 
| 0 We have found out by running the 
hot water thru a radiator before 
it reaches the lavatory or tub it gives 
us a warm bathroom besides hot water. 
This system can be used with either pipe 
or pipeless furnace. By using it with a 
pipe furnace it eliminates the register in 
the bathroom and leaves the room heated 
by the radiator. In spring or fall when it 
is too warm for a fire in the house and too 
cold to take a bath without a heated 
room this makes a very useful way to heat 
the room from the gas water heater.— 


E. B., Ind. 
| | It does not require a college edu- 
cated engineer to lay out and build 
a walk. We can all have them and build 
them ourselves if necessary. The first 
requisite is the material. To many people 
“portland cement” is any portland ce- 
ment. When you buy portland, get some 
of the old tried standard brands. Con- 
crete is composed of portland cement and 
aggregates. Aggregates may com- 
posed of either crushed stone, gravel, slag, 
shells or cinders. 

Second is the excavation. This must be 
dug wider than the required width of the 
walk to have room for the form. Cut the 
sides perpendicular so that the frost can- 
not get a hold to lift. It is imperative in 
heavy clay soils that the foundation be 
thoroly drained, ever remembering that 
the destroying element of walks comes 
from below and not from the top. 

Third: Placing the forms. Draw a 
stout line taut and keep it there at the 
top of your walk by the aid of small 
stakes. Use 2x4 scantling for sides spaced 
the width of the required walk to line. 
All walks must be built in blocks not in 
one continuous piece, or they will be 
broken by expansion and contraction or 
by the frost. 

Add one-half of the width of the walk 
to the lengthef the block. If the walk is 
four feet wide make the block six feet 
long. If the walk is thirty inches wide 
make the block forty-five inches long. 
Place a three-quarter inch board across 
the form to separate the block from top to 
bottom that no material from one block 
may adhere to the other placing. 

Fourth: The concrete. Make the 
walks four inches thick, For the bottom 
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three inches mix one part portland cement 
to two parts sand and five parts of stone 
or gravel or slag, but if cinders three parts. 
Make this mixture just wet enough so 
that the water will show when well 
tamped. For the top layer use one pes 
portland cement and four parts clean 
sand well mixed and tamped in place and 
just wet enough to show the water when 
tamped. To level, take a piece of 2x4 
a little longer than the width of the walk 
and by sliding it along the top of the form 
it is easily leveled. Cut the edges free 
from the forms and run an edger along 
the forms to make a smooth border but 
don’t smooth with a steel trowel for it 
will be too slippery if you do. When dry- 
ing, in a day or two remove the forms, fill 
the space where the three-quarter inch 
heoed Wa full of fine sand. 

After the second day cover with blan- 
kets or sacks or anything that will hold 
water and keep wet twice a day for two 
weeks. Don’t use it for twenty-one days. 
This is very important. 

Drives can be made in the same man- 
ner except that they must be made heavi- 
er and the blocks made in the same way. 
The more stone and heavier material you 
can get in the bottom of the drive the bet- 


ter.—F. G., Ohio. 
| 2 I think the greatest improvement 
we have made in our home has been 
in our kitchen. This room had been plas- 
tered many wn ago but the on yn 
was old and badly cracked so that some- 
thing would have to be done soon. We 
had our carpenter put wallboard direct] 
over the plaster, joining the board wit 
thin strips of wood. is saved the ex- 
pense of removing the plaster and made 
the room much warmer besides. We have 
had no trouble with pipes freezing since 
we had this done. To be relieved of this 
worry alone has repaid us for the cost.— 
M. M., Wis. 


| When our house was built I had 

the kitchen all to myself and, tho 
small, it sufficed. Some years later with 
a family of five it was crowded. ‘“Posi- 
tively there is no place for the kitchen 
table,” quoth I to my better half. 

“Why not have a table hinged to the wall 
and let it hang when notin use?” saith he. 
It sounded good to me and he pro- 
ceeded to make it. It was such a comfort 
that others followed until I have four of 
them, one a double-decker. The upper 
shelf or table of the double decker is 
especiall ful when canning fruit. The 
latest one is built under the glass part of 
the door which overlooks the sunken 

en. My spare minutes are all spent 


ere, reading, writing or gazing into the 
at the | birds in win- 


garden in summer an 
ter —M. T., Minn. 
| 4 Ours was an old-time cottage when 
we bought it two years ago this 
May. Last May we moved out and re- 
modeled it inside and out. Without 
changing the outside walls except to add 
one room, we covered the entire outside of 
the house with gray shingles, built a 
cream stucco chimney up the side of the 
old-fashioned peak in the front, and now 
have a medern English cottage. A new 
roof was put on and painted black and 
the trim was made the new shade of blue. 
Blinds and a window box were also added. 
It took lots of time but we were well 
rewarded for now we feel that we have a 


real home.—Mrs. W, M., Tex. 
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Ward's Catalogue is saving 
millions of dollars 
or the American People 


— 

















to Compare 
with Ward's 


‘We have been deal- 
ing with you for more 
than ten years and 
our dealings have al- 
ways been satisfac- 
tory and pleasant. 

“Nowhere can we 
get such bargains in 
first class merchan- 
dise. 




























to compare with 
Ward's.” ordet 
“"H J. Dieckman, 0 at 
Sample, Ky. #1 wish ei 
moat oe et bl 
oM on FE ye O% 
Best Kind FO Oy 
Mail Order Fepras” w eo 
House aces Say: woo Srsers i. 
Cah eal Sach in 
“I have been order. ing ives 8h of 
Al saekcocairom Mont- |BA\ ‘coomoomts $3,580 
for twenty years, and we 
best mall order house Sone 5s. Soheity. Millions of People Are Saving Millions 
ha. n tates. 3 
od 2 sult of Stillen aso 4 of Dollars by Using Ward’s Catalogue 
saa ha wang 
Ira Nelson, vom jense oe cAre you one of them? Do you turn to this 
Neo ont 2 tts Catalogue for everything you need to buy? 
os, vec Millions of people are today living better 
Five Dollars because their money goes farther at Ward’s. 
goes far Read the letters on this page. Thousands of 
at Ward's people write us the same story of larger savings, 


“My last order was a 
dress, a pair of shoes 
and a flashlight, and 
I still had 81c left out 
of my $s. 

“About twenty-five 
years ago Charlie 
Miller of Rockport, 
bought a shot gun of 
you for $5. It shoots 
today as good as any 
automatic made. It 
was low in price and 
high in quality as all 
Ward’ 


better goods and better service when they send 
their orders to Ward’s. 


‘We never sacrifice Quality to make 
a Low Price.’* Ward’s saves you money on 
everything you buy. But we do not offer you 
price baits on “‘cheap”’ unserviceable merchan- 
dise. We sell only reliable goods—the kind 
that stands inspection and use. “‘We never 
Ke sacrifice quality to make a low price.” 

— You, too, may as well profit by the saving 
your Ward Catalogue offers. You, too, may as 
well take advantage of Ward’s Catalogue to 
get reliable goods, a larger saving and quicker 
service. Your patronage is always appreciated 
| at Montgomery Ward & Co. So use your Cata- 

logue. Start sending all your orders to Ward’s. 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Chicago Kansas City St. Pail ‘Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Werth 
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Convenience 


What a convenience 
running water is in the 
5 kitchen, laundry 
and barns; whet! labor 
it saves and what com- 
fort it brings! Many 
folks living on farms do 
not have running water 
in their homes because 
they think it is nsive, and ee 
never invests the cost. Goulds 
Pumps and Water Systems have 
brought comfort and convenience to 
thousands of users, and in many 
cases haveactually saved them money. 


GOULDS 
PUMPS 


AND WATER 
SYSTEMS 


Send for our free booklet G 
which describes our complete line 
of electric and engine driven pumps 
and water systems. There is a 
Goulds Water System for every 


purse and for every purpose. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Co., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


























Here at last is a 
Lawn Shower 
Maker that reach- 
es the corners. 


It waters 


vp 
| ae _ ; 
*) 

f > f 








Also fine for flow- 
er borders 
and 


We also make 
WHIT ESHOWERS 


equip- 
ment for Gardens, 
large and small. 


Write for 
s. 


Fol 




















The PORES. Hotel f 


Ward S. Morse, Mgr. 
3rd Ave. South at 10th & 11th Sts. 


An apartment hotel with five hundred 
rooms. Catering to both transient and 
permanent guests. Transient rates, single, 
$2.50, $3.50 per day and up, European 
Plan, double, $4.50, $5.50 per day and 
up, European Plan. We can also quote 
weekly and monthly rates. We serve 
ala carte and table d’hote meals, Club 
Breakfasts, sixty cent luncheons, and 
$1.00 dinners. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MY EVERLASTING BOUQUETS 


In season I use an abundance of fresh flowers to 
make my rooms attractive and when these are = 
everlasting flowers take their places. I grow ti 
kinds of everlasting flowers: ammobium, a onal 
white flower, helichrysum in shades of red, pink and 
mete and xeranthemum, & pretty small, vender 

lossom. Arranged wi a ne oe (baby’ 7 arent) 
and statice an eyo t is obtained. The las 
two mentioned are hardy plants and the on 
ay eee oe ee on nae 

All of the flowers o- be hung heads down in 
an airy room to dry before making into bouquets. 





Baby’s breath and everlasting’ flowers combine 
to make this beautiful bouquet 


Except xeranthemums they should be cut before 
the flowers are fully open. it is advantageous to cut 
helichrysum close to the flower and while fresh 
pierce the calyx with a darning needle, run a wire 
thru the hole thus made and you may have stems of 
any le that bend to suit your needs.—Fannie 
Hoyt, Wayland, Michigan. 


HOW I RAISE TOMATOES 


Each issue of Better Homes and Gardens 
encouragement and “YF ,—something Ss 
pines = new ‘or all of this thousands of 
us are gratef 

I am remeted in raising tomatoes, primarily for 
the satisfaction afforded, and secondarily for the 

uality of fruit produced for home consumption. 
The Fecdvans is my favorite. For twenty-five 
successive years I ~ a) selected from my own 
garden and have raised my own plants. For mid- 
season and ged ope pee in the open. 

Provide as stake —— early as a security against 
strong winds, and keep plants growing al 
this support until not to exceed six feet high. Satis- 
factory fruit rarely develops at a greater height, in 
this latitude. 

Auxiliary suckers and lower leaves should all be 
removed to at least as high as the first formed fruit, 


Mr. Miller and three of his two-pound 
tomatoes 











but give your plants the minimum of shock by 
pruning not more than one sucker and one leaf, on 
alternate evenings. 

When fruit has become of reasonable size and you 
desire to hurry the ripening . cut off the ex- 
treme top end of each upward extending stem. This 
forces t a into fruit production. If 
foliage becomes too thick, it should be sligh ‘iy 
thinned to admit the air and sunlight. Guard against 
allowing E any plant to over-produce. 

Nitra soda or other commercial fertilizer may 
well be used, but not in direct contact with the roots, 
—— the time the first fruit becomes thumb size— 

After plants bloom, artificial watering should be 
confined to cerigntlon, a the mpg to prevent 
depollenization. rigation thoro, but 
not too frequent. yo top-00 with rake after the 
dew is gone, on the morning be inflowine irrigation.— 

w. er, Dixon, Illinois. 


HOW DO YOU SUCCEED WITH TUBEROSES? 


I have e mented with tuberoses for several 
years in different soils, used different fertilizers, 
etc., with the result that I have obtained good plants 
with an abundancé of young tubers upon each parent 
tuber but with nary a stalk or flower to repay me 
for my trouble. I have inquired of several friends 
among them gardeners and florists, and from their 
answers have about come to the conclusion that it 
is not worthwhile to bother with them any longer. 
I have no doubt that many of your gardeners will 
be equally interested in this subject.—Henry Lam- 
vert, Mentor, Ohio 

[Editor's Note—Who can tell Mr. Lamvert how 
to succeed with this flower? Write us oP ye ex- 
yoy te this > The best letter appear 

is 














This istittle Ernest Uhrmann o 


examining the first tulip of the season 


Pennsylvania 


MY ROCK WALLS 


Dear me! Four hundred dollars for two garden 
walls! It certainly looked as if I would have to go 
wall-less and content myself with grass 

. And they are such a nuisance, such endless 

ied three walls as two ter- 


gested concrete walls! » Sit sceieted thas aay’ tes 
to have dry rock walls. He insisted t my idea 
was absolutely im ible; in the first place there 
were no rocks available, and in the second no one 
in the neighborhood knew how to build rock walls. 
But that fact was no deterrent to me. I went 
after those rocks; I gathered them in from out the 
boring farmers’ fields, from the creek bene. 

ot te bauke 03 the of the road. Our drives 
were accom: ied by a regular chorus of “Hey, 
at that rock!” “Stop, stop! there's 

another.” “Oh, stop there’s a beauty, do get it! 
them hauled in the farm wagon 


‘As predicted by the Pessimist knew any 
no one - 
i ae ee he 
J 

the first freeze. Here Thad visions of Canadian rock 

and emiled to myself but it wae no use Se. 
one and all insisted I must get a and 
have the rocks put together with cement! So I "Bo I drew 
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a long breath, and with an old darkey to help me, 
tackled the job myself. 

Tho I knew how the walls should look when fin- 
ished, I had not the remotest idea how to start, but 
a determination to succeed and a few mistakes soon 
taught me the correct way. I cut the bank down 
smoothly with just the wee-est slope backward, 
then chose | , flat topped rocks for the founda- 
tion. 1 used the method a mason employs in build- 
ing @ brick wall, doing a section at a time, and step- 
ping it down to allow for tying in the following Bec- 
tion. The main thing I found was to see that each 
rock would “ride’”’ in its given position, and many 
a rock was changed until one was found that would 
fit solidly in place. I soon became so expert that I 
could tell at a glance whether a rock would fit in or 
aoe No dirt was used in the Cees, bnt where 

ing became necessary coarse vel was used. 
Pat the end of six weeks hard aA ig which time 
I felt like and my hands looked like I'd been doing 
time at the rock pile, my three walls and seven pairs 
of steps were fini That was three years ago, 
and the walls seem better and more solid today than 
they did then. 

Each wall is 170 feet long, with an average height 
of two and a half feet, the entire cost for the 
three was $96. They are a constant source of pleasure 
and the cracks crannies are beginning to fill up 
with various sorts of rock plants, thus providing a 
home for these delectable plants, and giving me the 
hope that in time I may have a poet | collection.— 
Rosalie N. Davis, Greenlands, Virginia. 


OUR FINEST FLOWER 

This is our hardy breakfast, dinner and tea rose. 
Thrives out of doors or indoors, needs little or no 
dressing except maybe a few fig leaves. Unlike most 
roses this most precious flower loves to be surroun 
with everything that grows outdoors. Likes 
soil but any kind will do. If you haven't one of these 
“flowers” for your home and en. get one. There 
are plenty to be obtained from nurseries and homes. 
I promise it will be the best tonic for nerves and heart 
troubles that can be obtained and it will bring you 
real happiness and sunshine. The name of this 
ticular flower is—little Bill Vickery, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Not a piece of garden statuary but acharming 
ittle boy, very much alee, is this 


A BACKYARD FRUIT GARDEN 


I am sending you a ~_y of my nm taken in 
July last. I planted the trees and bushes in 1921, 
My lot is 53x140 feet. It has quite a lawn in front 
and to the side and I have every foot of ground in 
the rear planted to some kind of vegetable or fruit. 
I will have to thin out my raspberries soon as they 
are crowding my young fruit trees. Those are straw- 
berries that you see in between the rows of trees 
and berry bushes and two grape vines are in front. 
Last summer we picked over eighty quarts of straw- 
berries from our plants.—Alfred Coles, Appleton, 

isconsin, 

|Editor’s Note—Mr. Coles has proved that it is 
possible to raise a considerable amount of fruit and 
vegetables on a tiny plot of ground. Did you ever 
see a better looking backyard garden than this?] 


Better Homes and Gardens 


THE FUTURE OF A CARDEN 

We are accepting the invitation to write B a how 

we like Better Homes and Gardens. We think the 
above a fitting name for such a magazine. We think 
it is a clean, attractive, practical and inspiring 
zine and we enjoy every of it. Ts beautiful 
gore are iodooteh leeaited art. ” py S- magazine 
or the people with limi means for it ires one 
to make the best of home and with the ma- 
terial on hand and teaches one how to beautify the 
home. It is also the magazine for the people of un- 
| means as it deals with more expensive homes 
as well. 

We love our garden from a tical and pleasur- 
able standpoint. With us it is ‘‘althing of beauty and 
a joy forever’ and in it we find a future for life. We 
ean best express our thoughts by quoting an extract 
from the last artiele written by Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett at her home on Long Island, in her 

beneath her favorite tree, just before her 
th on October 29, 1924: “As long as one has a 

den one has a future, and as long as one has a 

cure one is alive.”"—Mrs. Jesse Wilson, Blaine, 

















North Dakota can boast of some real gardens. 
This one belongs to Mr. George Dryburgh, 
Emerado, North Dakota 


A BIT OF IOWA WOODLAND 


There lies along the Des Moines river some twenty 
miles from Des Moines the original garden of Eden 
without the mt. Twenty acres of the most ex- 


any iece God‘s handiwork one can imagine. 
bit the primeval forest whose many treasures 
are a never-ending source of joy from earliest spring 
until the snow makes it impossible of access. 

May I share my pleasures in this natural garden 


‘ with the readers of Better Homes and Gardens? 


Recently I began my visits as early as March 19th 
and to my surprise I found as I went to my familiar 
haunts the hepaticas in bloom by the thousands. 
A little later the bloodroot greeted me with its waxy 
white blossoms. Both of these pacts have beautiful 
leaves which do not appear until the flowers are gone. 

m this time on the lovely wild flowers follow 
each other in rapid succession, the dogtooth violet, 
the anemone, the dicentra all growing in one mass 
with baby ferns and meadow rue of many varieties. 
Then come the violets in t profusion while all 
around the proud mayapple demands its share of 
attention and the wild honeysuckle clambers up 


the young saplings. 
As I make my way thru the led underbrush 
by findi exquisite 


to the ravines | am re 
ferns and the curious gi root. Here I have found 
the delicate orchid and many rare specimens of 
haw. Another slope is coven Gib i 

columbine. 

Nor is this all of the wealth my garden furnishes 

for in the autumn it gives us bushels of walnuts 
hiekory nuts and butternuts. Here the birds find 
their natural habitat, and as neither man nor beast 
interferes with them a | come in great numbers of 
all kinds. Their songs add to the beauty of tree and 
flower and one must needs say as he drinks in the 
wonder of it all, “How great. Lord, is Thy handi- 
work.’’—Alice Moss Lytte, Granger, Iowa. 


Mr Coles’ well-planned vegetable and fruit garden 


















































































































Sani-Fiusn cleans and purifies 
the toilet bowl. It cleans the 
hidden, unhealthful trap, which 
cannot be reached by other means. 
It destroys all foul odors. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the toilet bowl—follow directions 
on the can—and flush. Then 
watch how quickly and thoroughl 
it does its wonderful work. It 
removes all marks, stains and in- 
crustations—leaves the bowl beau- 
tifully white and clean. No 
scrubbing. No dipping your hands 
in the water. 

Sani-Flush is absolutely harm- 
less to plumbing connections. 
Keep it handy in the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 
send 25¢ for a full-size can. 


Tue Hycrenic Propuwcts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 























New, Enlarged and Revised Edition 
by Edward C. Vick 


This popular horticultural editor 


has produced an authoratative 
booklet covering the whole range 
of ae, simply and concisely. 
“The information on lawnsand grass 
alone is worth dollars’’. 

Flowers and Vegetable Gardens, Trees, 
Shrubs, Planting and proper preparation of 
the soil for best results are fully covered. 

This helpful booklet will enable gardeners 
to have more beautiful lawns and flower gar- 
dens and more productive vegetable and 

it gardens. 

Ahandy reference, full of valuable prac- 


tical suggestions. Dollars can be paid for 
gardening books containing less real infor- 


mation. 
ATKINS & DURBROW, INC.,, 
V 157 Water Street, New York City 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dokota or Northern Minne- 
= Pleey- ope oor — " ouy good . at 

ces never ower. Crop payment or 
tasy terms. Say which state interested in, Ask about 
nomeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 31. Address 
H.S.FUNSTON. Land Commissioner 


1702 Soo Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 






























| Cee Gaile Grown). Roth he Shudy. architects, St. Lowts. 
; 

Cabot’s 

(Genuine Creosote) 


Stained Shingles 


| The Standard Red Cedar Shingles: 
| Cabot’s Ehingion are selected stock | 
| 




















Pacific Coast Cedar, made undcr 
the most exacting specifications of the 
Shingle Associations. All sound lum- 
ber, straight grain, uniform, non- 
warping, durable and full count. 


The Standard ShingleStains: The 
rich, velvety colors of Cabot’s Genu- 
ine-Creosote Shingle Stains have been 
the standard for forty years. 


This combination of standard 
shingles and standard stains can 
now be had at staining stations 
at central shipping points. 


Stained cedar samples and full 
information sent FREE on re- 
quest. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., 
Manufacturing Chemists 
147 Milk St.. Boston Mass. 


.M.Y. S000 B je Ave. | 
342 Madison Ave .N.Y Fl ey a »Chicago 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White, Double-White, Water- 
proof Stucco Stains, Heat-Insulating Quilt, etc. 

































Now Casements 
Stay Tight 


Free Book Tells Why 


“Casement Windows” is the 
title of an interesting free book- 
let which tells why the Mon- 
arch Automatic Casement Stay 
holds any casement or pivoted 
window, transom or other 
hinged opening secure at any 
aaa regardless of wind or 
weather. Tells why it stops 
slamming, rattling noise— 
why it can be attached, con- 
cealed or exposed, at right, 


left, top or bottom. Copy sent 
on request. Write to 
MONARCH METAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 
4940 Penrose St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Alse Manufacturers of Monarch Metal Weather Strips 


MONARCH 
Quilomoliic. CASEMENT STAY 














ATTRACTIVE FLOORS THAT 


RESIST WEAR 
Their deep rich red, clear sunny buff or soft quiet gray color is pleasing 
in kitchen, pantry, bat ™m, porch, nursery. In new homes, or 
laid over old floor everlasting is 


Smooth, seamless—no cracks to hold dirt. Easily cleaned 


able—econom r 








BEES | aor Raat Circular free. 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


OW many of your folks have a blow 
torch about the house? I got one a 
few weeks ago and already it has more 
than paid for itself. One day it was 
used to help heat the wash water. On 





These basement windows will admit plenty 
of light 


several occasions we have fired green logs 


Behind this are a number of shelves. The 
narrow door on the right shuts over other 
compartments and at the bottom are 
three spacious, tho compact, shelves for 
towels and wash cloths. If you would 
like to make something exceptionally 
useful and which is neither expensive nor 
difficult to make, just send us twenty-five 
cents and the blue prints and complete 
instructions will be mailed at once. By 
the way, we would like to hear from you 
about any mechanical problems or if you 
have an exceptionally good idea pass it 
along. 
Get Out the Lawn Mower 

It won’t be long before we will see a lot 
of the old mower again. If yours is in 
good shape, go over it carefully some 
afternoon and see that all parts that wear 
are fit for another season. If any part is 
defective and needs replacement, better 
see your dealer early b ame it. 

If you need a new mower this spring, 
nov is the time to begin selecting the best 










































































in the fireplace and got a roaring fire infor your pu One need not buy the 
just a few minutes. At another time a most expensive machine, nor should one 
water pipe froze suppose that econ- 
up and it cleared omy points to the 
the line in short cheapest. A ball- 
order. And then, : bearing machine is 
of course, it comes very desirable. See 
in handy for heat- aaa that it will handle 
ing the soldering / rank growth with- 
iron and softening ff out danger of 
pieces of light met- Y a wheel slippage. 
a , 

gl easy bend =) / A f Good Basement 

One of our read- i Le LS, eI Windows 
ers sends in a good , ? Too often the 
idea this month. Y new home lacks 

Mr. G. E. Hen- . adequate lighting 
Sa on ? oy basement. 

‘*Providing ter determining 
emergency tool- ~ ~ just how the base- 


attachment often 
saves time and la- 
bor for the home mechanic and an ex- 
ample of it is shown herewith. A number 
of boards were to be square-edged in a 
hurry and, as there was nothing at hand 
but a common plane to do the work, the 
workman conceived the idea of employing 
a clamp-and-block attachment that per- 
mitted him to accomplish the work in a 
satisfactory manner.” 

_ A square block 14% inches by 1% 
inches by 8 inches was clamped onto one 
side of the plane with a steel clamp as 
shown in the cut on the opposite page. 
With this as a guide, the boards were 
placed in the vise at a height to avoid 
interference, and the work quickly com- 
pleted. 

Bathroom Cabinet 

We are showing a bathroom cabinet 
this month with blue _— and specifi- 
cations. It is a handy cabinet to set 
against the wall and has plenty of space 
for all sorts of things. 

For instance the door on the left covers 
hair tonics, sham and other liquids 
usually kept in bottles. The center 
compartment has a mirror in the door. 


A convenient cabinet for the bathroom 


ment will be laid 
out, be sure that 
there is plenty of window space for dark 
corners. 

The picture shows a portion of a nearly- 





A drinking fountain for the poultry 


completed house with commendable 
basement lighting. The windows are un- 
usually wide to begin with. Then the 
vertical rods, evenly spaced, not only 
enhance their appearance, but will, in 
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lar, , prevent broken glass. The 
oak at into the frames, directly behind 
the guards. 
A Sanitary Drinking Dish 

A sanitary water dish for the poultry 
house can be made like the one shown. 
Get some strap iron and form a circle 
just large enough to fit under the collar 
of an ordinary four-gallon crock. Rivet 
three legs to the outside and bend the 
legs to tees a curve. The blow torch 
will come in handy on this job. When- 
ever the poultry house is to be cleaned, 
sterilize the crocks and set the iron frames 
in a fire to kill all the lice. These drink- 
ing dishes are not easily tipped over. 





SS Squared Blook 


eer. 
= SS Sree! clamp 


Device for square-edging boards 


Repairing Window Screens 

After several seasons’ use, ‘the ordi 
iron screen has to be replaced. When 
painted, even, the screen is not so lasting 
as copper tho it is much cheaper. The 
economical thing to do, if it can be 
afforded at all, is to specify copper screen, 
especially if the house is new. Then, if 
you object to the bright copper color, they 
can be painted black or green without 
much expense. 

The screens should always be inspected 
for holes or weak spots before they are 
put up in the spring. If the hole is 
small, double the broken ends back and 
then weave small wire (it can be bought 
by the spool for a few cents) back and 
forth to form a patch that has the same 
mesh and looks about the same as the 
original. This can be done with a darning 
needle. If the screen has pulled out alo 
the side, remove the strip (there wi 
usually be some slack) and draw tight 











Brece 17 place 
4 Repair Screerar 




















Showing how to repair a broken screen 


again with large-head tacks. Then re- 
place the strip. 

Should the frame be broken—the break 
usually occurs at the corner—it can be 
easily repaired by the method indicated 
in the sketch. e brace is cut from 
sheet iron with a chisel and attached on 
one or both sides with screws. If the 
braces are sunk flush with the wood and 
then the whole frame painted, ‘they are 
hardly noticeable. Screens repaired in 
this way will effect considerable of a saving. 
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SHEETROCK 


It’s Safer 
to Use Sheetrock 


Are you building a new summer cottage, or 
fixing up the old one this year? 
Use Sheetrock for the walls and ceilings. It’s 
safer. Because Sheetrock is fireproof. 
Pure gypsum cast in sheets, it will not burn, 
ignite or transmit fire. It makes rigid, non- 
warping walls and ceilings. 
Tight-jointed and smooth-surfaced, Sheetrock 
walls are sound-proof, vermin-proof, permanent. 
Becauseitisanaturalinsulator,Sheetrock keeps 
buildings warmer in winter, cooler in summer. 
Sheetrock ismost economical. Light andeasily 
handled — saws and nails like lumber. Get it 
from your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies. 
Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 2,205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


51 





United States Gyp 


Please send me 


Name 


sum Company V 
ree sample of Sheetrock and information as to its uses. 


Dept. 2, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 





Address 











ou can have that garden of your dreams 

—a beautiful rose garden—in your own 

back yard. No flower isso much admir- 
ed or desired. Yet many ple fail because 
they start without properdirection. Now you 
ean grow roses without a chance of disappoint- 
ment. 


Successful Rose Culture 
\ By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
Editor Better Homes and Gardens 


A simple, understandable book on growing 
roses anywhere, makes r wing as easy 
for you mee ye mee other flower. It assures 
success and takes out the guess-work. 


Do you know 


—when to start your rose garden, spring.or fall? 


—what roses to select for YOUR climate? 


—what kind of fertilizer to use to produce 
strong rose bushes, and what kind for exqui- 
site bloom? 


—whtich ts best, opraving or dusting, and when 
to apply and fungicides? 

—how to prune for individual bloom? when to 
prune, spring or fali? 

—how to prevent suckering of grafted roses and 
why i must be done? 

—how to safely winter hybrid teas or everbloom- 
ing roses in your garden? 


sroemgy Get your copy 
= 7 now, at the start 

7 of the roseseason, 
97 and know the joy 
of realrosesuccess 
4 this year. Cloth 
| binding$1.50post- 
|| paid, anywhere in 
"] the United States. 





“It is not only an 
instructive book, but 
estt g - i 3 
r as 
soett_— Oeine 


Writes J.B. M. 
Philadelphia 





BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Ia. 


Dear Sir:—Please find enclosed check for One Dol- 
lar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) for which please send me 
“Successful Rose Culture’ postpaid. 











WATER LILIES 


For Small Gardens 


A little water, a little earth, and even less 
attention : so easy you will be surprised, for 
Lilies thrive in tubs or pools. Send for our 
free catalogue, with coloredillustrations, 


describing fragrant day and night bloom- 
ing Water Lilies, and how to grow them, 


p JNDEPENDENCE NURSERIES CO. 


° Independence, Ohio 














BEAUTIFUL GLAD GARDEN 3] 


One each f these gorgeous large flowering arieties, White 
— _ fates Ligne & White, and Pink “Bes in attractive gift 
bon St. 3 for S178. Or 100 Blooming size bulbs assorted Sa. 


HARRY N. BLACK, GLENVILLE, MINN. 


Fall Sown, Transplanted,Hardy;From 
High Priced Mixtures. 20 for $1.00; 50, 
$2.25 Postpaid. Also Vegetable Plants, 


NIEMAN’S PANSY FARM, Lockwood, Mo. 
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Ten Annuals for Cutting 


D. A. SMITH 


OF annuals there is practically no 
end, but to select ten which are 
sturdy growers and furnish an abundance 
of flowers, is quite another matter. 

The writer feels he can speak with 
authority, having grown about all the 
annuals in the past ten years which flour- 
ish well in the southern of New York 
state. I have omitted purposely some 
which with some flower lovers may be 
prime favorites, for diverse reasons. Cer- 
tain annuals have sprawling habits, or 
are prone to be knocked to earth by winds 
and rain very easily. 

Plants like balsam are showy in a 
border, so are petunias, candytuft and 
larkspur, etc., but these are not really 
fine cutting sorts. The dahlia is perhaps 
king of the annuals, but this is omitted 
from my list because everyone grows 
them, also they have no pests and with a 
little care are a great success. I- want 
this article to be sort of a tried and true 
affair for those who want the best ten 
annuals that will grow practically any- 
where and give all the flowers one wishes 
for cutting purposes. 

I have chosen heliotrope, stocks, ager- 
atum, asters, scabiosa, zinnias, calendu- 
las, nasturtiums, marigolds and cosmos. 
These will furnish you with a rich display 
of all the wanted colors, viz: purples, reds, 
blues, yellows and white. 

A garden of annuals is essentially a 
picking garden; a spot which we can turn 
to at any time after the kinds have com- 
menced to bloom and pick baskets full to 
make the house gay and cheerful. Also 
think of the pleasure one derives from 
giving flowers to a sick friend or to neigh- 
bors who for certain reasons are unable to 
grow them. It seems that I am always 
picking and giving, but every day new 
faces appear to take the place of those cut 
pa ode 


THOUGHT to be borne in mind with 

annuals isthis: never let the flowers 
form seed pods until late in the fall. Then 
it is time enough, if you want to save some 
of the seeds, and I am sure youdo. I think 
the best way for planting is in rows run- 
ning north and south, if you can arrange 
it. This allows the sunshine to reach all 
the flowers easily and then one row does 
not shade the next. Twenty-four to 
thirty inches is plenty close enough. 
When you first set out the baby plants you 
will think they are far apart, but wait until 
they are matured and you will note that 
they arenone too farapart. This allows 
ample space to cultivate between rows. 

A good plan is to purchase six heliotrope 
plants, after all danger of frost has passed, 
and then space them four feet a in a 
straight row. This number will furnish a 
large quantity of flowers. In the space 
between, put in three or four seeds of 
dwarf nasturtiums. When the two sorts 
are in bloom the effect is highly satisfac- 
tory. I always purehase cosmos plants 
from a greenhouse, obtaining twelve early 
and twelve late ones, all mixed colors. 
Buy the largest plants you can get. They 
come in flower weeks ahead of those that 
you would have providing you planted 
seeds outdoors in May. By way of sug- 
gestion, I would place the cosmos in the 
rear or side of the garden plot, as they 


are such tall growers. Instead of staking 
each plant, try driving about four stout 
stakes, one at each end and the other two 
equally spaced between. Then fasten 
securely from post to post, heavy twine 
about a foot from the ground and then 
another twine a foot above the other one. 
When the cosmos are — than the first 
twine, tie each plant lightly and carefully 
to the lower twine. As they grow taller 
tie also in like manner to the twine above. 
You will never have to fuss about bat- 
tered down cosmos after a storm. 

The remainder of the plants are pro- 
duced from seeds planted in short rows in 
6 Rany Emgnen aes Ste ae 9008 Se 

und is warm and mellow in your local- 
ity. After the plants are three to four 
inches high, transplant into their perma- 
nent places in straight rows, spacing 
about ten inches apart. Set out a row or 
two each evening, taking pains to firm 
the soil about each plant, then water and 
protect with strawberry baskets or news- 
papers held down with twigs for two days 
until the young plants have become esta 
lished. After the covering is removed, 
don’t fail to soften the ground near the 

lants to prevent the soil from baking. 
is is very important. 


I DO not believe in fertilizing the ground 
before planting, because, if you do, most 
of the fertilizer will be between the rows 
and this only tends to encourage weeds. 
My plan isthis: when the plants are look- 
ing sturdy and growing perhaps a week, 
work in a small quantity of bonemeal 
around each plant. Afew pounds ata few 
cents per pound will do the whole planting. 
Then two weeks later secure some finely 
pulverized sheep manure, place about 
three inches of it in a large galvanized 
pail or small wooden tub. Then fill the 
receptacle nearly full with water. Stir 
daily for a week with a stick. At the end 
of this period bail out a quantity of the 
liquid into a pail or watering can and di- 
lute to the consistency of tea. Now mix 
with the liquid a small handful of nitrate 
of soda, obtainable at any seed store. 
Stir for a few minutes and then pour the 
liquid along the rows of plants, using care 
not to wet the foliage. This application is 
best applied when the ground seems dry. 
The roots are thirsty at this time for 
liquids and they will absorb the dressing 
to their good. 

Cultivate weekly between plants with a 
suitable small tool to keep out weeds and 
to keep the soil from becoming baked. In 
the case of the heliotrope, the liquid feed- 
ing may be continued every other week 
until late in the fall. 

I might state that all annuals need full 
sunshine all day; especially is this true of 
heliotrope. Soon after the heliotrope is 
set out place a dahlia stake near the main 
stalk and tie rather firmly with soft twine 
or raffia. In this way the plant is pre- 
vented from falling over with the weight 
of side shoots. 


Cut all flowers freely and remove any 
dead flower heads which will form here 
and there. The writer has won prizes at 
flower shows and it is his sincere wish that 

ou May grow prize winning flowers also. 
The pleasure derived from flowers more 
than repays the labor spent on them. 
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Refinishing Your Automobile 


BENT EDWARDS 


ILE the motor car is now a more 
or less all-the-year-’round utility, 
nevertheless the coming of sprin 
always brings the urge to have the “ol 
car” overhauled, refinished, and put in 
first class shape for the anticipated sum- 
mer pleasure. 

Refinishing is a topic of interest to 
every car owner at least once or twice 
during his ownership of a car, urless per- 
chance he is one of those em who 
sport a new car every year. ore expen- 
sive automobiles will always be refinished 
in a custom paint shop, but the moderate 
priced cars can be done very creditably 
by the owner if he goes about it in the 
right way. Moreover, the work will be 
found of absorbing irterest, where the 
instructions for doing the work are plain, 
and the results satisfactory as you 
along, and there is always a heap of satis- 
faction in anything you do yourself. 

The first thing is to provide a suitable 
place for doing the work. It should be as 
dust free as possible, to prevent dust from 
settling on the freshly finished surfaces 
before they have dried dust free. Usually 
the best place available is the home 
garage. It should be cleaned up thoroly 
and sprinkled to lay the dust—and the 
dust brushed from overhead surfaces— 
just before work is started. 


D®* clear weather is best for applying 
varnish andenamel. Insummertime, 
the work should be done on a day that is 
not too windy, as then dust will be blown 
in the windows or door. In winter, heat 
should be provided, as varnish materials 
do not flow well in cool temperature. 

The following materials will be needed: 

Auto enamel of a , standard make, 
in the color desired for body and wheels 
and also black for all parts that should 
be in black. 

Auto top dressing. 

Clear varnish (if it is desired to apply 
a finishing varnish coat over the auto 
enamel coat.) 

(Quantities of the above materials 
depend upon the size of car and the cover- 
ing capacity of materials used.) 

Also about one pint of raw linseed oil, 
one-quarter pint white shellac, and a few 
sheets of No. % and No. 00 daca Oi 

For brushes, a 24-inch i rush 
for the body and other > and a 
l-inch varnish brush for s parts will 
give best results. A camel’s hair pencil 
is also desirable for some of the fine work. 

The first step is to clean the car thoroly. 
Wash it down, then clean all grease from 
around hubs, axles, joints and corners 
with gasoline and an old brush. Next re- 
move the door handles, curtain fasteners, 
— tires and her 20 detachable 

e car is now y to start painting. 

For the average repaint job, where the 
finish is in fairly good condition and not 
—_ checked and cracked, proceed as 
ollows: 

Remove the hood and set it to one side 
me as or weap Then over the 

y and fenders, scraping off loose paint 
and sanding all rusted spots with No. 4% 
sandpaper, after which sand the entire 
surface lightly to roughen it and provide 
a “tooth” so the following coats will ad- 
here tenaciously, Dust off carefully to 


remove ail icles of loose sand. Now 
touch up all bare and rusty spots with 
the auto enamel. 

After the touch-up work has been com- 
pleted, give your attention to the under 

of the car. As these parts are sub- 
jected to a great deal of grease, which 
cannot be entirely removed, a mixture of 
one ey shellac and three parts denatured 
alcohol should be brushed on before paint- 
ing. This mixture dries in a few minutes, 
and seals the surface so the grease will 
not become mixed with the auto enamel. 
Loose paint, of course, should be brushed 
off and rusty spots sanded before apply- 
ing the shellac and alcohol mixture. 
However, it is not worth while to touch 
up the bare spots. Simply one coat of 
auto enamel black, put on with an old 
brush, if one is at hand, ‘s sufficient. 

Next refinish the top. Clean thoroly 
with soap and water, rinse with plenty of 
clear water, and, when thoroly dry, apply 
a coat of auto top dressing. This material 
is intended for all kinds of tops of both 
“ps and closed cars, with the exception 
of metal tops, which should be finished 
in the same manner as the body and 
other metal panels. 

Now come down and do the windshield 
frames, top bows, joints, etc., applying 
one coat of auto enamel black. 

Next give your attention to the wheels. 
They may be done without removing. 
Simply jack them up, one at a time, sand 
lightly, and apply a coat of auto enamel 
of the desired color. 

We are now ready for applying the 
enamel coat to the y. If there are 
any touch-up spots on the body, they 
should be allowed to dry for twenty-four 
hours before enameling. 

If the brushes are new, work out any 
loose hairs by dipping the brush in the 

int and brushing out on an old board. 

en open up the enamel, stir it thoroly 
clear from the bottom of the can, and 
— thru a double thickness of cheese 
cloth. 


[x applying the enamel, start with the 
doors. Apply with upanddownstrokes. 
Then without dipping the brush in the 
enamel, go over the entire surface with 
left to right strokes. This is called “lay- 
ing off.”” It tends to drag the enamel over 
any spots that may be missed the first 
time, and also helps to distribute the 
— in an even film over the aan 
as as taking up any us that 
— result in mm 4 } At this time, 
look for any sags or “drips” around the 
— Next, “straighten _ the _ 
ace by going over it again with upw 
strokes. In this —* start clear at 
the bottom, with the brush pressed firmly 
— the surface. As the brush travels 

ong its journey, gradually relieve the 
pressure, so that when the top is reached, 
the bristles should be barely touching the 
surface. This brings the enamel to a 
smooth surface, so it will level itself 
perfectly. 

After all the doors are completed, pro- 
ceed with the body in the same manner, 
doing a strip about a foot and a half wide 
at a time. Work fast while enameling, as 
brushing the surface after the enamel has 

Continued on page 91 








SIZES AND PRICES 
Stake 7/8 inches square. Diameter of 
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FORREST SEED CO., Cortland, N. Y. 
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garden tool 


Brown Auto-Spray No. 1 should 
have a place in every garden. 


Protect your plants 
and shrubs by reg- 
ular 


spraying. 
Auto-spray No. 1 isa 
compressed air spray- 
erof simple, sturdy 
construction, admir- 
ably adapted for use 
on the home grounds 


taten“Pursiaed 
with or 


felvaniaed e 
ity + 





Send your dealer’s name and get Spray Calendar 
and interesting catalog FREE 





A Sprayer for 
Every Purpose 


THE E.C. BROWN CO., 
898 Maple St., Rochester, N. Y. 















































PERMANENT LABELS 222%" 


TONAWANDA, WN. Y,. 


Boalt fanes, Bend $100 fora liberal supply” Bamples free. 
|W. W. BRITT, 








ou can have that garden of your dreams 
—a beautiful rose garden—in your own 
back yard. No flower is so much admir- 
ed or desired. Yet many meat fail because 
they start without properdirection. Now you 
ean grow roses without a chance of disappoint- 
ment. 


Successful Rose Culture 
By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
‘ Editor Better Homes and Gardens 
A simple, wndastentiite book on yee 
roses anywhere, makes r 


— 
for you as owns any other Tower. Sasbunen 
success ani out the guess-work, 


Do you know 


—when to start your rose garden, spring.or fall? 


—what roses to select for YOUR climate? 
—what kind of me to use to produce 
bushes, and what 


strong rose kind for exqut- 
site bloom? 

—which ts best, opraving or dusting, and when 
to apply t and fungicides? 


—how to prune for individual bloom? when to 
prune, spring or fali? 

—how to prevent suckering of grafted roses and 
why i must be done? 

—how to safely winter hybrid teas or everbloom- 
tng roses in your garden? 


say Get your copy 
es mf at the start 

J of the roseseason, 
and know the joy 
7 of realrosesuccess 
4 this year. Cloth 
binding$1.50 post- 
paid, anywhere in 
/] the United States. 








BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


E. T. Meredith, _— Moines, Ia. 


Dear Sir:—Please find enclosed check for ~~ 
lar and Fifty y Conte ($1.5 -50) for which please send me 
“Successful Rose postpaid. 











WATER LILIES 
For Small Gardens 


A little water, a little earth, and even less 
attention : so easy you will be surprised, for 
Lilies thrive in tubs or pools. Send for our 
free catalogue, with colored illustrations, 
describing fra t day and night bloom- 
ing Water Lilies, and how to grow them, 


Do. ata NURSERIES CO. 


Independence, Ohio 
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Ten Annuals for Cutting 


D. A. SMITH 


OF annuals there is practically no 
end, but to select ten which are 
sturdy growers and furnish an abundance 
of flowers, is quite another matter. 

The writer feels he can speak with 
authority, having grown about all the 
annuals in the past ten years which flour- 
ish well in the southern of New York 
state. I have omitted purposely some 
which with some flower lovers may be 
prime favorites, for diverse reasons. Cer- 
tain annuals have sprawling habits, or 
are prone to be knocked to earth by winds 
and rain very easily. 

Plants like balsam are showy in a 
border, so are petunias, candytuft and 
larkspur, etc., but these are not really 
fine cutting sorts. The dahlia is perhaps 
king of the annuals, but this is omitted 
from my list because everyone grows 
them, also they have no pests and with a 
little care are a great success. I want 
this article to be sort of a tried and true 
affair for those who want the best ten 
annuals that will grow practically any- 
where and give all the flowers one wishes 
for cutting purposes. 

I have chosen heliotrope, stocks, ager- 
atum, asters, scabiosa, zinnias, calendu- 
las, nasturtiums, marigolds and cosmos. 
These will furnish you with a rich display 
of all the wanted colors, viz: purples, reds, 
blues, yellows and white. 

A garden of annuals is essentially a 
picking garden; a spot which we can turn 
to at any time ‘after the kinds have com- 
menced to bloom and pick baskets full to 
make the house gay and cheerful. Also 
think of the pleasure one derives from 
giving flowers to a sick friend or to neigh- 
bors who for certain reasons are unable to 
grow them. It seems that I am always 
picking and giving, but every day new 
faces appear to take the place of those cut 
dideot 


THOUGHT to be borne in mind with 

annuals is this: never let the flowers 
form seed pods until late in the fall. Then 
it is time enough, if you want to save some 
of the seeds, and I am sure youdo. I think 
the best way for planting is in rows run- 
ning north and south, if you can arrange 
it. This allows the sunshine to reach all 
the flowers easily and then one row does 
not shade the next. Twenty-four to 
thirty inches is plenty close enough. 
When you first set out the baby plants you 
will think they are far apart, but wait until 
they are matured and you will note that 
they arenone too farapart. This allows 
ample space to cultivate between rows. 

A good plan is to purchase six heliotrope 
plants, after all danger of frost has passed, 
and then space them four feet a in @ 
straight row. This number will furnish a 
large quantity of flowers. In the s 
between, put in three or four of 
dwarf nasturtiums. When the two sorts 
are in bloom the effect is highly satisfac- 
tory. I always purchase cosmos plants 
from a greenhouse, obtaining twelve early 
and twelve late ones, all mixed colors. 
Buy the largest plants you can get. They 
come in flower weeks ahead of those that 
you would have providing you planted 

outdoors in May. By way of sug- 
gestion, I would place the cosmos in the 
rear or side of the garden plot, as they 


are such tall growers. Instead of staking 
each plant, try driving about four stout 
stakes, one at each end and the other two 
equally spaced between. Then fasten 
securely from post to post, heavy twine 
about a foot from the ground and then 
another twine a foot above the other one. 
When the cosmos are higher than the first 
twine, tie each plant lightly and carefully 
to the lower twine. As they grow taller 
tie also in like manner to the twine above. 
You will never have to fuss about bat- 
tered down cosmos after a storm. 
The remainder of the plants are pro- 
— from om planted in short rows in 
phan fm bed as soon as the 
is warm sen mellow in your local- 
fy. After the plants are three to four 
inches high, transplant into their perma- 
nent places in straight rows, spacing 
about ten inches apart. Set out a row or 
two each evening, taking pains to firm 
the soil about eac 1 plant, then water and 
protect with strawberry baskets or news- 
papers held down with t twigs for two days 
until the young plants have become esta 
ed. After the covering is removed, 
don’t fail to soften the ground near the 
ona to prevent the soil from baking. 
is is very important. 


I DO not believe in fertilizing the ground 
before planting, because, if you do, most 
of the fertilizer will be between the rows 
and this only tends to encourage w 
My plan isthis: when the plants are look- 
ing sturdy and growing perhaps a week, 
work in a small quantity of bonemeal 
around each plant. A few pounds ata few 
cents per pound will do the whole planting. 
Then two weeks later secure some finely 
pulverized sheep manure, place about 
three inches of it in a large galvanized 
pail or small wooden tub. Then fill the 
———— nearly full with water. Stir 
oe: for a week with a stick. At the end 
of this period bail out a quantity of the 
liquid into a pail or watering can and di- 
lute to the consistency of tea. Now mix 
with the liquid a s handful of nitrate 
of soda, obtainable at any seed store. 
Stir for a Sow minutes and then pour the 
liquid along the rows of plants, using care 
not to wet the foliage. pfiestion i is 
best applied when the peal teas 
The roots are thirsty at this pve os 
liquids and they will absorb the dressing 
to their good. 

Cultivate week] y between plants with a 
suitable small tool to keep out weeds and 
to keep the soil from becoming baked. In 
the case of the heliotrope, the liquid feed- 
ing may be continued every other week 
until late in the fall. 

I might state that all annuals need full 
sunshine all day; especially is this true of 
heliotrope. Soon after the heliotrope is 
set out place a dahlia stake near the main 
stalk and tie rather firmly with soft twine 
or raffia. In this way the plant is pre- 
vented from falling over with the weight 
of side shoots. 


Cut all flowers freely and remove any 
dead flower heads which will form here 
and there. The writer has won prizes at 
flower shows and it is his sincere wish that 

ou may grow prize winning flowers also. 
The pleasure derived from flowers more 
than repays the labor spent on them. 
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Refinishing 


Re Better Homes and Gardens 


Your Automobile 


BENT EDWARDS 


ILE the motor car is now a more 
or less all-the-year-’round utility, 
nevertheless the coming of sprin 
always brings the urge to have the “ol 
car” overhauled, refinished, and put in 
first class shape for the anticipated sum- 
mer pleasure. 

Refinishing is a topic of interest to 
every car owner at least once or twice 
during his ownership of a car, urless per- 
chance he is one of those ee who 
sport a new car every year. ore expen- 
sive automobiles will always be refinished 
in a custom paint shop, but the moderate 

riced cars can be done very creditably 
ber the owner if he goes about it in the 
right way. Moreover, the work will be 
found of absorbing irterest, where the 
instructions for doing the work are plain, 
and the results satisfactory as you 
along, and there is always a heap of satis- 
faction in anything you do yourself. 

The first thing is to provide a suitable 
place for doing the work. It should be as 
dust free as possible, to prevent dust from 
settling on the freshly finished surfaces 
before they have dried dust free. Usually 
the best place available is the home 
garage. It should be cleaned up thoroly 
and sprinkled to lay the dust—and the 
dust brushed from overhead surfaces— 
just before work is s 


D®* clear weather is best for applying 
varnishandenamel. Insummertime, 
the work should be done on a day that is 
not too windy, as then dust will be blown 
in the windows or door. In winter, heat 
should be provided, as varnish materials 
do not flow well in cool temperature. 

The following materials will be needed: 

Auto enamel of a , standard make, 
in the color desired for body and wheels 
and also black for all parts that should 
be in black. 

Auto top dressing. 

Clear varnish (if it is desired to apply 
a finishing varnish coat over the auto 
enamel coat.) 

(Quantities of the above materials 
depend upon the size of car and the cover- 
ing capacity of materials used.) 

Also about one pint of raw linseed oil, 
one-quarter pint white shellac, and a few 
sheets of No. 4% and No. 00 en. 

For brushes, a 2)4-inch i rush 
for the body and other pk gare and a 
l-inch varnish brush for s parts will 
give best results. A camel’s hair pencil 
is also desirable for some of the fine work. 

The first step is to clean the car thoroly. 
Wash it down, then clean all grease from 
around hubs, axles, joints and corners 
with gasoline and an old brush. Next re- 
move the door handles, curtain fasteners, 
spare tires and other detachable parts. 
The car is now ready to start painting. 

For the average repaint job, where the 
finish is in fairly good condition and not 
badly checked and cracked, proceed as 
follows: 

Remove the hood and set it to one side 
for future attention. Then fF over the 
body and fenders, scraping off loose ag 97 
and sanding all rusted spots with No. 4% 
sandpaper, after which sand the entire 
surface lightly to roughen it and provide 
a “tooth” so the following coats will ad- 
here tenaciously. Dust off carefully to 


remove all icles of loose sand. Now 
touch up bare and rusty spots with 
the auto enamel. 

After the touch-up work has been com- 
pleted, give your attention to the under 

of the car. As these are sub- 
jected to a great deal of grease, which 
cannot be entirely removed, a mixture of 
one shellac and three parts denatured 
alcohol should be brushed on before paint- 
ing. This mixture dries in a few minutes, 
and seals the surface so the grease will 
not become mixed with the auto enamel. 
Loose paint, of course, should be brushed 
off and rusty spots sanded before apply- 
ing the shellac and alcohol mixture. 
However, it is not worth while to touch 
up the bare spots. Simply one coat of 
auto enamel black, put on with an old 
brush, if one is at hand, ‘s sufficient. 

Next refinish the top. Clean thoroly 
with soap and water, rinse with plenty of 
clear water, and, when thoroly dry, apply 
a coat of auto top dressing. is material 
is intended’ for all kinds of tops of both 
= and closed cars, with the exception 
of metal tops, which should be finished 
in the same manner as the body and 
other metal panels. 

Now come down and do the windshield 
frames, top bows, joints, etc., applying 
one coat of auto enamel black. 

Next give your attention to the wheels. 
They may be done without removing. 
Simply jack them up, one at a time, sand 
lightly, and apply a coat of auto enamel 
of the desired color. 

We are now ready for applying the 
enamel coat to the y. ip there are 
any touch-up spots on the body, they 
should be allowed to dry for twenty-four 
hours before enameling. 

If the brushes are new, work out any 
loose hairs by dipping the brush in the 

int and brushing out on an old board. 

en open up the enamel, stir it thoroly 
clear from the bottom of the can, and 
— . thru a double thickness of cheese 
cloth. 


[x applying the enamel, start with the 
doors. Apply with upanddownstrokes. 
Then without dipping the brush in the 
enamel, go over the entire surface with 
left to right strokes. This is called “lay- 
ing off.” It tends to drag the enamel over 
any spots that may be missed the first 
time, and also helps to distribute the 
enamel in an even over the surface, 


as well as taking up any lus that 

i pyrene map Hm. ay At this time, 
look for any or “drips” around the 
hinges. Next, “straighten out’’ the sur- 
face by going over it again with upward 
strokes. In this operation, start clear at 
the bottom, with the brush pressed firml 
— the surface. As the brush tra 

ong its journey, gradually relieve the 
pressure, so that when the top is reached, 
the bristles should be barely touching the 
surface. This brings the enamel to a 
smooth surface, so it will level itself 
perfectly. 

After all the doors are completed, pro- 
ceed with the body in the same manner, 
doing a strip about a foot and a half wide 
at a time. Work fast while enameling, as 
brushing the surface after the enamel has 

Continued on page 91 








PLANT SUPPORTS 


A hard wood inted 
Sins hand onl ee 
adjustable to any height. 









Holds plant in air and sun. Enables cul- 
np roy nme Ried ee 
ful be used throughout the 








Ett och chkeeeesn 2.25 per doz. 
i sheovssbisecence 2.50 per doz. 
Sis $dicacnosatevns 3.00 per doz. 
For potted te—stake 1/4 inch square. 
Diameter loop 4 1/4 inches. 

Sb dé 6-03» 0c eseded S$ 38 per doz. 
Gs ou ccccnccvess 1.00 per doz. 

If your 


supply house 
doven’s carry, 


order direct, en- 

closing money This isthe 

order or check. way you 
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FORREST SEED CO., Cortland, N. Y. 
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garden tool 


Brown Auto-Spray No. 1 should 
have a place in every e 


Protect your plants 
and shrubs by reg- 
ular spraying. 
Auto-spray No. 1 isa 
com pressed air spray- 
erof simple, 
construction, ad 
ably adapted for use 


Send your dealer’s name and get Spray Calendar 
and interesting catalog FREE 





A Sprayer for 
Every Purpose 


THE E.C. BROWN CO., 
898 Maple St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Seah sea” Basa Wt ara veal wags ales ae 
| W. W,. BRITT, TONAWANDA, 
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HOW TO GROW ROSES 


andl -_, 


| 


ou can have that garden of your dreams 
—a beautiful rose garden—in your own 
back yard. No flower isso much admir- 


ed or desired. Yet many ple fail because 
they start without properdirection. Now you 
ean grow roses without a chance of disappoint- 
ment. 


Successful Rose Culture 
\ By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
Editor Better Homes and Gardens 


A simple, understandable book on growing 
roses anywhere, makes r rowing as easy 
for you napvemaseg other flower. Itassures 
success and takes out the guess-work. 


Do you know 


—when to start your rose garden, springor fall? 


—what roses to select for YOUR climate? 

—what kind of fertilizer to use to produce 
strong rose bushes, and what kind for exqui- 
site bloom? 


—wwhich 1s best, aying or dusting, and when 
to apply insectides and fungicides? 

—how to prune for indteidual bloom? when to 
prune, spring or fali? 

—how to prevent suckering of grafted roses and 
why i must be done? 

—how to safely winter hybrid teas or everbloom- 
ing roses in your garden? 


samy Get your copy 

"4 now, at the start 

/ 7 of the roseseason, 
and know the joy 
of realrosesuccess 
4 this year. Cloth 
} binding$1.50 post- 
} paid, anywhere in 
: the United States. 





“It {s not only an 
tnstructive book, but 
estt a ; 

r as 
eet — ne 


Writes J.B. M. 
Philadelphia 





BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Ia. 


Dear Sir:—Please find enclosed check for One Dol- 
lar and Fift — for which please send me 











WATER LILIES 
For Small Gardens 


A little water, a little earth, and even less 
attention : so easy you will be surprised, for 
Lilies thrive in tubs or pools. Send for our 
free catalogue, with coloredillustrations, 
describing fragrant day and night bloom- 
ing Water Lilies, and how to grow them, 


p J NDEPENDENCE NURSERIES CO. 


Independence, Ohio 














BEAUTIFUL GLAD GARDEN $] 


One cach of these gorgeous large flo varieties, White, 
mag ty ep th ge 
bor Si. 2 for $1.78. Or 100 Boosting cies Dube asserted $1. All vowpeld™ 


HARRY N. BLACK, GLENVILLE, MINN. 


Fall Sown, Transplanted,Hardy;From 
PANSIES High Priced Mixtures. 20 for $1.00; 50, 
.25 Postpaid. Also Vegetable Piants, 








NIEMAN’S PANSY FARM, Lockwood, Mo. 
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Ten Annuals for Cutting 


D. A. SMITH 


OF annuals there is practically no 
end, but to select ten which are 
sturdy growers and furnish an abundance 
of flowers, is quite another matter. 

The writer feels he can speak with 
authority, having grown about all the 
annuals in the past ten years which flour- 
ish well in the southern of New York 
state. I have omitted purposely some 
which with some flower lovers may be 
prime favorites, for diverse reasons. Cer- 
tain annuals have sprawling habits, or 
are prone to be knocked to earth by winds 
and rain very easily. 

Plants like balsam are showy in a 
border, so are petunias, candytuft and 
larkspur, etc., but these are not really 
fine cutting sorts. The dahlia is perhaps 
king of the annuals, but this is omitted 
from my list because everyone grows 
them, also they have no pests and with a 
little care are a great success. I- want 
this article to be sort of a tried and true 
affair for those who want the best ten 
annuals that will grow practically any- 
where and give all the flowers one wishes 
for cutting purposes. 

I have chosen heliotrope, stocks, ager- 
atum, asters, scabiosa, zinnias, calendu- 
las, nasturtiums, marigolds and cosmos. 
These will furnish you with a rich display 
of all the wanted colors, viz: purples, reds, 
blues, yellows and white. 

A garden of annuals is essentially a 
picking garden; a spot which we can turn 
to at any time after the kinds have com- 
menced to bloom and pick baskets full to 
make the house gay and cheerful. Also 
think of the pleasure one derives from 
giving flowers to a sick friend or to neigh- 
bors who for certain reasons are unable to 
grow them. It seems that I am always 
picking and giving, but every day new 
faces appear to take the place of those cut 
oisinodary: 


THOUGHT to be borne in mind with 

annuals isthis: never let the flowers 
formseed pods until late in the fall. Then 
it is time enough, if you want to save some 
of the seeds, and Iam sure youdo. I think 
the best way for planting is in rows run- 
ning north and south, if you can arrange 
it. This allows the sunshine to reach all 
the flowers easily and then one row does 
not shade the next. Twenty-four to 
thirty inches is plenty close enough. 
When you first set out the baby plants you 
will think they are far apart, but wait until 
they are matured and you will note that 
they arenone too farapart. This allows 
ample space to cultivate between rows. 

A good plan is to purchase six heliotrope 
plants, after all danger of frost has passed, 
and then space them four feet a in a 
straight row. This number will furnish a 
large quantity of flowers. In the space 
between, put in three or four of 
dwarf nasturtiums. When the two sorts 
are in bloom the effect is highly satisfac- 
tory. I always purchase cosmos plants 
from a greenhouse, obtaining twelve early 
and twelve late ones, all mixed colors. 
Buy the largest plants you can get. They 
come in flower weeks ahead of those that 
you would have providing you planted 
seeds outdoors in May. By way of sug- 
gestion, I would place the cosmos in the 
rear or side of the garden plot, as they 


are such tall growers. Instead of staking 
each plant, try driving about four stout 
stakes, one at each end and the other two 
equally spaced between. Then fasten 
securely from post to post, heavy twine 
about a foot from the ground and then 
another twine a foot above the other one. 
When the cosmos are higher than the first 
twine, tie each plant lightly and carefully 
to the lower twine. As they grow taller 
tie also in like manner to the twine above. 
You will never have to fuss about bat- 
tered down cosmos after a storm. 

The remainder of the plants are pro- 
duced from seeds planted in short rows in 
= Suny pecans ee Dae oe seep the 
ground is warm and mellow in your local- 
ity. After the plants are three to four 
inches high, transplant into their perma- 
nent places in straight rows, spacing 
about ten inches apart. Set out a row or 
two each evening, taking pains to firm 
the soil about each plant, then water and 
protect with strawberry baskets or news- 
papers held down with twigs for two days 
until the young plants have become estab- 
lished. After the covering is removed, 
don’t fail to soften the ground near the 
oa to prevent the soil from baking. 

S is very important. 


I DO not believe in fertilizing the ground 

before planting, because, if you do, most 
of the fertilizer will be between the rows 
and this only tends to encourage weeds. 
My plan isthis: when the plants are look- 
ing sturdy and growing perhaps a week, 
work in a small quantity of bonemeal 
around each plant. A few pounds ata few 
cents per pound will do the whole planting. 
Then two weeks later secure some finely 
pulverized sheep manure, place about 
three inches of it in a large galvanized 
pail or small wooden tub. Then fill the 
receptacle nearly full with water. Stir 
daily for a week with a stick. At the end 
of this period bail out a quantity of the 
liquid into a pail or watering can and di- 
lute to the consistency of tea. Now mix 
with the liquid a small handful of nitrate 
of soda, obtainable at any seed store. 
Stir for a few minutes and then pour the 
liquid along the rows of plants, using care 
not to wet the foliage. This application is 
best applied when the geal seems dry. 
The rogts are thirsty at this time for 
liquids’ and they will absorb the dressing 
to their good. 

Cultivate byes 6 between plants with a 
suitable small tool to keep out weeds and 
to keep the soil from becoming baked. In 
the case of the heliotrope, the liquid feed- 
ing may be continued every other week 
until late in the fall. 

I might state that all annuals need full 
sunshine all day; especially is this true of 
heliotrope. Soon after the heliotrope is 
set out place a dahlia stake near the main 
stalk and tie rather firmly with soft twine 
or raffia. In this way the t is pre- 
vented from falling over with the weight 
of side shoots. 

Cut all flowers freely and remove any 
dead flower heads which will form here 
and there. The writer has won prizes at 
flower shows and it is his sincere wish that 

ou may grow prize winning flowers also. 
The pleasure derived from flowers more 
than repays the labor spent on them. 
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April, 1925 Atte in: 


Refinishing 


Your 


: Better Homes and Gardens 


Automobile 


BENT EDWARDS 


ILE the motor car is now a more 
or less all-the-year-’round utility, 
nevertheless the coming of spring 
always brings the urge to have the “ol 
car” overhauled, refinished, and put in 
first class shape for the anticipated sum- 
mer pleasure. 

Refinishing is a topic of interest to 
every car owner at least once or twice 
during his ownership of a car, urless per- 
chance he is one of those —— who 
sport a new car every year. ore expen- 
a automobiles will always be refinished 
in a custom paint shop, but the moderate 
priced cars can be done very creditably 
by the owner if he goes about it in the 
right way. Moreover, the work will be 
found of absorbing irterest, where the 
instructions for doing the work are plain, 
and the results yams | as you go 
along, and there is always a heap of satis- 
faction in anything you do yourself. 

The first thing is to provide a suitable 
place for doing the work. It should be as 
dust free as possible, to prevent dust from 
settling on the freshly finished surfaces 
before they have dried dust free. Usually 
the best place available is the home 
garage. It should be cleaned up thoroly 
and sprinkled to lay the dust—and the 
dust brushed from overhead surfaces— 
just before work is started. 


D®* clear weather is best for applying 
varnish andenamel. Insummertime, 
the work should be done on a day that is 
not too windy, as then dust will be blown 
in the windows or door. In winter, heat 
should be provided, as varnish materials 
do not flow well in cool temperature. 

The following materials will be needed: 

Auto enamel of a , standard make, 
in the color desired for body and wheels 
and also black for all parts that should 
be in black. 

Auto top dressing. 

Clear varnish (if it is desired to apply 
a finishing varnish coat over the auto 
enamel coat.) 

(Quantities of the above materials 
depend upon the size of car and the cover- 
ing capacity of materials used.) 

Also about one pint of raw linseed oil, 
one-quarter pint white shellac, and a few 
sheets of No. 4% and No. 00 sand , 

For brushes, a 21-inch sere tot 
for the body and other large panelsand a 
1-inch varnish brush for nna ge parts will 
give best results. A camel’s hair pencil 
is also desirable for some of the fine work. 

The first step is to clean the car thoroly. 
Wash it down, then clean all grease from 
around hubs, axles, joints and corners 
with gasoline and an old brush. Next re- 
move the door handles, curtain fasteners, 
spare tires and other detachable parts. 
The car is now ready to start painting. 

For the average repaint job, where the 
finish is in fairly good condition and not 
— checked and cracked, proceed as 
ollows: 

Remove the hood and set it to one side 
for future attention. Then go over the 
body and fenders, scraping off loose paint 
and sanding all rusted spots with No. 4 
sandpaper, after which sand the entire 
surface lightly to roughen it and provide 
a “tooth” so the following coats will ad- 
here tenaciously, Dust off carefully to 


remove all icles of loose sand. Now 
touch up all bare and rusty spots with 
the auto enamel. 

After the touch-up work has been com- 
pleted, give your attention to the under 

of the car. As these are sub- 
jected to a great deal of grease, which 
cannot be entirely removed, a mixture of 
one shellac and three parts denatured 
alcohol should be brushed on before paint- 
ing. This mixture dries in a few minutes, 
and seals the surface so the grease will 
not become mixed with the auto enamel. 
Loose _ of course, should be brushed 
off and rusty spots sanded before apply- 
ing the shellac and alcohol mixture. 
However, it is not worth while to touch 
up the bare spots. Simply one coat of 
auto enamel black, put on with an old 
brush, if one is at hand, ‘s sufficient. 

Next refinish the top. Clean thoroly 
with soap and water, rinse with plenty of 
clear water, and, when thoroly dry, apply 
a coat of auto top dressing. This material 
is intended for all kinds of tops of both 
es and closed cars, with the exception 
of metal tops, which should be finished 
in the same manner as the body and 
other metal panels. 

Now come down and do the windshield 
frames, top bows, joints, etc., applying 
one coat of auto enamel black. 

Next give your attention to the wheels. 
They may be done without removing. 
Simply jack them up, one at a time, sand 
lightly, and apply a coat of auto enamel 
of the desired color. 

We are now ready for applying the 
enamel coat to the y. ip there are 
any touch-up spots on the body, they 
should be allowed to dry for twenty-four 
hours before enameling. 

If the brushes are new, work out any 
loose hairs by dipping the brush in the 
~ ag and brushing out on an old board. 

en open up the enamel, stir it thoroly 
clear from the bottom of the can, and 
— thru a double thickness of cheese 
cloth. 


[TX applying the enamel, start with the 
doors. Apply with upanddownstrokes. 
Then without dipping the brush in the 
enamel, go over the entire surface with 
left to right strokes. This is called “lay- 
ing off.” It tends to drag the enamel over 
any spots that may be missed the first 
time, and also helps to distribute the 
a in an taking over the ge var 
as as ing up any us that 
might result in te 4 . At this time, 
look for any or “drips” around the 
hinges. Next, “straighten out” the sur- 
face by going over it again with upward 
strokes. In this operation, start clear at 
the bottom, with the brush pressed firmly 
ees eoiekion 

ong its journey, y relieve the 
pressure, so that when the top is reached, 
the bristles should be barely touching the 
surface. This brings the enamel to a 
smooth surface, so it will level itself 


ectly. 

After all the doors are completed, pro- 
ceed with the body in the same manner, 
doing a a mw a foot and a half wide 
at a time. Work fast while enameling, as 
brushing the surface after the enamel has 

Continued on page 91 






PLANT SUPPORTS 


A: hard wood painted green, 
with a of galvanized wire instantly 
adjustable to any heigh 


Holds plant in air and sun. Enables cul- 
tivation close to roota. Gives more s: 
trical plants. Increases growth and fruit- 
fulness. Can be used throughout 
season successively on different plants or 
shrubs. Lasts for years. 


SIZES AND PRICES 
Stake 7/8 inches square. Diameter of 
13 inches. 


rrr $2.00 per doz. 
EG ce hdh bsawe odes 2.25 per doz. 
rhs tlbespccnes 2.50 per doz. 
eS 3.00 per doz. 
For potted te—stake 1/4 inch square. 
Diameter of loop 4 1/4 inches. 

NC olde ccvccuseded $ 358 per doz. 
REGS Getecccscscass 1.00 per doz. 
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doesn’t carry, 


order direct, en- 
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FORREST SEED CO., Cortland, N. Y. 








garden tool 


Brown Auto-Spray No. 1 should 
have a place in every garden. 


Protect your plants 
and shrubs by reg- 
ular spraying. 
Auto-spray No. 1 isa 
com pressed air spray- 
y 





Send your dealer's name and get Spray Calendar 
and interesting catalog FREE 





A Sprayer for 
Every Purpose 


THE E.C. BROWN CO., 
898 Maple St., Rochester, N. Y. 












































PERMANENT LABELS 32222 
Zou qeeeen by eoahiing 7on to know rowr ptante by name 


| W. W, BRITT, TONAWANDA, WN. ¥, 











THE PILGRIM 


One of 
Sixty Charming Styles 


Of particular interest is the little 
booklet “A Beauty Spot in Every 
Home,” illustrating a score of Shaw 
~ ee of varying design and pattern. 
Shaw Spinets satisfy every good taste 
at prices that appeal,and from thesixty 
styles you may choose the exact fur- 
nishing best suited to the appoint- 
ments of your home. 


Shaw Spinets may be seen in retail furniture 
stores and purchased there, only. The booklet 
will give you an idea of the merit of this 

Rapids product. One will be sent you 
upon request. Write Dept. 84, giving the 
name of your local furniture er. 


H. E. SHAW FEE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


( SioaSaneN 


MAOE IN 


Grand Kapids 








This Booklet 
on Beautiful Clothes Closets 
Sent for the asking— 


This free booklet shows many beautiful, 
convenient clothes closets made Dory, by 
installing inexpensive Knape & Vogt Cloth- 
es Cl fixtures. Tells how to increase 
closet we pod save and building 
costs, an 

venience. Write for it today. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
NEW DESIGN COLONIAL SOLID BRASS BIRD CAGE 


Valued at $12.00 our special 
introductory price is $6.00 we 
ay postage. Your money 

ck if not satisfactory, only 
a limited number will sold 
go send your order at once. 











American Cage Co. 
1400 DE KOVEN AVE. RACINE, SCONSIN 
ACHIMENES 
Sema cepts Yona eek a Sng? 
Mrs. T.L. Teague, Bulb wer, Fayette, Miss. 





All of these advertisements are guaranteed. 





obtain delightful, modern con- 
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Casseroles for Good Cookery 


Continued from page 42 


does not end the resources of the casse- 
role for there are a number of uses 
which many a housewife has never tried. 
Croquettes, patties, fish balls, meat balls, 
chops, game, and baked fish are delicious 
if cooked in it. Plenty of fat is needed 
for the croquettes and balls, and they 
should be turned during the baking. 
With all these dishes, use any favorite 
recipes. For those who may wish more 
definite suggestions, a number of good 
recipes are given below. These recipes 
are particularly well suited for the main 
dish at lunch or supper, or for the infor- 
mal family dinner. They have the added 
advantage in most cases of being rela- 
tively inexpensive. 
Ham and Vegetable Casserole 


1 thick slice of ham (1% to 1% inches thick) 
4 medium-sized potatoes 

8 onions 

2 small turnips 

8 carrots 

Salt and pepper 


Brown the ham in a small amount of 
bacon fat or drippings, place it in a 
casserole, adding a layer of sliced onion, 
carrot, turnip and potato. Sprinkle each 
layer lightly with flour, a little salt and 


pepper. 

Add enough milk almost to cover the 
meat and vegetables. Cover the dish 
and bake it in a slow oven (250 degrees) 
for one and one-half hours. 

This recipe will serve four to six per- 
sons depending upon the amount of meat 
used. Allow from one-fourth to one- 
third pound for each serving. 


Round Steak en Casserole 

1% pounds of round steak, ground 

1 green pepper 

3 small onions 

% pound of American cheese 

% pound of mushrooms 

% teaspoonful of salt 

\% teas nful of pepper 

1 can of tomato bouillon or 2 cupfuls of 

strained tomato juice 

2 cupfuls of cooked rice 

Clean and cut into thin slices the pep- 
per, onions and mushrooms. Brown 
these together in one to two tablespoon- 
fuls of fat ty aga Remove the vege- 
tables from the pan and brown the 
ground steak, stirring with a fork to 
avoid burning the meat. Combine the 
meat, vegetables, grated cheese, tomato 
juice and seasonings. 

_ Line a casserole dish with the cooked 
rice. Fill the center with the meat mix- 
ture, cover and bake in a slow oven one 
and one-half hours. 

Ground meat from the chuck, rump 
or other cuts can be used in place of 
the round. 

_ This recipe will make five or six serv- 
ings for the main dish of a lunch, supper 
or family dinner. 


Casserole of Mutton 


2 pounds of mutton cut from the neck 
2 small turnips 
8 small carrots 
2 small onions 
8 stalks of celery 
4 tomatoes 
1 pint of meat stock 
i  eneeeaes of flour 
alt 


Pepper i 

Cut the meat into small pieces and 
brown them in the fat. Remove the 
meat, add the flour, allow it to brown, 
and then add the stock, stirring until the 
gravy boils. 

Place the meat in a casserole, add the 
vegetables, diced or sliced, and the thick- 
ened stock. Cover the dish and bake it 
in a slow oven for two hours, 


This recipe will give four to five gen- 
erous servings. 

Many variations of this recipe are 
possible, by adding other vegetables or 
seasonings. A little mint flavor is espe- 
cially good. 

Chicken en Casserole 

Chicken offers many attractive ways 
of cooking in a casserole. The fowl is 
either left whole in order to get the full 
benefit of the flavor or it is disjointed 
into pieces suitable for serving. Left- 
over chicken is usually removed from 
the bone and cut into pieces of desired 
size. 

For the fowl which is not very tender 
the casserole is especially practical. 
Clean and cut the fowl into pieces as for 
fricasseeing. Dredge each piece in flour 
seasoned with salt and pepper, then sear 
well in hot chicken fat, Cater or lard. 
Arrange the pieces in a large casserole, 
and add one cupful of chicken stock. 

Cover and bake in a fairly slow oven 
(325 degrees) two hours or more until 
the meat is tender. To brown the 
chicken, remove the cover the last half 
hour of baking. 

Ham and Apple Casserole 

Use leftover pieces of ham or meat 
cut from a boiled ham shank or smoked 
shoulder. Allow one-fourth pound to 
each serving. Cut the ham into thin 
small pieces, roll these in fine bread 
crumbs, 

In the bottom of a greased casserole 
arrange a layer of the ham slices, then 
add a layer of cooking apples cut in thin 
slices. Alternate several layers. Sprinkle 
each layer of apple with a little brown 
sugar. 

Cover the dish and bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven (350 degrees) forty min- 
utes. 

Stuffed Tomatoes 

Wash and wipe dry six ripe tomatoes. 
Cut a slice off the bottom of each and 
remove the pulp from the center. 

Make a stuffing of two cupfuls of 
dried bread crumbs, one tablespoonful of 
bacon fat, one tablespoonful of minced 
onion and one cupful of chopped cooked 
liver or sausage meat. Moisten this with 
some of the tomato juice and fill the 
tomatoes with the mixture. Replace the 
slices cut off and arrange the tomatoes 
nag casserole dish. Cover and 
bake minutes. Uncover and bake 
another twenty minutes in a hot oven 
(350 degrees). 

Other vegetables are equally good if 
a in this way. Try such vege- 
tables as onions, cabbage, peppers and 

g plants. Other favorite stuffings in- 
cluding those made with rice are suitable 
for this dish. 

Breaded Pork Steaks en Casserole 

1% pounds of pork steak cut from shoulder 

% cupful of water or stock 

1 cupful of fine bread crumbs 

1 egg beaten and diluted with 1 tablespoonful 

of cold water 

1 small onion minced 

Salt 

Pepper 

Wipe the pork steaks first with a damp 
cloth and then with a dry cloth. Dip 
each steak into the egg and then into the 
fine crumbs already seasoned with salt 
and pepper. Grease a casserole with 
pork fat, arrange the steaks in it, sprinkle 
with the minced onion and lastly add the 


stock. Cover and bake in a quite hot 
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oven (about 425 degrees) for forty to 
fifty minutes. Uncover during the last 
half of the baking to allow the steak to 
brown. This recipe will make four or 
five servings. 

Beef Liver With Macaroni 


1 pound of beef liver, chopped (or 2 cupfuls) 
% cupful of macaroni or spaghetti 

1 small onion minced fine 

1 cupful of white sauce or gravy 

Salt 

Pepper a 

2 tablespoonfuls of drippings 


Wipe the liver with a moist cloth, and 
cut or chop it into fine pieces. Sear it, 
together with the minced onion, in two 
tablespoonfuls of bacon fat or drippings. 
Meanwhile boil macaroni ten minutes. 

Cover the bottom of a greased casse- 
role with a layer of the macaroni, add a 
layer of the chopped liver, and alternate 
layers until dish is almost full, making 
the top layer of macaroni. Pour over 
this the white sauce or a gravy made 
from the fat used in searing, one table- 
spoonful of flour and one cupful of stock 
or milk. Leftover gravy is also good to 
use. Sprinkle with bread crumbs. 

Cover and bake for forty minutes in 
a hot oven (350 degrees). 

Chopped ham can take the place of 
the liver and rice the place of the maca- 
roni. The dish may be more highly 
seasoned by adding chopped pepper, 
parsley and celery. 

This recipe will make four or five 
generous servings. 

Chicken and Okra en Casserole 


Leftover meat from boiled or roasted 
chicken is used for this dish. 


2 cupfuls of chopped chicken meat 
1 large onion chopped fine 

% cupful of chopped oT peppers 
2 tomatoes or 1 cupful of pulp 

2 cupfuls of okra cut in slices 

2 cupfuls of steamed rice 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

% teaspoonful of pepper 

2 tablespoonfuls of fat 

2 cupfuls of chicken stock 


Brown the chopped onion and r 
in the fat, add the other vegies nad 
seasonings and cook for several minutes. 

In the meantime steam the rice. Place 
a layer of the rice in a greased casserole, 
add the chicken and the vegetable mix- 
ture, then cover the top with another 
layer of the rice. 

Cover the dish and bake in a hot oven 
(350 degrees) for one hour. Add more 
stock if necessary. This dish makes five 
or six generous servings. 

The chicken feet make excellent stock 
which adds much to the taste of the 
dish. The neck also is good for this 
purpose. Scald the feet, remove the 
coarse skin, cover them and the neck with 
water and simmer for two or three hours. 








Have you any of the adorable, funny little 
dishes like those in the picture, to decorate 
your Easter dinner or breakfast table? 
The little hen, milky white except for her 
speckled neck and blue comb might well be 
Sitting on a nest of small candy eggs 

the very spring-like lamb with its k 
china wool may conceal eaqgs, favors, or 
even marmalade or honey. The cookie plate 
with latticed edge is reminiscent of lovely 
old Leeds ware. If you have treasures such 
as these, use them; they are very smart. 


and 
inky 
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ENGLISH aS | 
(ASEMENTS Jt 


© With All Their Beauty 
They Cost No More 
Than Wood Windows 


DAY you can enjoy the beauty, the: 
greater light, the better ventilation, as 
well as the many other conveniences of 
English Casements at no greater cost than 
that of wood windows. That’s why you see 
so many homes completely equipped with 
steel windows. 

It’s simply a mattér of progressiveness in 
American home building. Greater beauty 
and greater usefulness has been built into 
Fenestra Steel Windows—at a low cost— 
in exactly the same way that other build- 


Fenestra 
Basement Windows 
If you've ever seen a Fenestra 
basement with its extra light, 
extra ventilation, extra “all 
P you'll surely 
want one under your new 
Fenestra 
Garage Windows 


Fenestra Utility Windows mini- 
mize the danger of gases and 


fumes by pr better ven ing materials have been improved and 

tilation their larger area 

. E costs reduced. 

amount DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A-2244 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


enesira 


ynpmes and apartments 
schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 


all industrial structures 












garden results, 


and as good as quick are wanted. 
They can be had by the use of the 
richest plant food, the convenient, 
odorless fertilizer in tablet form 


Stim-U-PLANT 


A complete fertilizer and plant food. 
Easily placed exactly where needed- 
The effect is both quick and lasting. 
No mussy mixing. Quickly dissolves 
in water, if liquid is required. Keeps 
perfectly until used. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Keep a supply on hand ready for 
immediate use as needed. ives 
wonderfully profitable results. 


One hundred tablets delivered 75 cts. 
A season’s supply for ordinary gar- 
dens, 1,000 tablets $3.50, the cheapest 
way to buy them. 

Sold by leading seedsmen and nursery- 
men. If dealer cannot supply order 
direct from the manufacturers. 
Earp-Thomas Cultures Corporation 

N. Y. 


Long Island City, 














There never would be any doubt about success 
with Waterlilies.. Hardy varieties may be plant- 
ed in late May; tender varieties in June. 


My New Catalogue 


pictures half-a-dozen Waterlilies in natural colors, 
tells how to care for the plants, and describes the 
best kinds for pools and ponds. Send for the 
catalog today and plan for an uncommon garden 
this summer. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 


666 Forest St., Arlington, New Jersey 


ARDEN GUIDE 


OVER 40,000 COPIES SOLD 
e one covering every phase 
flower, fruit and vapstetin gardening, as 
well as every other factor entering into the main- 
tenance of a homein the country. 

275 illustrations. 
Paper cover, $1.10; cloth cover, $1.65, 
A. T.DE LA MARE CO., Inc.,448-H West 37th St., NEW 




















Flowering Bulbs and Roots 


for Spring planting 
Write for Catalogue. 
LJ F. Donnelly, 129S. 18th. St. Phila, Pa. | 














Rare Alpine Worldwide Seeds 
From1 1 vi 


arieties, collectionin Britain. Lists free. 
Sample packets containing 12 kinds, $1.00; 30 Kinds, $2.00. 
HALL LEICESTER, 


REY. J. F. ANDERSON, GLENN 
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My Forty Years With Plants 


Conducted by D. W. COOLIDGE 


CORRESPOND- 
ENT from an east- 
ern state writes as 
follows: “I am a fruit 
grower, I raise largely 
apples and berries but have in my domes- 
tic collection practically all of the fruits 
that our climate will permit me to grow. 
I have never visi the Pacific coast 
but have heard extravagant stories about 
the fruits of that region. The statement 
has been made to me that in Oregon, 
Washington, and California large acreages 
of native or indigenous fruits are regularly 
lanted in orchard form. If this is true 
would like to know what these fruits are. 
“In this day of progress it is hard to 
believe that man anywhere depends 
wholly upon what old Mother Nature 
gave him thousands of years ago; even 
admitting that she 
is all of the time 


Native Fruits of 
the Pacific Coast 


ket stands. The thim- 
bleberry is a_ strong 

wing plant with large 
oliage, quite conspicu- 
ous for its flowers. Its 
flat broad berry, often nearly an inch in 
diameter, is of a most juicy texture and a 
delightful flavor and while it is apparently 
a very large raspberry, when taken from 
its core it is so thin that it would take a 
great many of them to make a mouthful, 
and the fact that it is a shy producer pre- 
cludes the possibility of ever getting 
enough of them at one time to make a 
respectable dish. 

The native black-cap raspberry grows 
quite abundantly in certain sections and 
is a fruit of fairly good quality but the im- 
proved black-caps grown commercially 
are so superior that it would be a waste 
of time to culti- 
vate the native 





trying to improve 
the forms of life of 
yesterday, we all 
know that her pro- 
cesses are slow and 
insignificant; man 
does more in the 
way of improving 
fruits and flowers 
in a decade than 
dear old plodding 
Nature does in a 
century.” 

I am _ always 
glad to receive just 
such letters be- 
cause it will un- 
doubtedly open up 








species. 

Visitors to the 
woods and coun- 
try places of Ore- 
gon find growing 
quite generally in 
the fence corners 
and elsewhere 
what is known as 
the Oregon ever- 
green blackberry, 
and they come at 
once to the rea- 
sonable conclusion 
that it is indigen- 
ous to the country, 
but. such is not 
the case. This 








for discussion, 
which I am sure 
will be of general 
interest, what our 
native fruits are and such discussion must 
be an illumination of man’s progress along 
the lines of plant improvement. 

From the northern boundaries of 
Washington to the southern lines of 
California are found many native fruits 
but I am sure that I am right in saying 
that, with a possible exception, not one 
of them has to this day become of any 
commercial importance. In the Puget 
Sound region of Washington are consider- 
able acreages of cranberries which I am 
informed are largely of the native type. 
In the Northwest, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, is found in the wild state what I 
consider the highest and most deliciously 
flavored blackberry known. This is a 
trailing blackberry or dewberry produc- 
ing small fruit, rarely an inch long, of a 
dark wine color, almost black, and is so 
full of juice that it is difficult to convey it 
from the plant to the house without jam- 
ming it. Its highly aromatic flavor is 
different from that of any berry known. 
The loganberry, which is a cross between 
this berry and the raspberry, has some 
slight suggestion of this flavor. 

n Washington, Oregon and some parts 
of California are found a number of 
species of raspberries and blackberries. 
The salmonberry grows on a large bush 
and is in — appearance like a large 
salmon-yellow colored raspberry. Its 
flavor is not such as to general _—_ 
mend it, and altho quite abundant in 
season, it is rarely ever seen on the mar- 


The new flowering cherry, Prunus 
cam panulatus 


evergreen black- 
berry probably 
had its origin in 
the South Sea Isles 
and in a very early day was brought to 
the coast by some sea-faring man. It 
liked its new home so well that with the 
aid of the birds it became generally dis- 
persed all over the Northwest. Unlike 
the ordinary blackberry, its canes con- 
tinue to grow year after year and I have 
seen them fully two inches in diameter. 
It is great to sprout from the roots and 
also roots from the tips and if undisturbed 
will make a plant of giant proportions. I 
recall a single clump growing on a place I 
once occupied in Oregon from which was 
icked in a single season over eighty gal- 
ons of berries. At that time we did not 
highly esteem the quality of the fruit and 
made little use of it, but quite recently the 
canneries have taken it up and now the 
fruit is not only garnered from the fence 
corners but from commercial plantings. 
There are several varieties of the 
huckleberry wing indigenously in 
Washington, n and California that 
are of value, but Iam sure no attempt has 
been made to cultivate them. To me 
the red huckleberry is a fruit of positive 
merit. Its pleasant sub-acidity is in con- 
trast with the sickish sweet of the blue 
species, men superior for pies or 
dessert fruit, and I am certain that if it 
could be domesticated so that it would 
become productive, a ready market would 
be had for the berry. 
A very —- ornamental plant that 
grows in shady places in the mountains 
and canyons, particularly in the coast 
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region, is the salal-berry. Its large glossy 


evergreen — stamps it at once as of - 


ornamental value but its blue huckle- 
berry-like fruit does not have a flavor 
that is ordinarily liked. 

Native currants and gooseberries grow 
in this territory and are esteemed as 
ornamental shrubs but have no value as 
fruiting plants, when compared with the 
domesticated species. In southeastern 
Oregon, in really one of the coldest sec- 
tions of the state, a native plum, much 
like the one found thruout the middle 
West, is esteemed by the residents. The 
native grapes grown in most sections of 
the coast have no value whatever. 

In western Oregon is a delightful little 
native strawberry. It produces so vad 
heavily as to give the ground a reddis. 
appearance. 
‘ rambling thru scrub oak thickets on 
the foothills in Oregon, one frequently 
comes to an apple tree growing right 
among the oaks, laden with fruit of fair 
size and quality, and if he be uninitiated 
he jumps to the conclusion that it must 
have been in Oregon where the fine com- 
mercial apple of today had its beginning. 
No, dear reader, your ruddy Jonathan or 
Winesap did not have any such a start. 
It came up thru the little puckery crab- 
apple which you find today in your woods, 
but here is the explanation of the Oregon 
wood’s apple. Oregon was settled before 
California or any other part of the Pacific 
coast. The early pioneer brought trees 
and apple seeds into Oregon along about 
1840, and like most everything else that 
was planted there, they grew vigorously 
and began producing fruit of superior ex- 
cellence, within a few years,so that in 1849, 
when the gold stampede took place in 
California, a market for these apples at 
fabulous prices was at hand. 

Oregon and Washington are the homes 
of the filbert or large hazelnut. The 
native species found there are almost 
as large and quite as good as the com- 
mercial nut. 

In California particularly, is found a 
small black walnut that is not compar- 
able in any way to the large well-filled 
nuts of the middle West. It is valued, 
however, as a stock upon which to work 
the commercial, so-called English walnut. 

The Pacific coast is not different or at 
least no more blessed with indigenous 
fruits of value than other sections. In 
fact, I consider that the indigenous fruits 
of the middle West are superior to those 
grown on the Pacific coast. 


They Wish to Know 


Q. What caused my snapdragons to be 
covered with black spots, which ultimately 
killed them? 

A. This is another fungus that at times 
becomes so serious as to outwit all of our 
efforts to combat it. Here in California, 
plants set in October which begin blos- 
soming in February, get along nicely, but 
spring set plants for summer flowering 
rarely come to perfection. The snap- 
dragon rust, so called, is hard to prevent 
or eradicate, but it would probably great- 
ly reduce its rav if the plants were 
sprayed with bordeaux or lime sulphur 
when transplanted. 

Q. Should shasta daisies, gaillardias and 
other perennials be allowed to grow for a 
number of years without dividing? 

A. No. It is not well to leave any 
perennial that multiplies, as do these 
plants, for more than two years without 
dividing, 
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T HE young Vandal 
at our left findsan- 
tique rollers easy -pre 

to his mischief. it 
mama had RED TIP 
Rollers, little Rollo 
would have to do his 
wrecking out of doors. 





tried to raise 
the antique shade. As 
_— can see, it slipped 
rom her genteel fingers §} 

and “Flew Wild” as 
_ - _ — and still 
if they happen not 

to be “Edstrom’’. 


Tet *«*RED TIP” automatic stop halts the 
shade before it can be pulled down far 
‘enough to rip and tear, and prevents *‘ Flying 
Wild’’ if the shade cord slips. 4 Edstrom 
Rollers may be stopped at evervehalf turn of 


the roller. 4 No adjustments necessary. Shade 
length, spring tension, and automatic stop are 
permanently adjusted at the factory, 4The 
better hardware and furnishing shops and 
department stores carry these substantial, per- 
fected rollers, 


Look for the Red Tip 


EDSTROM 


RED @© TIP 


AUTOMA TEC sTOpP 


SHADE ROLLERS 


















A varnished 
floor never wears out. 

The best way to preserve 
the wood and to keep your 
floors bright and easy to clean 
the year through is to varnish them 
with 









Will not check, crack or turn white. Not af- 
fected by water. Easy toapply. over — 
Fixall Varnish and Enamels also offer you 

easy way to decorate woodwork and Etienne, 
Send for free booklet or send 25 ante and we 
will include stencil for chairs, tables o 


LOUISVILLE VARNISH co. 
1402 Maple St. Louisville, Ky. 





Improved Sewage Disposal 
City Comforts at Low Cost 


The Kaustine » Super-Septic Tank is replacing 
practically no attention. 
without ¢ cost. Easily installed, cannot get out of order. Meets 
standards of Health Experts. 


Proper Design and Size Assured 
Usually outlaste the buil it serves because made of Armco Ingot 
Avon ont apecially enameled, - +> t4-, br 
ngineering Dept. vi on your Sises 
4 homes, schools, factories, ete. . — 
Welte for tow Gricus ané Decking Mo, S17 desesthing tnstelictions, 
Piuimber's name appreciated. 














res US sti ine AY TIER YS) da 


» Tanks 
F ENCIN iG & Sere Ga 


woven — Painted Plain — made "7 
3 or 4 ft. heights. Sos shidkene ‘farme, yards and lawns. 








wan ie sed extensively tor se a along Highways. 
NEW JERSEY FENCE CO., BURLINGTON, N. J. 
IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Piain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on juest 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled prompely 



















































































































































































é The Cincinnati Iron Fence C Co. -» Inc. 
3322 Spring Grove Ave Cincinnati, oO. 


North | Star Garden Tractor 





ylinder M pe 
a ep Beret Sire Free, 


NORTH STAR TRACTOR CO. 
2514 4th St.S.E. Minneapolis,Mina. 
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‘Good Painting Costs Nothing” 


Continued from page 40 


varnish to be the most effective. Paint 
penetrates the pores and forms, when 
dry, a tough, elastic coating which is 
“anchored” to the surface by countless 
little “hooks” that extend into the pores, 
and this coating, or film, preserves the 
wood by protecting it from those things 
which otherwise would surely reduce it 
to powder. Paint on metal serves the 
same protective purpose. 

Rot and rust always begin at the sur- 
face. By this is explained the importance 
of the paint film in combating the ravages 
of these destroyers. 

We Americans are proud—and we have 
reason and justification for our pride—of 
our supremacy among nations in the 
fields of commerce, industry, and states- 
manship. But America holds one record 
for which we cannot be proud—a record 
which ranks us among the wastrels—our 
neglect to conserve the wealth we have. 
Our country holds the fire loss record 
among nations. A loss amounting last 
year to $508,000,000. This is a tre- 
mendous financial burden, but we pay a 
much greater bill because of our neglect 
to preserve structural materials used in 
our homes and other buildings. The 
annual loss due to rot and rust is over 
$1,800,000,000—a loss more than three 
times greater than that wrought by fire; 
greater than that produced by all insect 
pests. ' Loss by is accidental and 
occasional and not always the result of 
carelessness; but the bill we pay for de- 
preciation is ; absolutely preventable when 
all the surfaces of structural materials 
exposed to the weather are protected. 

An old Dutch proverb—and the Dutch 
themselves are proverbial for their thrift 
—says: “Good paint costs nothing.” It 
costs nothing because the property in- 
vestment it insures and the aa repairs 
it prevents are out of all proportion to its 
cost. 

Wood and metal destroyed by rot and 


| rust are so much wealth removed forever 


from our national resources, for wealth 
is one part having to nine parts holding. 


How Often Should Painting Be Done? 


In the last analysis, property deprecia- 
tion is the result of individual carelessness, 
and the individual must bear the burden. 
Fortunately for our national prosperity, 
more and more homeowners who have 
invested their life-savings or the greater 
per of them in a home, realize that only 

y consistent upkeep can their initial in- 
vestment be conserved. 

The question then becomes: “When 
and how often should painting be done?” 
Serious defects due to deterioration often 
begin to appear in less than two years on 
steel and in three or four years on wood- 
work. But it is inadvisable to wait for 
serious defects to appear, for this may 
involve expensive repair work and paint- 
ing in the end, whereas if exterior wood- 
work is painted regularly every two or 
three years, painting will be sufficient. 

The butt end of shingles should be 
dipped for six or eight inches of their 
length in paint or stain of the preferred 
color, then placed in a trough to drain 
and dry for a day before they are put on. 
When the roof is complete, another coat 
of the paint or stain is applied. The 
shingles will give adequate protection if 
recoated every fourth or fifth year. 

If practicable, hollow wood columns 
should be painted inside before they are 
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Wherever you live, you can have 

the home eneey ee “city 

water”. Two cents a day for elec- 

tric current operates our smallest KEWANEE 
system—the Kewanee No. 110. Ne. 110 
It is automatic, needs only ocea- , 
sionaloiling. LikeallKEWANEE “Bungalow 
machinery, it is Super-Built— Medel’ 
every bearing has its bronze Water Supply 


oe System 
200 KEWANEE Systems NOW 


Lighting, Water Supply, 
Sewage Disposal $1 40.00 
A quarter century of engineering Write for 
and manufacturing experience Circular 


stands back of every KEWANEE 
System. Write for counsel. 


KEWANEE _— UTILITIES cn 
456 S. Franklin 


@kewanceq@ 


SAVE At BUILDINGS 






































Del prepaid 
WEAVER GARDENS, WICHITA, KANS. 
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placed. The back surfaces of interior 


woodwork should be protected before 
they have re ecagee f to absorb moisture 
from wet plaster; all surfaces of window Saad 
sash and casings should be primed before 


they are set; this applies also to doorways 
one porch floors. Tongue-and-groove 
joinings in floors and partitions should 
have one coat of paint before they are 
fitted together. 

Special care should be taken with metal 
roofs which, like Noah’s Ark, require 
paint protection, “without and within.” 
The tamber frame work by which the 
ee or covering materials are sup- 
po should be coated with paint be- 
fore the outer covering is laid on. These 
are all details which should be attended to 
in the beginning. 

Valleys, gutters and down spouts 
should be painted as soon as they are 

laced—you will pay dearly if you be- 
ieve galvanized iron will not corrode. 
That may have been true when the gal- 


vanizing coat was heavy, but today, even e . 

under most advantageous conditions, 

the life of galvanizing is only about fifteen 

years. t oS Mage pe be 

shortened considerably er adverse a = 

circumstances. For instance, galvanizing, | This device brings new comfort 
if exposed to the erosive elements of 


ocean air, will not serve as a protection to your home 


for more than three or four years. Where- 
as under the same conditions, gutters 






and spouts will last from ten to twelve : All the comforts of running hot water, when- 
years if regularly painted. ever you want it, wherever you live. 
hi n. of iron or The Perfection Kerosene Water Heater will give 
Hardware, hinges, and so on, of iron 
steel, will soon rust away if they are not you running hot water in 5 minutes—enough for 
tected There is now & ial lacquer washing dishes in 10 minutes— plenty for a bath 
Pode with Walch the tell of keske io 30 estnates. estos eae 
knockers or doorplates may be finished Youwillalsohave the protection, convenienceand —_[°n** complete, with 
and whieh will diminate the nece ity for economy of thermostats—used for the first time in Hot” storage tank. 
leaning the fte kerosene water heaters—which turn out the flame Giant Superfex Burg 
ace The ¢ “4 ok automatically when the tank is full of hot water. _ “7 ‘hemostatic shas 
If the fi f m o t of Another economy is the ‘‘Stay-Hot’’ storage 
© Hoors Of your home are not Oo tank which, like a giant Thermos bottle, keeps 
hard Mee ad —_ i en and the water hot for 36 hours after the flame is out. 
peor such as ate ages Lar ge uahehaee. Here is a real solution, at last, of the water 
’ , s . . . 
should be rubbed with a filler, which must pr ob se wong ty ge tgp Py he 






be allowed about two days to dry, and 
then varnished. It is poor economy to 
consider anything but a good floor var- 
nish for this purpose. Two or three coats 
of ~_ floor varnish will produce a 
finish which will stand considerable pun- 
ishment. Traffic on a floor treated in this 
way will wear out, not the boarding, but 
the varnish finish, which must at inter- 
vals be renewed. The economic value of 
this becomes apparent when it is re- 
membered that a new floor costs about 
fifty times as much as a coat of varnish. 

In this article it is impossible to discuss 
many important matters, such as the 
preparation of surfaces for painting, MODEL 412— 
proper paints to use for various surfaces, Alow priced, big value 


new home convenience. 

THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 
7540 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Outarie 















There are four Perfection Kero- 
sene Water Heaters of different 
pnp prices, One is a com- 
plete water heating unit with 
‘Stay-Hot” storage tank. Two 
have thermostats which shut 
y Oa flame automatically. 
have Perfection burners 
whose power and dependa- 
bility are so familiar to the 
millions of women who use 
Perfection Oil Cook Stoves. 






MODEL 421— 





Equipped with Giant 





selection of color schemes and so on— —— tage en One of these four will exactly ro - =r 
upon which the home builder or owner Perfection Burners. meet your needs, triple copper coils. 


should be informed. However, all of these Attaches to any ster ee " “Sf 
points are authoritatively treated in inter- so 


age tank. 
esting, colorful booklets and color cards on 
published by paint manufacturers. It P E R F E I I N of Larant 
hte os to the a of the Pua Prodeets Ce. 
pros ve r or owner who is con- ? 
corned shat sialatensinas tonite Bini Kerosene Water Heaters _,6% oniatise 
self with literature of this nature. en : 


Paint products are not luxuries; their ? _ tion about your Perfection 
first and greatest function is preservation. P Kerosene Water Heaters 





Nevertheless painting to preserve prop- Pod 
erty, to conserve homes, involves some- gy 
thing else that has been an inherent de- 5 
Sire in mankind, from the primitive savage 





of the stone age to the aesthete of our ton | Address 
present culture—the beautification of his I have running water 
dwelling place, 1 do not have running water 
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g Our 1925 [50th Anniv ] ca 
B isthe finest we have ever published. It J 
: — be sent free upon request. Contains § 
} : thousands of B, yaano t 
and descriptions, twenty pages im 
J colors. Many new novelties and at- ‘ 
tractive offers. Send for your copy 
gy today. A post card will bring it. i 


j SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
i 
i 


New Crop Flower Seed 
10 regular size packets for 50c 
4 This collection consists of Asters, Calen- 
i dulas, Wool Flower, Centaurea, Straw- 
‘3 flower, Nasturtium, Jerusalem Cherry, 
Poppy, Sweet William and Annual 
I Chrysanthemum. All of these for 50c. 
i CHILDS LARGE FLOWERING 
GLADIOLI 
10 bulbs, mixed colors, for 50c 
SPECIAL DAHLIA OFFER 
10 bulbs for $2.00. 
This wonderful offer is a Ro rer yen: of i 
show, decorative, cactus, h ony perf 
and Peony Flowering Dahlias and will 8 


























Floral Park, New York 


NDARD CH 


With MAKE YOU Monsy 


$7.00 $13.00 
8.00 15.00 










* 450 8.50 16.00 


9.50 18.00 
3.00 65.50 10.00 
cent per chick Soe cadens 0 cpanel in 
of Order from ad to save time. Post- 
_— Reference: Milliken Nat’l. Bank. Information free. 
Hatcheries, Dept. J. Decatur, lilinots. 





Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 


$5.73 Pref cachin 1 yerrmadely W. 4. 

Mowen. World Famous White Leghorn 

pie 28 ous record Greatest winter 

leyere be Ne they Highest ssh BABY 
- chi ig Die PAY 

count if ordered no Vatabie catalog BIGGEST 

free, Member Internat'|Baby Chick Ascent PROFITS 


Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Bez 17, Center Hall, Pa. 
WIN?! 
wit: devlenscbemontiee 


lings which grow larger and ma- 
RDEES ture quicxer. 25 years of success. 
Don't delayinsendingfor FREE 
FECT booklet, prices are reasonable. 
EKIN: ary | 
y} ROY E. PARDEE 


DU C K S& __4 Spruce Street, Islip, L.1., N.Y. 


CHICKS WITH PEP 


Ohio Accredited. Inspectors authorized and 
trained by Poul. “Dept. Ohio State Univ. pres 
= ational and other shows. Hm 
range flocks. ‘ 100% live ie 
Thirteen breeds. Catalog free. 




























ory Guaranteed.” 
HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY 
Box B - - Holgate, Ohio 








Cc. GC SHOEMAKER, ’ Box 37, FREEPORT, ILL. 


Chicks & Fegs 


ge ees PURE BRED yt perit & 14 yoo 
taying strains. Incubate eggs daily. 
Errerer ertons. Free live delivery. 4 


EVERLAY LEGHORNS 
Eee 











EVERLAY FARM Gox 21 





IF YOUR EGG BASKET IS AS LONE- 
i SOME as o BLACKSMITH in in Detroit. 

GET CHICKS ' OF ME—200-256 EGG STOCK. 
4 Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Bristol, Ve. 
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sin Open Face Poultry Coop 


ay pe reproductions accompany- 
oe this article are of a no-yard, open 
front chicken coop, a style which ae 
proved eminently successful with the 
writer and which is a distinct departure 
from the general run of poultry houses. 
It is also very economical as regards ma- 
terial and labor. 

Its exclusive feature is an all wire 
front which admits of the maximum of 
fresh air and sunshine during the greater 
part of the year and is only fitted over 
during inclement weather and frosty 





The open face coop described herein 


evenings with muslin curtains held in 
place by carriage knobs. Disappoint- 
ment or trouble in this house is impossible; 
it can not heat up and throw off noxious 
gases as do those with glass fronts, nor 
is there a condensation of damp air gen- 
erated which is so fatal to the success of 
backyard poultry keepers who cling to 
the closed type of house. A frosted comb 
which robs a bird of its vitality and ex- 
hibition quality, can not occur in the 
wire front coop. When you realize that 
a chicken breathes three times more air 
in proportion to its size than other farm 
ani , the absolute necessity for the 
open front is apparent for best results. 
And here it may be said the chicken yard 
is unnecessary, for with few exceptions 
it is rancid and sour, and is a ed br: 
— and an eyesore to the neighbor- 


The writer does not claim to be the 
originator of open front coops, but was 
: partner some eighteen years ago with 

racticing physician who studied 
i try requirements very closely, and 
together we decided on the innovation. 


About that time I made three im- 
portations of the Sussex Fowl to this 
country and twelve separate and semi- 
detached no-yard coops of the wire front 
type were prepared for them. As weeks 
grew into months after their installation, 
the result was surprising; sickness and 
mortality were unknown in the several 
pens and the egg yield exceeded all ex- 
pectations. For several years birds were 
mated and bred in these no-yard coops 
without the slightest handicap save per- 
haps that occasionally a bird would be- 
come too fat. 

The approximate dimensions of these 
coops are six feet high in front rising to 
seven feet at the ridge and down to five 
feet six inches in the rear. The ground 
proportion for a dozen or less fowls 
should be (front) eight feet wide by ten 
feet deep and built on a 2x2 inch fram 
seven-eighths inch matched boards bolted | 
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An All-Galvanized 
Water Service 


You can have plenty of water, under pressure, for 
every household and farm need. Hoosier Water 
Service provides a dependable water service, using 
‘any power and suitable for any well or cistern, 

The all-galvanized surface of pump and tank, inside 
and out, provides a water supply as pure as it comes 
from the well 

Hoosier installations are automatic and self-lubricat- 
‘ng. requiring scarcely any attention to provide « 
water service superior to that had from city water 


Our Free Book 
“How to Have Running Water” may help you in 
olving your water supply problem. Send your name 
and address today. This book is free and places you 
ander no obligation 
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, Fog Incubator ak 
' 4 {140 30 Days Trial 
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RROW CHIX 
FOR SUCCESS 
Profit Makers—Early Layers 
Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
pingtons, salnerene. can ae. Catalog free. 
hg 
wit: Indianapolis, Ind. 
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before buying Chicks this year. Bank Ref.Est.1914 


Sian BABY CHICKS. Get full intorm- 
Miller Hatchery, Box Heyworth, Ill. 





CH ICKS, E EGGS, STOCK, 


yandottes, R. I. 
1B, Wrandotten. B. 
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nIVERDALS POULTRY FARM. pt. 9, Riverdale, N. ee 








Jersey Black Giants crs’: ms aes $3: 33°SE 18 We bane Catalog ue 
Highlands, Washington. 


El-Retiro Farm, Richmond 
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at each of the four corners with two 
five-inch by three-eighths inch carriage 
bolts—roof seven-eighths inch shiplap, 
front and rear sections covered with 
roofing. The coop is collapsible and 
can be erected on a new spot in ten min- 
utes. It is held square by the dropping 
board which rests upon the 2x2-inch 
center side rails and is placed two feet 
six inches from the ground; six nests are 
placed under the dropping board. 
Hoppers, fountain and vegetable racks 
are screwed on the side; six inches of 


‘ sand or garden loam is spaded into the 


coop above the sill upon which a litter of 
rye straw is thrown. 

The garden is replenished by a trans- 
fer of the chicken coop “floor” for fresh 
earth twice a season and the trees, vines 
and vegetables respond generously to 
this treatment. 

A coop of this kind needs very little 
care, the cleaning and raking over does 
not require more than twenty minutes 
each week and all refuse and rakings can 
be applied directly to the garden soil 
at all seasons. 

The earth floor excels all others, inas- 
much as it is perfectly tight and admits 
no draught which is accountable for 
many poultry disorders. Less than half a 
yard of sand or loam is necessary as 
“fill” below the litter, and you have a 
floor that will not freeze; the chickens 
wallow in it constantly. Lice are almost 
an unknown quantity. If the curtain is 








The chickens are adequately protected in 
bad weather 


up in freezing weather, there is a gentle 
circulation of fresh air but the drinkin 
water will not be affected and eggs wi 
be taken from the coop as in the spring 
or summer.—W. H. Bratt. 





Announcement 


We have had an extra large printing 
made of the booklet, “Desserts for 
Luncheons and Dinners, ” first described 
in the February issue of this azine, 
to fill the orders that have ready 
mounted up into the thousands. In order 
that you may secure one before this sup- 
ply is exhausted, just put three two-cent 
stamps into an envelope, ask for the des- 
sert booklet, and you will receive it 
promptly. 

The little book contains 38 delicious 
answers to the question, “What shall we 
have for dessert?” Its ‘specialty i is com- 
pany desserts, but those for everyday 
occasions are not neglected. Address 
your letter to Editorial Department H, 
: etter Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 

OWwau 
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Protect and Beautify yourlawn 


EF your lawn is effectively fenced you can have nice 
grass, flowers and shrubs unmolested. Moreover 
an inclosed lawn is the ideal place for your children, 
where they can play, safe from speeding automobiles, 
fighting dogs, even safe from undesirable playmates. 


Pittsburgh Perfect Lawn Fences give full measure of pro- 
tection, and because of their neat and distinctive designs they 
enhance the appearance of any lawn. The many closely spaced 
wires bar chickens and keep the fences always trim and erect. 
Super-Zinced rust protection assures great durability. 


Our new booklet illustrates the advantages and popularity of 
inclosed lawns. Be sure to get a copy; mailed FREE upon 


request. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


751 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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vr JUST OUT! 
1 Revised Catalog Farm Books 

m Our new large catalog of farm 
A books ste icnn f business farmer, en- 
er or trymanis now ready for you. 
Practical, timely books by go 
for every live stock producer ordairyman. Boo 

which answer your every question on aoe 
field crops, soils, fertilizers, etc. 


Send for your copy to-day 


Over 500 modern books fully described. Ci me 
request. Our business founded 1836. Send postcard now. 


Orange Judd Publishing Company 


15 East 26th St. New York, 

















EARN EXTRA MONEY 


QNE lady i in Illinois secured 286 sub- 
scriptionsin two weeks worki 
afternoons and evenings. This net 
her over $75.00. Look after our sub- 
scription business in your home town 
ral commission on new and re- 
newal orders. 


Write for terms and suppltes 
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WALTON SUPPLY CO. Dep 12 an ga 
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EXAMINATION 
COUPON asi: Uithin 6 Gaye and # monthly 
Name. seecesetee Ceveee 
a eeereneeee eeebereeereree 
Occupation. ... 


Reference,...... 


Bottom prices. til ustrated free. 


Farms, een 819 Pleasent Hill, Me. 


RES-TA-WILE GARDENS $i" 
Wyandotte Hatching Eggs & Shepherd Polies Puppies 
200-18 STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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20 kinds, ‘Reek 
Colonial Poultry 
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That will be the 
crowning glory 
of your garden 
and fill your home 
with flowers 





Illustration Shows Our 


‘Orange King’’ 


winning 
p inane Such often eames apes eve more blooms at a time. 
Bs ese Our 
and Cultural Guide 








of 7 assorted ia bulbs, fine vari- | Send For Free 
eties, $5.00 ra? eae ae add one Ca 
oe King” free Con’ valu- 
gyre patatatos 
areal Post OO | x found mans 
not found in 
Paid $500 other ca: 











MISSOURI DAHLIA FARMS CO. Inc., 


Largest Growers of Dahlias West of New York 
R. R. 14, Box 108-C, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Grow Wonderful Dahlias 
from Our Tubers 


Learn how experts grow Dahlias of 
enormious size and rare beauty. Their 
methods fully explained to our customers. 

To acquaint you with the quality of 

our roots, we vill send you 0 aeak 








tubers, (all different nam flower- 

&7. Ey say 4a, a total value - oe 
or oO repai 

DIRECTION With CH PUR- 






“oe Now and Save Money. 


DOWNS DAHLIA FARMS 
CLAYTON, N. J. 















ay f eeerpger Double 

CY. Dahlia -Flowered 

ZINNIAS 
Gas» 


Mammoth! Gorgeous! 


The latest development in 
Zinnias. Flowers mammoth, 
dahlia-like; bloom profusely in 
beautiful range of colors. Easily 
grown. You should have a bed 
of them this year by all means. 

A special mixture, all colors: packet, 20 cents; 










3 packets, 50c; ounce, $2.00—postpaid. Mail order now. 
Beautifully illustrated catalogue will be sent free. 

iilim ROBERT NICHOLSON 
fr ym this ad SEED COMPANY 


2136 N. Lama?’ Street, Dallas, Texas 










DAHLIAS2.crernaie ase 


Geo, Walere tye: Ms ; Mss. W: ooenage Tis 75e; uiphutes Se: ih J 
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10 CHOICE DAH eee oreo tg] 95 


ofa no, ROAD GARDENS, 





E Sree Labelle nei 2 Fin 35.50 Ta Now 35,00. 
cal e o' 
Catalogue Free. ENDIAKA DAHLIA FARM, New Albany, Ind. 





10 CHOICE DAHLIAS FOStPAlm, $125. 
GILL’S DAHLIA GARDENS, Washougal, Washington. 





DAHLIAS. pew yh Loge sent upon poqguest. 
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Better Dahlias 
Continued from page 17 


Myra Valentine is always in bloom. 
The salmon-colored decorative blossoms 
are held on unusually long stems and 
often break with the weight of water after 
arain. Keep them supported 

Patrick O’Mara, a sturdy, medium- 
sized decorative of brownish gold, has 
a keeping qualities when cut. 

ephistopheles is crimson, sometimes 
tipped with palest yellow. ‘Tho a decora- 
tive, its pointed, reflexed petals show a 
cactus parentage. The stems are rigid 
and hold the blossoms upright. The 
lant grows very tall but needs little dis- 
udding. 

Mrs. Edna Spencer is a delicate laven- 
der cactus, very free blooming. Its 
medium size and graceful carriage makes 
it valuable in flower arrangements. 

Pennant, an English variety of coral 
pink, and ‘Milton Edwards from Cali- 
fornia, of henna red, are spidery a 
dahlias but not too free with Bloo 

Within the past two or rte none a 
few new ones have appeared. Amun Ra, 
giant decorative of copper and scarlet, 
should be grown only by an expert. It 
requires much room and is a hungry 
feeder. The blooms have a tendency to 
show a hard, green center. 

Champagne, a decorative, named for its 
color, has long strong stems. A valuable 
exhibition flower. 

Lotus, a metallic orange decorative 
with cupped petals, is beautiful under 
all circumstances. 

Kiku, pale yellow cactus, could never 
have so many petals were they not as 
slender as threads. A really remarkable 
flower. 

Gladys Bates is the most satisfactory 
cactus I have ever grown. The bushes 
are covered with perfect tan and rose 
blossoms of good size.and require little 
disbudding. 

Papillon has a profusion of ri ee = 
cactus blooms of rose and 
plant is rather low but the ~ to are ‘a 
and strong 

Jean Chazot came from France and is 
one of the finest dahlias we have had 
from Europe since Insulinde. It is a tall 
ne, glistening with intense orange 

ybrid cactus blooms borne on slender 
wiry stems. 

Of this year’s novelties only a few have 
seemed better than their predecessors. 

From Holland came Menny Carlee, a 
pure white decorative of good size and of 
perfect form. The plants are low and 
slender and require little disbudding. 

From California Rollo Boy and Sun 
Maid undoubtedly attrac the most 
attention. Rollo Boy is a true cactus of 
yellow with straight petals. Sun Maid 
is a hybrid cactus, full centered, and of a 
rich orange and gold. 

Sagamore was the outstanding variety 
of the East. The decorative blooms are 
borne on very strong stems and whether 
disbudded or not are always perfect in 
form. The color is intense orange, a bit 
deeper at the base of the petals, and never 
seems to vary with soil or season. It has 
remarkable keeping qualities. 

Trentoman is a flower of similar form 
but a deep russet brown with metallic 
sheen. 

Robert Treat, a decorative, is of subtle 
American Beauty red, very rare in 
dahlias, which makes it valuable both as 
a cut flower and on the exhibition table. 
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A Very Special Offer 
of Fine Oregon-Grown aE 


Dahlias “""“ 


"THREE of the fineet cut-flowee 


cunt on'e to you postpaid for $1.25. 
They have created a 
whassver aabibteed. “Sha baie 
sive ———, better results 
ve ce 
per cen 


“— (of 
ones ta est rowel dahlias 








" don’t you? They are 











Thao 
Dahlias 


Lead the World 
Choice Varieties for 3 .00 


prepaid, regular price $1.65 
pees A. Ring pure White Bow 








Send Sor F REE Ln 


. K. ALEXANDER 


The World’s ae Dahlia a 
70-80 Central St. Bridgwater, M 


DAHLIAS 


ORIGINATED BY STILLMAN 
$5. OFFER---While They Last 


To introduce — 9 quality, the fotening rare 

















assortment is offered. One of each. 12 bulbs, retail 
value $10.25 for a $5. Pit 
The Millionaire.................. $1. 4 
WEE nobbbeeec coccccecoecoces 
hese Det eUlasee bbeebeoresccoeee $s 
Ma PROPEEEENES ccccccceccccccece 1.00 
i. vcceses onbeeeceanen’ 50 
Morning Mist............-.6ee5 1.50 
wromine SPSS Ce wieeeseces tod eam 1.00 
Dn EEs econ 0eeeeeeseaene 1.00 
Verna Thompson ................ 1.00 
Mrs. Rockwell ...........: a pree 50 
PDs oc o00r0dtessavdans 1.00 
EDs a:4'oscccven secs cake .75 
Regularfretail price......... $10.25 


GEORGE L. as. * DAHLIA SPECIALS 


of gf ne S gore 

WINNING = 

DAI LIAS ©: w the BET- 
KIND. 


and best in the 
en PRIZE WIN- 
RS of last few years. A yours at living 
prices. Send $2 for om. rise collection of six 
named dahlias my choice. ler catalog FREE. 


THOS. LEAVITT, Box 330 Dorchester 22, Mass. 





I have nearly all th Ate A 
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DAHLIAS for DELIGHT 
Write for our illustrated catalogue 
listing the test. prize-winners 
in the world. 

L. L. Branthover 

Quannapowitt Dahlia Gardens 

Wakefield, Mass. 














PANSY F PLANTS toticom. Ysur choiceot follow 
in 8.25 pl ee een timaoe. 
EFFIE planted 20-1 BASSETT NEBE. 


Pine LL. MiLARGH, Copemmish, Mich. 
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Porch Invites Consideration 
Continued from page 30 
porch. Furthermore, with a choice be- 
tween green and brown always possible, the 
rch shades can be depended upon to 
onize with almost any color scheme 
that may be used for a house exterior. 
All porch shades of the wooden slat 
variety ward off sun and rain to a certain 
extent and assure a fair measure of pri- 
vacy. When they are too closely woven, 
however, they are sometimes prone to 
retard the circulation of air—yet, if too 
widely jointed, they may fail both as a 
screen and as a barrier to rain and sun. 
To these and any other possible objec- 
tions, there is a satisfactory answer in 
an interesting new porch shade fash- 
ioned somewhat after the manner of the 
Venetian blinds so extensively used long 
years ago. Instead of straight-edged 
slats, it has beveled slats scientifically 
arranged to overlap just sufficiently to 
shed the rain, exclude the direct rays of 
the sun and allow the air to enter freely. 
It thus assures a soft diffusion of light 
in place of glare and it permits the use 
of good furniture upon the porch with- 
out worry over the havoc of rain. In 
its favor, too, is the fact that this shade 
of beveled slats is impenetrable to the 
curious gaze of passersby, hence its use 
confers upon any porch all the retire- 
ment of an inner room. 


ONCE upon a time, the furnishing of a 
porch was a far too simple undertak- 
ing; often involving merely the resurrec- 
tion or the partial rehabilitation of ill- 
assorted old pieces. Now, tho, there is a 
wealth of beautiful new furniture to draw 
upon—furniture of wicker, of wood and 
of iron, specially designed for porch use 
and soundly constructed to withstand 
exposure to the elements. Much of this 
porch furniture is, of course, arranged 
in sets of three or more pieces. In so 
informal a furnishing scheme as a porch 
suggests, a set is, nevertheless, not at all 
essential—tho it is useful as a basis 
when several t of furniture are to 
be included. ith, say, a three-piece 
set of wickerware, there might be one or 
two chairs and a table of iron; again, a 
set of wood might be varied by wicker. 

The informal combination of furni- 
ture types is not only permissible, but 
desirable, for it is always important to 
remember that formality has no legiti- 
mate place in the treatment of a porch. 
Comfort should, indeed, be a definite 
goal, tho not at the expense of charm! 
The two qualities are entirely compati- 
ble, as the pictured agers furnishings 
indicate. There is, for example, the 
promise of much comfort in the various 
divans illustrated—and a positive de- 
gree of charm is not lacking. 

Fabrics that defy alike sun, wind and 
rain are obviously of value anywhere: 
for the poreh or the garden, they are of 
incalculable worth—even tho their initial 
cost may be somewhat higher than the 
price of quickly-fading fabrics. By a 
es process, even glazed English 
chintz—once unsightly after tubbing— 
has now assumed form as a thorol 
weatherproof material, in proof of which 
Its contemporary use for smart raincoats 
may be cited. It yields a multitude of 
lovely floral patterns and many oddly- 
wavering stripes in countless color com- 
binations, but it also offers a great range 
of solid colorings that are scarcely less 
appealing. 
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YOU SLEEP ON A BED, 


WHEN you sit on the 
Davenport Bed, you find 
it is a good davenport—com- 
fortable, luxurious, easy. 
When you look at it as a part 
of the furnishing of your 
room, you may well be proud 
of it. And when you use it 
as a bed, it’s comfortable to 
sleep on. 
It isn’t like a sleeping car; 
the bedsprings are wholly 
separate from the seat springs; 


NOT ON THE UPHOLSTERY 


you sleep on a bed, not on 
the upholstery. You use a 
regulation mattress, which 
can be taken out and aired 
just as with any bed. 

You can buy a Davenport 
Bed in almost any design 
you want; chairs to match if 
you wish. There are period 
styles, in many beautiful 
woods, with upholstery as 
simple or as luxurious as you 
choose to pay for. 


“The Home in Good Taste” is an interesting booklet 
showing nearly a hundred styles of Davenport Beds. Give 
the name of your furniture store when you write for it. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 


More than 80 
individual manufacturers 


1146 Standard Oil Building vy 


Chicago 


Che Davenport Bed 


SERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 














DBMA 
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It’s easy now to 


Be Your Own 


Tree Surgeon 


Up to now, competent tree surgeons 
have been expensive to employ—yet, 
in the long run, they were profitable 
investments. A bearing fruit tree is 
worth many dollars per year, shade 
trees are almost “priceless”. 


Today tree repair work is as easy 
as making a willow whistle. A few 
minutes work, plus $2 or $3 worth of 
material and simple tools will enable 
you to save thousands of dollars 
worth of trees. 

You, your “Junior” if he is of boy 
scout age, or your gardener, can do 
the repair work—and call it fun. 
You can do it easily and quickly with 


Plastic Tivee-savel: 





Newbark—a natural tree salve, is 
an antiseptic, plastic preparation 
quickly applied, to protect all 
wounds of bark or limb. It kills 
(aif jg and keeps out 
germ infec- 
tions, parasites, 
insects, fungus 
growths, and 
tree diseases. It 
prevents disfig- 
At the left—An old unsightly urement, decay 
Satine stosdify inte the sand and death of 
tame wound deaned ont fea trees. Highly 
wre Saving in weet urety Fecommended 
for tar agg | 
and repair work. Stays plastic. Will 
not crack. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
A tree may be ruined by the ravishes 
of rabbits, mice, ice, bruises of a 
lawn mowe!, a horse plow or care- 
less men, insects, rot producing fungi, 
or loads of fruit. 
Only a small patch of the bark or 
bramch may be ripped off—a trifling 
matter? But when the bark is re- 
moved and the clean, bare white 
wood is exposed, this wood dries out 
quickly and cracks will form, fungus 
will enter. In the course of time there 
stands a tree with a hollow heart. 
Insects find refuge in it. Winds blow 


spores of rot and bacteria into the 
crevices. Rains come and in the dark, 
damp space within, ideal environment 
exists for the incubation of wood de- 
stroying fungi, which may spread to the 
rest of your trees. 


Apply Newbark IMMEDIATELY 
to Injured Trees 


Nature immediately tries to heal every 
wound a tree receives. If the wounds 
are protected with Newbark, it will soon 
provide its own suitable covering and in 
time will be permanently sealed by the 
new growth of bark—and the plastic 
Newbark will be forced out as it heals. 


Write for Free Booklet / 
“Renew the life of wounded, decayed Z 
Trees” written by one of thefore- 

most arboriculturists. Tellsyou 





all about tree ailments and 
7° COUPON 


how to easily heal them—also 
the in’ 


Ge of Sow 4 Send me infor- 
rite # mation on New- 


e interesting 

bark. Don’t delay. 

> An ounce of a 
Newbark now is better ? . 
than a bag of cement re) 
next year. "a Iam } a 
The name of your Iam esraan. 
a - Y 4 Send me your sales plan. 





_ , 7 Name. 





7 Address. 
sal THE NEWBARK CO. 
7° 3-9 Orchard Rd., 








Clinton, N. Y. 
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Bricks add charm to many walks already pleasing 


Garden Walks of Brick 


DR. G. C. MARS 


GARDEN walk always invokes ro- 
mantic memories and dreams. The 
picture may be that of a winding path 
among the flowers and shrubs ending at 
the bottom of the garden in a shaded ar- 
bor where, on an indolent summer after- 
noon, a delightful hour may be spent with 
a favorite book or a congenial friend. 
Perhaps there is a deeper touch of ro- 
mance in the lovers’ whispered confidences 
as they stroll in the moonlight along the 
winding paths beneath the old apple 
tree in full, ravishingly odorous bloom. 
Or maybe it is the afternoon tea guests of 
milady making their way to the lawn or 
pavilion, if conditions require, where the 
affairs of church, community, nation, or 
even world, now that politics have become 
universal, may charmingly be settled. 
It is not an 
oriental gar- 
den with its 
heavy sensu- 
ous odors, its 
fenced-in se- 
clusion, and 
its labyrinth- 
ine mazes and 
secrets, but a 
simple open 
American gar- 
den, enclosed, 
to be sure, to 
keep out irre- 
sponsible 
marauders 
but into 
which the 
passing neigh- 
bor or way- 
farer may 
look to find 
the charm of 
ordered beau- 


ty. ‘ 
But, with 
all that, there 
isa very plain, 
common- 





place, practical side connected with the 
walks we started out with. The garden 
walk must have a certain wear in ‘it, a 
durability; it must be smooth and easily 
cleaned so that it may be kept dry and, so 
to speak, always “walkable.” And yet, 
in harmony with the whole spirit of the 
garden, it must have its measure of 
beauty. 

Hence, we come to the possibilities of 
brick as a material for these walks. 
There can be no question here about dur- 
ability, and as to dryness and cleanliness 
it is only a matter of laying the walk with 
a slight convexity so as naturally to shed 
the water. As to smoothness, while the 
brick surface is even, so as readily to per- 
mit cleaning, it has sufficient texture to 
afford a firm grip to the tread. But the 
chief merit of 
the brick walk 

rhaps lies in 
its attractive- 
ness. There 
are not only 
the soft vel- 
vety hues, 
which may be 
made ex- 
tremely har- 
monious with 
the garden 
colors; but 
a great vari- 
ety of pat- 
terns may be 
worked our 
by reason of 
the small 
brick units 
laid flat or set 
on edge. The 
accompany- 
ing illustra- 
tions offer a 
few sugges- 
tions. 

This ma- 


terial is also 
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admirable for garden walls, gates, steps, 
terraces, and the like, which the owner’s 
individual taste can work out into most 
attractive motives. In walks or terrace 
floors, the brick may be laid flat or set on 
edge on a filling of cinders or sand. If, 
however, they are subject to hard usage, 
the brick should be set on a bed of con- 
crete as in the case of brick steps. The 
basket weave pattern, — es 
for edge set brick, would not look so well 
when the brick are laid flat. In the latter 
case, a simple running bond or a herring- 
bone pattern would answer. 

Joints in the walk are usually filled 
with sand swept into place with a broom 
so as thoroly to fill the joints, but cement 





Two diagrams of brick-laying designs 


grouting may be used if desired. The 
thin grouting is carefully poured into the 
joints after the brick are laid and all 
grouting that spills on the surface of the 
brick is cleaned off with a stiff brush be- 
fore it hardens. The brick along the 
borders of the walk may be set on edge or 
end. If the work is well done the walk 
will last indefinitely, or if it is desired to 
displace it the brick may be used over 
again. If, in addition, the right color and 
pattern are chosen, the brick walk gives 
the utmost satisfaction. 





Despite Everything—a Home 
Continued from page 7 


also with a small éasement which fur- 
nishes welcome daylight into what, in the 
average house, is y an artificially 
lighted interior—is situated next to the 
bath, and opens into the bedroom. A 
colorful cretonne curtain takes the place 
of a door into this handy clothes press. 

In addition to an entrance from the 
bedroom into the living room there is also 
a door leading from bedroom to kitchen. 

At the farther end of the living room a 
wide opening leads to a generous dining 
alcove. This alcove is also blessed with a 
pair of swinging casements that gaily 
admit the morning’s light thru sunny 
curtains of yellow organdie. A real 
table, which will seat four people, and 
chairs instead of the usual stiff bench 
make eating here a pleasure. Directly 
off this aleove room is the pleasant 
kitchen, with its sink and floor of com- 
posite marble, its wainscoted walls of the 
same material, and its enameled wood- 
work, and many shelves. 

Next to the kitchen, and in a corner of 
the house, is the laundry. Yes, in this 
tiny house, a real laundry’with two laun- 
dry tubs, and room for a washing ma- 
chine! The rear entrance door of the 
house opens out from this room. In the 
laundry, as in the kitchen and dining 
alcove, the entire available wall space 
opposite the outside wall is taken up with 
shelves and drawers. No space is left 
unused, pes there is not any consequent 
feeling of being cramped, of being too big 
oneself for the environment, a sensation 
so often experienced in a little house. 
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P into your car and take a holiday 
trip to Canada; 
Many of your neighbors have made the 
trip. They have seen for themselves what 
a fine country it is. They saw wheat, oats, 
barley, equal or superior to any they had ever 
seen before. They saw wonderful crops of 
potatoes and all garden fruits and vegetables. 
They saw alfalfa, clover and hay breast high. 
They saw fat, well-nourished cattle, horses, sheep 
and hogs. They saw organized, thriving communities 
of up-to-date people. They saw some of the finest 


Richest Land in the World. 


This virgin prairie land—some of the best: soil in 
North America—can be bought at from $15 to $20 per 
acre, and this within reasonable driving distance from 
railroads, towns and markets. Good roads, churches, 
telephones, are everywhere. 

Canada, the young giant of the north, is forging 
ahead. The wheat acreage of the nee provinces has 
more than doubled since 1914. The creamery butter 
production of all Canada has doubled since 1915. 


Canada grows the finest wheat in the world. For 
_y the thirteenth time Canada has captured the champion- 
Ni ship for hard red spring wheat at the latest Chicago 
Ni International Show. At the same show Canada cap- 
y tured 24 out of 30 prizes for oats, first prize for flax 

seed, first prize for alfalfa, grand championship for 
|| Clydesdale stallion, three-fourths of all prizes for 
} sheep, and many other prizes for horses and cattle. In 

all kinds of livestock and crops Canada grows the prize- 
winning quality. 


Opportunities for Farmers 


Canada wants more good farmers. She has the land, 
the railroads, the markets, the opportunities. Govern- 
ment officials are at the service of the newcomer to 
direct him to his best advantage. You owe it to your- 
self to get full information about these opportunities. 
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Tips to Make Your April Work Count 


PRIL is always a busy month for 
the gardener. If the weather was 
too inclement last month to do 

the necessary cleaning up about the yard 
and garden, of course that must be done 
now. The plot of ground devoted to the 
vegetable garden must be put in shape 
as soon as the ground is in workable con- 
dition, for in most sections of the country 
at least the hardy vegetables such as 
radishes, lettuce, onions, potatoes, early 
peas and the like will be planted this 
month. In some sections the main gar- 
den may be put in. Very few flowers 
should be planted this month but the 
beds may be spaded up and fertilized 
for later planting. The flower planting 
lists in the February issue and the vege- 
table planting lists in 
the March issue will 
be of help when mak- 
ing your spring plant- 
ings. 

Prune the snow- 
berry, roses, fall-flow- 
ering spireas, and hy- 
drangeas during the 
dormant season be- 
fore growth starts. 
Do not prune spring 
flowering shrubs un- 
til after they have 
bloomed. 

Spraying outfits 
and chemicals should 
be made ready this 
month to prepare for 
the war that will 
surely come. If you 
have no spray pro- 
gram worked out, get 
in touch with your 
state experiment 
station. They can 
furnish you with a 


after the accumulated trash and the win- 
ter mulch have been removed. Sow grass 
seeds in any bare spots on the lawn. 
Keep all dandelions dug out. Carry 
along a small bag of grass seed when 
digging out weeds and drop a few seeds 
into the hole when the weeds are re- 
moved. 

Strawberry beds should be set out 
this month. ; Of course, you are planning 
for strawberries in your garden this year. 
For complete information on this sub- 
ject refer to the article on strawberry 
raising given elsewhere in this issue. 

Plan for asparagus in your garden. 
Now is the time to set out the plants. 
Buy good strong plants, setting them 
one foot or eighteen inches apart in 
rows. Any good garden loam is all right 
for this crop. It is a good plan to fer- 
tilize between the rows of the old as- 
paragus bed this month. 
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Bonfires in the spring are generally 
useless. Dead grass, leaves and mulch 
raked off the lawn and flower beds may 
be used to good advantage around fruit 
trees, berry bushes or shrubbery, or 
may be put on the compost heap. There 
is very little so-called rubbish that should 
be burned. However, prunings from 
fruit should always be burned to pre- 
vent spread of disease. 

Transplanting of shrubs and peren- 
nials should be done in early spring. 
Divide large clumps of perennials suc 
as iris, phlox and _lily-of-the-valley. 
Move a clump of the soil when trans- 
planting small plants. 

Plants such as cabbage, celery, to- 
matoes and the like which have been 





The small vegetable garden can be made to pay: in one year Mr. A. K. Rozelle & 
Butte, Montana, sold $165 worth of vegetables from this 30x70 plot of ground, 


program applicable to The money which is made from this garden is bein freezing weather. 
g saved to educate the young bet 

your state. F gardener shown in the picture Order your water lilies 

Lawns should be J now so they will be 

rolled in early spring on hand when needed. 


started in the house or the hotbed should 
be hardened out this month by trans- 
planting to a sheltered location or to 
another seed flat. If the weather is 
suitable, set some of the plants in the 
garden to insure an early crop. A good 
rule is to transplant when the third true 
leaf appears. Provide some protection 
for plants on cold nights. 

Tulips and all spring bulbs should be 
well up by now. Sprinkle occasionally 
with warm water if the soil seems too 
dry. When the leaves are well out of the 
ground, work the’ soil ‘carefully around 
the roots. 

Beans may be started in the house 
three or four weeks before planting out 
time. Transplanted to the garden they 
produce beans quicker than those planted 
directly. 

Transplant gr Em early in order 
to insure a crop the same season. Dis- 


turb the roots as little as possible, lifting 
a large shovelful of dirt with each plant. 
Tramp firmly after setting and be careful 
not wn Arapcwe the sonar speiiic 

Early greens may be provi or the 
table by sowing seeds of mustard now. 
Mix the seeds with sand and sow broad- 
cast, taking care not to sow too thickly. 

Early rhubarb may be secured by 
placing headless barrels over two or 
three plants and piling fresh manure 
around the outside of the barrel. The 
top should be partially covered with 
glass or a piece of muslin tied securely 
over the top. 

If there are any new plants, trees or 
shrubs that you are considering trying 
out this year, read up on their culture, 
or if there is some- 
one of your neighbors 
who has had success 
along those lines, con- 
sult with him. 

Hedges should be 
trimmed up _ this 
month. Do not make 
the mistake of trim- 
ming all hedges. The 
article on this sub- 
ject which appeared 
in the March issue 
will tell you which 
hedges require trim- 
ming and which ones 
do not. 

Lily pools should 

uncovered now 
and thoroly cleaned 
out. When danger of 
heavy frost is over 
give the l a thin 
coating of cement to 
reinforce any check- 
ing that may have 
occurred thru the 


Best results are had with onions by 
sowing the seed in very rich soil. The 
thinnings may be used as salad onions 
in the spring leaving the plants two or 
three inches apart to mature by August. 

The honey locust will make a very 
a hedge. Use the variety that 

as no thorns and keep it trimmed neatly. 
There are no posts to rot off, no wire to 
rust, nor will it ever have to be replaced. 
In the late spring it is a gorgeous sight 
when covered with its creamy, fragrant 
flowers. It makes dense growth; the 
leaves, which are as beautiful as any fern, 
completely hide the limbs. 

A tree stump is sometimes difficult to 
remove and yet may me an eyesore 
in the yard. However, filled with soil it 
makes a rich growing place for plants. 
One tree stump seen that was beautified 
successfully was filled with ferns and 
begonias. 
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Making the Backyard Count 


Continued from page 11 


clothes yard. No doubt it was put here 


largely because space happened to be 
available and it appeared to be handy to 
reach, but it is very apparently badly lo- 
cated. It takes up the choice piece of 
lawn that is directly in full view from the 
sun parlor at all times. The owner could 
have found just as serviceable but less 
conspicuous a place for this needful yard 
fixture. 

The largest single sub-division of the 
yard as planned is the vegetable garden 
and observe how this has been mis- 
handled. To begin with it is of needlessly 
irregular outline and very awkwardly 
claims the best part of one entire side of 
the yard. Possibly it just developed 
where it is gradually thru a few plantings 
that were increased in volume from 
season to season. How much more de- 
sirable if it had been moved backward 
away from the house so as to take up the 
space that is now going to waste behind 
it. True, its present position is one of 
accessibility, yet this is not a prime requi- 
site as a few steps farther would have 
made small difference. There is a loss 
too in efficiency in not having the cur- 


rant bushes in with the vegetable garden 
proper. These are now planted on the 
= side of the lot behind the clothes 
y 


Some very evident attempts have been 
made in Plan No. 1 to decorate the place 
with tings. These are not extensive, 
but yard really seems crowded be- 
cause, most evidently, not of the quan- 
tity of plants, but of the haph and 
scattering — in which they are placed. 
To begin with there are too many trees 
for the size of the yard and some of these 
are directly shading the vegetable garden 
and the drying yard. The smaller plant- 
ings also fall short of giving the results 
that they should because of their t+ ought- 
less arrangement. For instance, there is a 
row of li at the side of the 

where they are barely visible from the 
house and where they add very little or 
nothing to the beauty of the lot. 

Flower beds have at least the advan- 
tage of sunny positions and no doubt the 
pees are growing nicely, yet these beds 

ave no relation to other plantings. 
They really clutter moe spoil the ex- 
panse of lawn. One is too close to 
the clothes yard for its own best protec- 
tion, while that bed reserved for roses, an 
isolated island in the lawn, seems just to 
have been dropped where it now is with- 
out much consideration. To see it from 
the sun parlor, one must look over or thru 
the clothes yard. The flower — is 
tucked away behind the vegetable patch, 
probably placed there because the vege- 
table garden having been made first, 
there was no other convenient spot open 
at the time for flowers. Here it is almost 
entirely lost to view from the house and is 
very unsuitably placed. 

_ What a different appearance is found 
in Plan No. 2, “The te roe gr 
City Backyard.” This looks as if it 
might be an entirely distinct property, 
yet it is of the same size and has just 
the same yard features as are dealt with 
in Plan No. 1. There is orderliness in the 
planning here. Every evidence is given 
of efficiency in the yard arrangement and 
with this, one senses beauty of balance 
and harmony in the relationship between 
the parts of the design and the whole unit. 
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Next Winter You’ll Want 
Its Coal-Thrifty Comfort 


UE, next winter is a long way off — but now’s the time to 


decide whether will then enjoy the chill-killing, coal; 
thrifty comfort of a Mueller Double Radiator Furnace! 


This producer of dependable heat does a good job economically — 
tons of coal cheaper than the ordinary furnace. Its self-cleaning 
“zone of extra heatin ity” consists of twenty large, vertical 
radiating pipes and a big, double radiator. 

Because of this greater area of direct heating surface, the Mueller 
Double Radiator Furnace delivers more heat from a given amount 


of fuel than any other furnace of » pete pcs, 
equal volume of heat using less veg sage Pp illion 
families enjoy Mueller heat. Mail the coupon for full particulars. 


There is a Mueller dealer near li- 
ig ot — whe wil fe gid © oe 
estimate a 
qastallation to fit your particular require- a & 
ments. Sold on easy monthly payments. a 6 . 
L. J. MUELLER FURNACE COMPANY \ Hild | 
Heating Sysiems of all Types ’ ip! 
wage. oe $ Po 


Branch Offices: 
"New York, “°Salt Lake City, °St. Louis, 
Portland, Chicago, “Seattle, “Detroit, 
*Minneapolis, 


AM 


is Desirable 
Mueller Convector is the ideal furnace for homes ada 
a celler. Just cut opening register. 
Over 100,000 satished Convector comers. ghey 


Fak 


ui 













MUELLER FURNACES 


TONS OF COAL CHEAPER 


L. J. Mueller Furnace Company, 
Dept. Aca Milwaukee, Wis 





———— | 


dealer — also free catalog. I am interested in: 

f- aes } Pipe Furnace (Double Radiator) ib heat............ 
----s-+) Pipeless Furnace (Convector) room house 
Name 


Without obligation, please send me my nearest’ Mueller 





Address. 
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Takes care of more 
hedge-in less time- 
with less effort. 


Once you have run a Simplicity Trimmer, or a Simplicity 
Pruner and Trimmer over your hedge, you will never 
revert again to the old-fashioned man-killing impli- 
ments used in the past. Light in weight, easy to oper- 
ate, and moderate in cost, the Simplicity willdo the job 
in one-third the time usually required. Made of finest 
Carbon Steel. Cuts both in opening and closing. 
Soid at all good seed houses and hardware stores. 
Trimmer $4. Pruner and Trimmer $6. (.50 extra west 
of Mississippi) 

Trenton Patent Manufacturing Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 





TRIMMERS & PRUNERS 
VIilt BIUrinr 














THE LAWN BROOM 
OF 30 USES 





L NOT TEAR UP 
vor INJURE SOD 
For usotn Yard, Garden, Field, Barn and on 
Law Prongs flexible, adjusta! e. 
Favaluable in ees Hadas. yee 
Gents ond Leaves. Sree He 
Ideal for Cultivating Gardens 


Sent Postpaid $1.00. 
Money back if not satisfied 


T. & B. Products Co . 
1946 University Ave. 
St. Paul, Mina. 
Representatives wanted 
everywhere. 

























VE A REAL KENTUCKY 
BLUE GRASS LAWN 


Buy your lawn seed direct from 
Kentucky. Obtain the highest grade, 
mixture. Kentucky Colony Blue 
Mixture is com: grown on the 
famous Kpaseny, blue grass farms, with the right pro- 
portion of other asses to assure quick, : 4 
After blue grass attains good stand, it 
ind ex ap od ware feet; 


5 
D. Prices on larger quantities on request 
Very fanay, recleaned seed. Sow n 


aes ‘d PRODUCTS COLONY 
Dept. F Frankfort, Kentucky 


KENTUCKY COLONY BLUE GRASS MIXTURE 








California Privet 
The Most Popular Hedge 


Strong Plants 12’’ to 18’’ $5.50 Per 100 
Strong Plants 18’’ to 24’’ $6.50 Per 100 


To get best results plant 8in. apart. 
Quantity limited, orders filled in rotation. 
Elliott Landscape & Nursery = 

Cuyahoga Falls 


ri A inti PRE ly 











* 





Sey, ILLUSTRATED CATALOG sone! re 
plants. Grown by one of ry ol established 
OS BES rae BA 

Refiable Nurseries, Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 13 


of the weapon slapping the helpless Put- 
nam in the face. 

Finally, he was cut loose, his hands tied 
in front of him, his shoes taken off, a 
heavy pack even for his broad frame load- 
ed on his back and he was dragged off a 
prisoner of war. At night, worn and 
weary and bleeding, he fell on his face 
when camp was made. The Indians 
grabbed him up, determined to burn him 
at the stake. He was tied to a tree, 
fagots piled about—was punched and 
mer g his cheek laid open with a toma- 
hawk—the fire lighted. As he writhed 
and twisted in the heat of the flames, a 
sudden shower put out the fire. It was 
rekindled twice and finally, when all 
hope was agone, a French officer appeared 
on the scene, kicked aside the brands and 
liberated Putnam. He was taken to 
Montreal and later exchanged. 

He then returned home, was made a 
lieutenant-colonel, joined the army in- 
vading Canada, which ended in success, 
Wolfe dying in the arms of victory. 
Putnam was with Amherst, who took 
Montreal, Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 
In 1762, he was a member of the expedi- 
tion that captured Havana, Cuba, and 
was one of the very few colonial soldiers 
who did not die of disease in that cam- 


paign. 


EN the Revolutionary War broke 
out, Putnam was living on his farm 
near Pomfret and running aninn.It issaid 
that he was plowing in the field when he 
heard thenews of Lexington and Concord. 
Leaving his oxen hitched to the plow, he 
leaped astride his horse and set off for 
Boston, not even waiting to bid his family 
a farewell. He was in Cambridge in 
twenty-four hours, having come nearly a 
hundred miles. 

He immediately called a council ot war 
and demanded that the colonists fight to 
the last extremity. He then hurried back 
to Connecticut, laid the case before the 
legislature and came back as commander- 
in-chief of the Connecticut troops with a 
commission as brigadier-general. Until 
the arrival of Washington, he was the 
ranking officer among the colonists in- 
vesting Boston and was, therefore, in 
command at Bunker Hill. 

Everyone knows what happened at 
Bunker Hill. Putnam was the soldier 
who selected that spot, who posted the 
men, marked the lines for the entrench- 
ments, who buzzed about that field that 
memorable day, with only the energy and 
enthusiasm of which he was capable. He 
made several trips on horseback to Cam- 
bridge urging reinforcements, but the 
men refused to follow him because a neck 
of land they had to cross was swept by 
gunfire by the British. Putnam rode 
thru it several times to prove there was 
no danger, but to no avail. For these re- 
inforcements, or one more round of am- 
munition that day and the British army 
would have been swept. into oblivion. 

That very day was congress voting 
George Washington as commander-in- 
chief. But for the interference of politics 
in the selection, a New England man 
would have been selected to head the 
army, and had New England been al- 
lowed to name the man, he would have 
been Israel Putnam, who, with: Washing- 
ton, was the most famous colonial hero. 


But John Adams and Samuel’Adams and 
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Yours for Better Gardens: 


Gilson Garden Tools 


tee =o our garden is large or small, it’ll be 

uctive if oproperly cultivated. The 
Gilson | Dubl-Duty shown here is the greatest 
cultivator ever in- 
vented; makes 
every stroke 
count. The Gil- 
son Killweed is 
a real weed de- 
stroyer. Both 
come in hand 
and wheel 













bigger, 
crops. 


The 6 inch Dubl- 
Duty in Action. 


Special Trial Offer: 


To further popularize Gilson Garden Tools we 

will supply a 6 inch Dubl-Duti (minus handle 

easily bought at any hardware store) and a 5 

point scratch weeder—a generous retail value 

A $1.30 for $1.00 postpaid. You must be 
isfied or money back. 


c . E. GILSON COMPANY 


410 Valley Street Port Washington, Wis. 




















have a fine lawn 
This free book, “ The Seeding and Care of Lawns", 






sete tor jfreedom from weeds and vitality. 


Send for free booklet-The"*Seeding and Care of Lawns.” 
O. M. SCOTT & SON CO. 
70 Fifth St., Marysville, Ohio. 
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soot bee y =f gies Althes, Red Snowberry 
soot fia Cart Las Tuberoees, Giant Summer Hys 
One each, Honeysuckle, Ci 
vines, x ~ 
8 Hardy varieties, assorted colors. 
12 amed large-fiower ering, all colors. 
. 25 Blooming size bulbs. Assorted Exhibition varieties. 
, 8 Varieties, colors. 
tion of 12 named varieties, all colors. 
Standard, 25 Everbearing. 


Giant 
” 10 Mammoth V. (i-yr. whole roota.) 4 Giant 
wp. Ro; ietoria, (l-yr. 
per Plants 3 Rhubarb, 25 Asparagus, 1 each, Sage, Mint, 


eee Order by number. Catalog free. 
WEAVER GARDENS. 


For ONE DOLLAR f°" 


varieties; or 144 Doz. Dahlias, 6 ae, or 1 Bos. 
choice Iris, 6 varieties; or 1 Dos. Hardy Plants, 6 
peers ares See Eee Be 
All'S, $4.00. Order carly. evhshil 
THE GRINNELL NURSERY 












Kudzu, Ivy, Trumpet, 





WICHITA, KANS. 
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Carl A. Hansen Narsery, Sroekines. 8. Dek. 
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John Hancock had captured control of 
the con and had taken most of the 
leadership and when it came time to select 
a military leader, they had to step aside 
to the South. It is just as well. Putnam 
was fifty-seven years old; while his ex- 
ploits had fired the country and he had 
spent ten solid years in military duty, his 
experience had been in independent o 
tions with small commands. He knew 
little about the mastery of large armies; 
he was always puzzled by them. He was 
not an executive; he didn’t know how to 
weigh the cost, to foresee the future. He 
blundered into situations trusting to his 
courage and bravery to carry him out. 

Congress, however, gave him the second 
command to Washington and this he 
occupied until stricken with apoplexy in 
1779. He was at Brooklyn Heights, at 
Haarlem Heights, in command at Phila- 
delphia and various other posts. It is 
curious to note that he won no victories, 
suffered some defeats, was courtmartialed 
at one time for the loss of two forts, ac- 
quitted and restored to his command. 
Like Arnold, he got into difficulties with 
the inhabitants for some of his high- 
handed methods and Washington had to 
transfer him. 

It was in 1778 while in western Con- 
necticut that he escaped from Governor 
Tryon by riding over the precipice. This 
wasn’t such an impossible exploit when 
we recall than in 1825 some of Lafayette’s 
dragoons rode over the same cliff for 


sport! 

Old Put will go down in history for his 
personal exploits, as a synonym of per- 
sonal courage and bravery. His career 
seems to prove that great determination 
can overcome any obstacle, even leaden 
hail. That to face danger resolutely is to 
dissipate it away like the clouds before 
the sunshine. 

He had a lovable quality for all his 
ferocity. We suspect that he was not 
half so stern as he would have us believe. 
We picture him as a man who could wink 
thru his discipline, who loved nothin 
better than to light his pipe, put a mug o 
beer at his elbow, complain about the 
weather, the fire, his disease, and then 
pour into every willing ear a long-winded 
account of his experiences. 

Fate was kind to him. He lived until 
the year 1790—lived to see the triumph 
of the cause he loved; lived to see the 
great Washington serve most of his first 
term—honored and admired by all who 


knew him, or his name. 





How to Keep Cut Flowers 


To prolong the freshness of cut flowers 
we all know that frequent changes of the 
water are necessary and many of us are 
accustomed to adding a liberal amount of 
salt. But to use sugar ir place of the salt 
was a suggestion received with skepti- 
cism by three friends who proceeded at 
once to test the matter. 

They took chrysanthemums from the 
same bush and placed them in three vases 
upon the mantel of their living room. 
One used pure water and changed it every 
morning. Her bouquet lasted exactly a 
week. The next vaseful in salted water 
was changed three or four times and 
stayed fresh for two weeks. ‘The third, 
placed in the sweetened water, was not 
changed at all during the time but was 
as fresh at the end of three weeks as the 
others had been when thrown out. It 
was a most convincing test.—Lee 
McCrea. 
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And he has lived to see it 


Back in 1885, Thomas A. 
Edison succeeded in trans- 
mitting electricity at 220 volts 
for one mile—an achievement 
and a promise. 





The General Electric 
Company produces 
electrical apparatus 
which makes it pos- 
sible to transmit 
power over these 
great distances and 
hasputelectricityinto 
seven-league boots. In 
its laboratories, scien- 
tists are now experi- 
menting with volt- 
ages ten times as great 
as the highest now in 
use. 


The promise was fulfilled a 
few months ago, when elec- 
tricity at 220,000 volts was 
transmitted two hundred and 
forty miles to supply Los 
Angeles with light and 
power. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


$5.50 


($6.00 in far West) 

Knapsack 
and curved 
extension 
extra. 





























A Marvel of Efficiency 
and Convenience 


ARMSTRONG 


STANDARD 


SPRAY PUMP 


























The handiest spray-outfit made. 
Ideal for the suburban home-owner 
and small farm.’ With interchange- 
able nozzles you can spray from 
fine mist tostraight stream of thirty 
feet, according to needs. Use it from 
bucket, barrel or knapsack, for 
spraying fruit trees, garden crops, 
flowers, shrubs, white-washing 
poultry houses, auto washing, etc. 
Brass construction throughout, 
unaffected by chemicals. Guaran- 
teed five years. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, order direct. 
Send now for folder, “Spraying 
Simplified’. 


The Armstrong Manufacturing Co., 
249 Seventh Avenue, 
Huntington, W. Va. 








Tells 
secret of 
8-room 
comfort 
at 5-room price! 


You, too, can have 8-room comfort and con- 
venience for the 5-room price, when building 
or remodeling your home. John Anderson 
didit, and saved $2985 on his new home. 
In other words, he got the house he wanted, 
and was nearly $3000 to She good! 
Our new book, ‘‘ Without Walls” tells thesecret 
—shows by photographs, floor plane and explicit di- 
rections how you can save $1000 to on 
new home you're p) ing. 

The book has te odeling—tells 
how Hugh oe nye tripled his rental from 
an uncomfortable, illy-arranged 10-room house, by 
making it into apartments, each big eno for four 
people to li ve comfortably, with just as much room, j ust 
as muchcloset space,as the ordi 6-room apartment. 
“Rooms Without Walls” is a book worth reading 


It’s entirely FREE---ask for it today 


Find out how Anderson and Doehring saved so much 
money—of how Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Doehring 
cut their housework in half. Write today — your 


book's ready 
CONCEALED BED CORPORATION 
Garland Bldg. Chicago 


456 
ante ROAD AT See 

















Near Enough to the business dis- 
trict for convenience, far enough 
away for quiet, The Belmont is the 
ideal hotel for the visitor to Chicago, 


HucH MCLENNAN, President 
G, E. BILLinGsLey,<Manager 
Glee 5) 








N 200 Sheets 
| | 00 Envelopes 


Printed With Any Name and 


























CIAL GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
12 choice flowers each different for $1 -00 
NEW GARDENS, KIRKLAND, WASH. 
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The Versatility of Stains 


Continued from page 36 
spirit which was responsible for the era of 
popularity which graining enjoyed. 

t is something to be ul for that 
the decorative sense of the general public 
has been so educated that the vogue for 
imitation in wood finishing has nearly, if 
not completely, gone to join the rest of 
the Mid-Victorian atrocities in the limbo 
of discarded things. | 

Today woods are generally stained and 
finished for what they are—to enhance 
and display the natural grain and figure 
for itself alone, but more particularly to so 
color the wood as to make it harmonize 
with the general color scheme of the 
room. 

The wood trim in homes is not finished 
today to display garish wood figures; 
rather, it is so planned that it will be 
subordinated to and yet correlated with 
the color of the walls and furnishings. 
A room so beautiful as a whole that no 
detail is in itself unduly prominent will be 
a successful room. Staining the wood- 
work a decorative color, such as smoke 
gray, peacock blue, or olive green is dis- 
tinctive and interesting. A coating of 
varnish preserves the finish. Several 
artistic effects are obtainable on hard- 
woods, such as oak, by the use of stain 
and contrasting color in the filler. 

Varnish is an indispensable adjunct 
of good housekeeping. Furniture is pro- 
tected with its durable, elastic, water- 
proof film. It is the satiny smooth, mir- 
ror-like varnish finish that accentuates 
the beauty of the wood beneath. 

All traffic into for out of a room, 
of necessity, passes across door sills. If a 
doorway is much used, the sill and floor 
area adjacent soon becomes worn and 
unsightly. If it is neglected too long, a 
new section of flooring will be necessary. 
This is true also of stair treads and por- 
tions of the floor in nearly every room, 
especially the bathroom and kitchen. 

t ee re of such spots and 

the possibility of annoying repairs are 
not ell. Where the grain of wood is di- 
rectly exposed, dirt finds lodgment in it 
and the hardest scrubbing will fail to 
clean the surface thoroly. This extra 
labor is entirely unnecessary. A little 
paint or varnish applied as soon and as 
often as the finish begins to show wear will 
prevent it. A smooth painted or var- 
nished surface may be kept spotlessly 
clean with very little effort. 

Practically every one is at times moved 
to profanity by cranky doors or misfit 
windows, but the average householder 
makes little or no attempt to remedy 
these defects. 

Sticking due to moisture is frequent 
indoors and is perhaps the principal 
cause for difficulty with outside doors. 
This troublesome condition is fairly easy 
to remedy. 

The vulnerable points, with regard to 
moisture, are the top and bottom edges 


‘and particularly the ends of the stiles, 


or outside vertical members. The end 
grain of wood absorbs moisture more 
readily than side grain. When moisture 
enters the unprotected wood at the end 
of the stile it causes swelling laterally. 
Planing is then resorted to, which only 
exposes additional raw surface and hast- 
ens moisture-absorption. The top and 
bottom edges of new doors should be 
given several coats of paint or varnish 
after all planing down necessary to hang- 
ing is finished. Raw surfaces on old doors 
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“HOLYOKE?” KEf0sENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 


SUPPLIES hot waterforkitchen, 
laundry and bathroom. Attaches 
to regular boiler without disturb- 
ing stove connections. 
BURNS “‘coal oil”’ and is both smoke- 
less and odorless. Economical to instal! 
and operate. 
APPROVED’ by Good Househeeping. 
Many th in use ineverysectien 
of the country. 

Write for Free Booklet No. 11 on 


Hot Water Heating in the Home. 
name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
Mass. 




















JUST IT 


a Day 
Pays for 






Over 1000 other bargains. Furniture, Rugs,Lamps, Si! 
ver, China, Blankets, es, eto. Save 
Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little 
a year and a half to pay balance. oe 























Just the Thing for 
the Children 


Kyne's “Rotproof’’ Redwood 
ren House, ideal for the birds. 
A natura, oderless preservative permeates Redwood 
during growth and protects it against all forms of fun- 
gus rot and against insect activity. Order early 
and be ready for Wrens. Price $2.00 by Parcel Post. 


Clay Center, Nebraska 





A. S. KYNE, 


our famous hs pre le Can- 
aries, wonderf true re- 
productions of the best Night 
e ingale Tunes, as deep long 


seiz: sob’ water rolling, charming clucks, 
$10.06 cach Birds wil be Aa qh —— prepaid to 





of the country. Live arrival and satisfaction 
teed on receipt of cash with order. 
IMPERIAL PET SHOP, Direct Importers 

50 West 30th Street, 


New York City 
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should be painted at once when swelling 
has made planing necessary. 

If the channels in which window sash 
slide are oiled, with boiled linseed oil, 
rattles and friction will be prevented. 

If drawers are varnished inside and 
outside they will slide in and out without 
trouble. Moisture is the trouble maker 
that causes woodwork to swell, warp and 
pull apart at the joinings. Since paint 
and varnish exclude moisture, it pays to 
finish all surfaces, even tho some of them 
may be hidden. 

Nearly all ice-boxes “‘sweat.”” Even on 
well-made refrigerators, beads of glisten- 
ing moisture will be found. This is at- 
mospherie moisture condensing on the 
outside of the box, since it is impossible to 
prevent a difference of temperature be- 
tween the outside casing and that of the 
room. If the refrigerator is kept well 
varnished this moisture cannot seep into 
the box, causing warping, opening at the 
seams and rotting. en this unfortun- 
ate condition develops, ice melts more 
rapidly and the refrigerator itself eventu- 
ally must be replaced. An occasional 
coat of varnish is less expensive. 

Varnish stains are useful for many small 
jobs around the house. Porch furniture, 
slightly worn spots on the floor or stair 
treads may be touched up with them. As 
their name indicates they are combined 
coloring materials and varnish designed 
to stain and finish a surface in one coat. 


How to Have an Herb Garden 


Continued from page 18 


kiss-me-Nicholas, it has a more pleasing 
significance, for it is regarded as a plant 
of love. In Greece again it becomes a 
symbol of hatred and despair, butin India 
it is held sacred and is thought to bring 
blessings to those who plant it in their 
gardens. 

Of purslane we hear but little now-a- 
days, but Herrick sings the praises of 
the “worts, purslane and the mess of 
watercress.” It belongs to the portulacas, 
of which the water-cresses—creasys as 
the negroes of the South call them—are 
also members. 

“Refreshing rosmarine” is that “rose- 
mary” of Ophelia which was much used 
anciently in weddings—perhaps as a 
reminder that marriage vows also should 
be kept in “remembrance.” Our grand- 
mothers prized it for its tonic effect on 
the nerves. 

In addition to these mentioned by 
Spenser there are others whose virtues 
were held in high esteem and without 
which no well-regulated garden was con- 
tent to be. Thyme was one of these— 
that thyme upon which the “brown bees 
of Hymettus” loved to feed. “Bees- 
alluring thyme” Spenser calls it elsewhere, 
while to be “full as a bee of thyme” was 
an expression of Herrick’s to denotea con- 
dition replete with satisfaction. Its 
curative powers, too, were well regarded 
and divers were the diseases that came 
within its scope, while as a flavoring for 
meat stuffings it had and has still no 
equal. 

Tansy was one of the first plants trans- 
planted by the colonists, and who but 
remembers the pungent, quaint, tight, 
little yellow buttons that blossomed in 
every grandmother’s garden? This and 
its white and gold sister the camomile 
were both used for the same purpose in 
colonial days—as a tonic and a good 
cleansing medicine in the spring of the 
year, 
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“He who looks before he leaps 


“Cypress for every outdoor use 


Sg ee om 


Southern Cy 


1336 POYDRAS B DING 


Tide Water 


TESS 


“The Woed Eternal” 





Builds of Cypress and builds for keeps. 


Scorns weather's wear and Time’s abuse. 


“It doesn’t rot, nor twist, nor swell; 
It lasts, and \asts, and Lasts—so well.” 






GARAGES 


ought not to 
rot out— but 
some do. If 
you build 
yours all of 
Tidewater 


Cypress 
your repair 
money can 
go towards 
anew car! 
The Wood Eternal, 
identified by 
the Cypress 
trade-mark 
shownbelow, 
is equal to 
an insurance 
policy of 
A1 condition 
for several 
generations. 

















P. S.—Could you use some Full Size Work: Plans for the really artistic “P. 

ea hinted atin the picture above aboinne FREE? Y 4 waste 
with other beautiful and practical FULL SIZ 

Gates, Seats, etc., ( 
ocket 


ou can have them, together 
lans for Garden and Lawn embellish- 

vine-planting charts) in the 88-page 
== yours free on request by return mail. 


ress Mfrs. Assn. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. <_< 
> , FLA. M A 


or 1336 GRAHAM BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, 











INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED GENUINE “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS AT 
YOUR LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOPF. 






































Cheaper than 
Ornamental Metal Fence 


= ARTISTIC—SUBSTANTIAL 


Sturdy wooden pickets of Colonial design, strongly 
woven between cables of galvanized wire. Simply 
unroll and nail on. Attractive Gates to match the 


Bungalow Fence if desired. 
Satisfaction or 


LOW COST ‘mone ‘saci 


Made in 8-4-5 and 6 ft. heights. Bungalow Fence is furnished in 
Green Shingle Stain 

attractive colored folder shows many uses. If you have a yard a 

garden, you need this folder. Write for it today. 


ILLINOIS WIRE & MFG. CO., Joliet, Il. 
**30 Years of Good Fence Making”’ 








YOUR CUT HAIR 
OR COMBINGS 
nce oak Switches, Curls, Bobs,, 
Watch chains ao Wm, Ambs, Otsego, Mich 
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Including 


DOROTHY PERKINS ROSE 
SPIREA VAN HOUTTEI 


FREE 


50 Gladiolus Bulbs, 
newer varieties; exquis- 
ite shades and _ colors; 
easy to grow. Will make 
ij a us show all sum- 
mer. you order NOW we 
will include FREF with each 
er one of the most beauti- 
ful of all shrubs, Spirea Van 
Houttei, dense white flowers 
often weighing branches to 
gone. Also a thy Perkins 
bler Rose, sent at proper 
planting time. 


ENTIRE COLLECTION 
PREPAID FOR $2.00 
East of the Mississippi River. 
Points West and Canada add 30c. 
Big variety Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens, Plants, Vines, Bushes, 
, Privet, Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc., 

¥ sold direct to you. 5s 
Write for special reduced prices. 


WESTMINSTER NURSERY 


Desk 9 Westminster, Md. 




























Plant this wonderful collection of 


Glorious Gladioli 


They will make your garden 

gay from July till t. 
The giant spikes will surprise you with their 
wonderful shades and blendings, varying de- 
lightfully as y= A open in water until the termi- 
nal bud has faded. Plant in Apriland every 
ten days till mid-June forlate sum- 
mer and Autumn flowers. We grow 
millions of Gladioli on our seed 

Farms, and want to intro- 
duce these grand all-eummer flowers 
to thousands of American Home 
Gardens ; so we offer:— 


100 Guin. atone Sioquness 
Sy eee nac aa 
ment, i 
i 
With cach order we send our beauti- 
ful, lustrated booklet, “Best on 
Earth Gilad 


unknown . 
GEO. J. JOERG, Inc. 


Growing Gladiotl 
New ie Park (Box B) 
LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 























A GLAD BARGAIN 


One each: Sheila .30, Dr Van Fleet .50, Pink 
Wonder .20, White Wonder .20, Twilight .50, 
—— aK Golden gy .25, 3S 
Mona Lisa 20. tp ip 
Value $2.90. ALL for $2.00 Postpaid 
Ask for List of DIENER Specials 
GEO. S. WOODRUFF, Independence, Iowa 
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Tiaics, "salmon. ‘Three collections for $2.75 or six for $5 


W.E. KIRCHHOFF JR.,Drawer E,Wilson,N. Y. 


GLADIOLUS BS Sarat 1 x2 


100 Assorted $1.75 
1.75 post SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
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of variety. 
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The Pollyanna of Flowers 


Continued from page 24 


the distinct blue marking in the throat of 
the “White Glory” gives pleasing em- 
phasis to its ruffled white petals. The 
“Winsome” is a charming shaded white 
galdiolus shaded and blotched a rosy 
purple. 

Cream. There are three icularly 
lovely cream colored “glads’’ for the seek- 
er of this warm “no color.” The “Jane 
Dieulafoy” is slightly blotched with 
chestnut and often has additional branch- 
es from its graceful stem. A delightful 
olend from cream to apricot is to be 
found in the “Loveliness” whose large 
flowers fill the spike well when in full 
bloom. The “Willy Wigman” with soft 
rose blotches in its lovely throat offers 
the hostess who seeks a suitable “glad” 
for a low table decoration a flower that 
will blend well with any color scheme. 

Yellow. The truly “glad” color of pure 
sunshine! Clear, light yellow is the 
“Flora,” which grows large flowers on a 
tall stalk, tho the ““Golden Measure”’ of 
much richer yellow has been acknowl- 
edged as the finest large gladioli of this 
color achieved, being very tall and robust, 
often throwing two spikes from a single 
bulb. Another successful yellow gladiolus 
is the “Schwaben” with very heavy 
spikes and immense flowers of waxy ap- 
pearance. 

Apricot. After Poli Negri herself has a 
lovely apricot “glad’”’ been named, an 
exquisitely combined blend in which 
apricot and blush pink vie for supremacy, 
and tho there are other gladioli in the 
apricot shadings the “Poli Negri” sur- 
passes them all. 

Orange. The “‘Alice-Tiplady,” a glow- 
ing saffron-orange “glad,’’ once more em- 
phasizes the loveliness of the rather small 
and dainty primulinus hybrids, while 
much like a tiger lily is the orange-red 
“Golden West’’. Exceptionally pure in 
color and extra large in size is the “Ma- 
jestic’”’, a clear orange-pink gladiolus with 
a peculiar, creamy mid-rib in each petal. 
The “Pride of Lancaster’’ is another love- 
ly orange colored show flower, in which 
many ruffied flowers shading between 
orange and salmon bloom at one time. 
The “Orange Glory” is a massive flower 
used often for decorating at formal even- 
ing functions because of its rich orange- 
pink coloring and heavily ruffled petals. 

Salmon. For massing out in the garden 
one can hardly find a lovelier choice than 
the “Butterfly,” a brilliant salmon gladi- 
olus whose throat doubly blotched with 
deep maroon causes it to resemble noth- 
ing more than a butterfly in flight. The 
“D. J. Whitney” is a robust “glad” of 
exquisite salmon flesh tint that will stand 
distinctive in any collection. Of much 
lighter salmon tint is the “Jack London,” 
but its extra long spike, large flowers and 
stripings of flaming orange give it suffi- 
cient verve to deserve its name. A soft 
pure salmon pink bloom that hardly ever 
‘fails to take a prize is the “Marshal 
Foch,” and then come several interesting 
primulinus gladioli, such as the “Myra”, a 
“prim” giant, very showy, which blends 
from deep salmon to yellow, the “Prince 
of Wales,” which in its pure salmon 
coloring possesses a rich apricot under- 
tone, the “Primulinus Butterfly”, an ex- 
ceptionally large “prim” of the ruffled 
variety, tinted a very pale salmon, and 
“Richard Diener,” of very rich salmon 
coloring with large flowers that open 
several at a time. 
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ere is our sensational 
Introductory Offer! 
1 | 0 GLORIOUS 
did mi — a 10 yy 
t 
* altogether) all prepaid for. 

This is Qosttively the greatest value ever offered in 
Gladioll. ‘The assortment is com from the 
delicate orchid tints to the intense of scariets 

blotched and veined in exquisite biendings. 
Send $2.00 today (cash, cpeek or M.O.) and this 


assortmen 
a 9 7 ae on receipt. 
AE Rn 


NORTH RIVER FARMS, 


(The home hex World's 
Best iol) 
MARSHFIELD (BOX K) MASS 





New varieties of Gladioli 
Order NOW 


GLapio.us lovers will find my 
1925 ca invaluable for 
successful tion and grow- 
ing of gladioli. It contains 
many new Kunderd origi- 
nations. Also my complete 
instructions. Write for a copy 
and make tions now. 
A. E. KUNDERD 
Box 90-D Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
The Originator of the Raffled and 
the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd 
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Beautiful 
Gladioli 













SPECIAL OFFER 12 large bulbs, 
¥q assorted colors mailed postpaid 25c. 
Illustrated catalogue listing more 
than 150 named varieties and other 
special offers mailed free. 


The Edgewater Farms, Box458A,Sterling,!!!Inole 










nt. America. Peace, we. 
ben, Pendleton, Wilbrink. Illustrated 
Catalog FREE. 
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Pink. Pink, the color of the original 
highly cultured gladioli, has so many 
charming varieties that one is nr | 
dazzled. The “E. J. Shaylor,” an Englis 
favorite, is a pure deep rose pink, the 
“Evelyn Kirtland,’ coral pink on the 
upper petals shading to deeper tones on 
the lower ones, the “Gretchen Zang,” an 
exquisite melting pink with just a touch 
of scarlet on the lower part are all favor- 
ites with the “glad”’ enthusiasts. For an 
early gladiolus the “Halley”, coral pink 
with a yellow throat answers readily, as 
does also ‘“‘Le Marechal Foch’’, a pale rose 
pink “glad” of unusual size, rp ow 
rolific, which has originated in Holland. 
‘he clear Cattelya pink “Maude Fay” 
resembles a huge orchid, while the heav- 
ily ruffled petals of the pale pink “Mrs. 
H. E. Bothin” because of their crimson 
throat never fail to charm. The “Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton”, also pink with a crim- 
son blotch resembles an immense Lady 
Washington geranium. 

Red. The color of passion and of love! 
The “American Beauty” is one of the 
earlier red gladioli with a soft yellow 
throat. The “Charlemagne” is a French 
variety, sunrise red with darker pencil- 
lings, that grows tall and vigorous, the 
“Crimson Glow,” one whose flowers 
often grow seven inches in diameter, and 
the “David Starr Jordan,” an early 
variety with branched spikes. Other 
desirable red gladioli are the magnificent 
very new “Diana,” the large wine-red 
“Faust” with its ashy overcast, the pink 
and crimson “Mrs. John R. Walsh” of ex- 
ceptionally large size, the velvety red 
“Negerfurst,”’ which is very dark and rich 
in tone and has extremely long spikes, the 
“Pride of Hillegom,” bright scarlet and 
slightly marked with white, the “Princi- 
pine,” scarlet with white throat, the im- 
mense deep crimson “Red Amaryllis,” 
the extra large true cerise ‘Rosella,’ 
whose white throat is stained with purple, 
and the intense red, “Scarlet Princeps,”’ 
which stands out so strongly against 
dark shrubbery. A very hight esteemed 
French gladiolus is the “Gallienni,” a 
clear soft red whose blended white throat 
is overlaid with violet, which has never 
been duplicated in any other propagation. 

Purple. In its purple colorings the 
gladiolus is marvelous, very much in 
tint like the Iris, but of mcher, more 
velvety texture. The “Anna Eberius” is 
a deep, velvety purple with a magenta 
cast, the “Herada’’ a large flower of clear 
mauve, the “Purple Glory” a wonderful 
ruffed bloom of richest purple with an 
almost black blotch, and the “Violet 
Glory” deep tone and ruffled. The laven- 
der tinted gladioli are charming when 
planted amongst the le ones, and of 
these the “Mary Fenne ” delicately tinted 
and creamy yellow at the center, the 
beautiful ore “Mrs. Frederick Peters,” 
said to be the finest lavender grown and the 
“Louise,” a handsome clear lavender with 
a deeper throat, are always in demand. 

Blue. That the lovely original pink 
gladiolus should ultimately come to daim 
a blue propagation among its descend- 
ants causes wonder, icularly in the 
soft gray blue of the “Catharina,” whose 
throat is clothed with deeper blue. The 
~ Muriel” is not only an exquisite blue 

glad” for cutting but is said to be the 

est of these rare colors for unusual 
garden effects. For one who prefers a 
very light blue the “Nora,” a medium 
height flower of European origin, is of 
ready appeal, 
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Small Home No. 6-B-22 of 
unusual English design; just 
the type for the Ideal ARCO 
Round Boiler andé@merican 
Radiators. 


See SHINE 
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M4 "4? WIN 


For dependable warmth — 
the new IDEAL 
ARCO Round Boiler 


if bes DIFFERENCE between ordinary heat- 
ing methods and radiator warmth is the 
difference betweena mere houseanda home. 

In planning your new home you want 
the best warmth. An Ipzat ARCO Round 
Boiler with American Radiators will give 
it to you and at low cost. 

The ARCO Round is in the basement of 
more radiator warmed homes than any 
other boiler in the world. Dependable, effi- 
cient, easy to operate and economical of fuel. 

Ask your Architect or Heating Contractor 
about it. Meanwhile send for the illustrated 
book describing this fine heating plant. 


For sale by the Heating and Plumbing Trade everywhere 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 








Dpt. 36, 1807 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. Sales Offices in all principal cities 
JOEAL BOILERS AND AMERICAN RADIATORS FOR EVERY HEATING NEED 




















“Save Your Plants” 


LOTOL 


__ KILLS PLANT LICE and 
other sucking insects. A teaspoonful makes a gal- 
lon. At your dealer’s or send 85c for 18 gallon size. 


GARDEN CHEMICAL CO. 


Sole Manufacturers of Loto! and Metrosine. 146th St. and Park Ave., New York 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS fcr 


Division 8t., GOSHEN, IND. 


New Money - Making 
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stands shipping well. Catalog 
Small Fruits, free. Write today. 


L. J. Farmer, Box 243, Pulaski, N. ¥. 











Walls, Trees, Shrubs 


ONTAMOWE 


Festa w jown, lees —— hand telnming. 
weeds, Only 755 Ibs. Qu 


Ouiet t running Great to tor 
ished users. Strong, 
ranteed capleahally pono 
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A hedge trimming marvel 


THE 
“LITTLE WONDER” 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT, OFF. 


HEOGE TRIMMER 
attachment) 


(has lawn clipping 
Ask for circular of 
portable electric outfit. 
4 | "RIMS 10 einen faster than hand shears— 
easier and much efficient. Thousands 
in use and hund 





Operates by hand or electricity. 
If your dealercannot supply you, 
we will ship direct. 
Please 

name. 


Write for de- 
-_ ive circular 
testimonials. 


‘ Su re Delian Wanted 
DETCO ‘Madracrumnc Co. 
P.O. Box 204, Oaks, Montg. Co., Pa. 

















; CHAMPION RUBBER ¢ co. 
Nie Akron, Ohio 
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CHAMPION RUBBER CO.; Akron, Ohio +25 
Please ship by Parcel Post Charges Prepaid, the following: 
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C) Enclosed WS ae allowed) 
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Our Inexpensive Bird Baths 


Continued from page 8 
was aiso considerable quarreling, for both 
bluebirds and orioles seem pugnacious 
enough. The bluebirds seemed the most 
pugnacious, however, and frequently 
made an darts at the orioles. The 
orioles, while not as aggressive as the blue- 
birds, stood their ground and refused to be 
driven away. A snap here and another 
there showed that the bluebirds were not 
rticular as to whether anyone was hurt. 
it should be said, however, that no one 
was ever hurt—it was warfare in which no 
blood was lost. 
One day, a number of orioles, a king- 
bird, and a red-headed woodpecker visited 
the baths at the same time. The orioles 
were first on the ground, however, and 
ee to be boss of the ranch. They 
ept the kingbird from getting a drink or 
ing a bath while they were there. The 
kingtied i in turn took revenge at the ex- 
pense of the poor woodpecker and oc- 
casionally chased him to a post or tree. 


"THE brown thrashers also seem ep pus 

nacious when near the baths—In 

they seemed the most pugnacious of all, 

tho after a fight with a blue jay one was, 
on one memorable occasion, forced to 
leave. The thrashers chased each other 
as well as any bluebirds that happened 
to be near. Frequently, thrashers fought 
each other or sat facing each other much 
like two roosters. “One at a time” 
seemed to be their motto. The thrashers 
not in the bath had to wait their turns, 
had to wait until the bird at a bath said 
“next.” It was a long time, too, some- 
times, before the bird at the bath was 
ready to give way to the next. I timed 
one of these birds one afternoon and he 
stayed in the water exactly thirteen 
minutes, quite enough for any bird, I 
should think. 

The blue jays were especially par- 
ticular about their toilets. They were 
always well groomed even when they 
came to the baths. The white on their 
throats as well as their black collars 
alwaysshowed toadvantage. Their blue, 
black, and white suits were always clean 
and well pressed and they usually a 
proached with crest erect. How intelli- 
gent they seemed and how carefully they 
looked their surroundings over! They 
took in everything at a glance and seemed 
to understand each situation in which 
they found themselves. 

The birds approached the baths in 
different ways. The orioles spent much of 
their time near the tops of the trees in the 
grove. When ready for a bath they came 
in a little shower, falling as it were from 
the tops of the trees like bright leaves in 
autumn. We saw but little of them when 
they were not at the baths, tho we did fre- 
quently hear them. The bluebirds 
roamed about and in their travels stopped 
off for a drink and a “swim.” They came 
our way two or three times a day and had 
‘little trouble remembering the location 
of the baths. Their sweet notes always 
indicated when they were near. 

The blue jays could be heard talking 
things over in the distance as they came 
our way. “Jay, jay,” the-advance 8 
called to the stragglers. “Ge-rul-lup” 
they fairly shouted as they announced 
their arrival at the baths. They always 
enjoyed the company of other birds as 
well as other jays. They usually flew 
from a tree to the fence and then. to the 
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Bird Baths 
Seats 
Benches 
Fountains 
Sun Dials 
Gazing Globes 
Urns 
Vases 
Flower Boxes 
Water Figures 
Lawn Figures 
Wall Fountains 


Get this 64 Page Book 
of Garden Furniture 


Two hundred and three different 
articles for all kinds of grounds 
included in this book. Beautiful 
and lasting Art Stone converted 
into bird baths, urns, seats, foun- 
tains, pedestals. and other pieces 
which greatly improve the ap- 
pearance of your garden. Prices 
. from $5.00 to $850. On receipt 
of 10c we will gladly send this 
beautifully illustrated book. 


Architectural Decorating Co. 
1612 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, Illinois 











If you have ever wished f ; 
rain ‘then you will be interested : 
in our new book “Rain”. It 
tells a lot of new facts about 


contains many valuable sug- 
gestions. 4 
When writ for your copy Fj 
, ment whether you § 

in lawn or gar- 


The Skinner 


Co. 
247 Water St., Troy, Ohio 








Plant GIANT WASHINGTON 


ASPARAGUS *Sir¢ 


Our Giant Washington = ine brought 

$15 a dozen a in New York 

markets. 

to grow. Man 

diameter. 8 stalks to vy ra Plant 

Giant Roots and cut next year. A 

packet of seeds, or 50 roots, will plant 

ag 50-foot aot soap A than en 

ior average fami coguivemen 

Seed Speci: Seeds), $! 

pets ee rae ee 
Intohed ‘Welt Write for free booklet today. 


RIVERVIEW I FARMS, Box 254, Bridgeton, N. J. 
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great vigor and in a few minutes 
thru. They then always flew back to 
fence and on to the trees. This was 
haps a jay safety measure. The 
ers, on the other hand, alwa ee 
on or near the ground, ey 

one cluster of grass to another, scratched 
among the leaves, hopped thru the fence, 
and then slowly made their way to the 
water. No doubt, they felt safest —_ 
that way. Occasionally, they came wi 
tails spread as tho slightly nervous. 

The birds on the whole seemed not the 
least bit afraid. My camera often stood 
near a post of the fence; this they hardly 
seemed to notice. The bluebirds perched 
on the thread running to the shutter and 
on the camera as well. The orioles were 
— to be — _ Orieht s and in 
addition pecked at the bright metal parts 
of the machine. A kingbird, too, oc- 
casionally, perched on the thread, where 
he had to work hard to keep his balance. 
Thrashers ran between the legs of the 
tripod, while jays perched on the tri 
legs or a post and there serenely looked 
the outfit over. A few times I set the 
camera over one bath for a shot at the 
second. This did not bother the birds, 
for they bathed in the first as well as in 
the second. 

Strange as it may seem, the baths 
proved very popular with the birds during 
rainy weather and just before and after 
rains. During a steady rain, eleven blue- 
birds, a thrasher, and an oriole were either 
bathing or waiting to take baths. The 
baths were also visited very regularly 
during the early forenoon and then again 
in the late afternoon. 

I counted the number of birds visiting 
the baths for five consecutive hours one 
day and as a result estimated that more 
than two hundred twenty-five visited us 
each day for drinks and over seventy-five 
for baths. At that rate, we had over six 
thousand bird visitors during the months 
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Houss No. 805 Designed for the Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 


This attractive house illustrates the character of the des’ 
shown in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.’’ 
* 


“Ghink Before (You Build 


most people a home means an investment for 
a lifetime. A misstep is a serious matter. That is 
why it is worth while to think before you build. 


Many learn too late that they might have had 
the beauty and the permanence of a Face Brick 
house at an actual saving over a period of years. 
But each year—as home-builders appreciate more 


the relation of depreciation, upkeep, repairs, paint- 
ing and fuel costs to home-owning—the number 
of Face Brick houses increases. 


Booklets You Ought to Have: 

“The Story of Brick” is,asone reader two-story six-room houses selected from 
says, “a liberal education in home-build- 350 submitted by architectsin ana- 
ing.” It gives just the information the e competition. Sent for 50 cents. 
aie bik Seghee mh eed Gaceatek ctasnine me 
of June, July, and August that came for a “Face celetency Saw mee mje wh 
bath and oe eighteen thousand that House Plans’* in four ve : ay: show pas Car Gengines on —_— 
came for a drink. Of course we were not ing reepectively 5 vo 4- = goo forte name 

‘sited b that individual birds im 6-room, and 7 to 8-room houses, in “A New House for the Old,”’ will tell 
visi y many indivi - | TM 104. Unusual and distinctive designs you all about restoring an old house with 
Some of the same ones visited us each | 1 combined with convenient interiors. a beautiful, nent overcoat of Face 
day and sometimes many times each day. | J} Any one booklet, 25 cents, The entire Brick. Sent et. 

At any rate, the number of visits meant m set, one dollar. Address, American Face Brick Associa- 
that much good was done by thebirds’ | jf tion, 1746 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
oy ae a. ee the place to = 7 
say not about e easure _J* "SS ssseeseeeeueeseeebeeee eee eee see 
afforded. . ~~ 
Twenty-five different ies of birds 
made use of our baths. Here is our list: 
bluebird, Baltimore oriole, orchard oriole, 
kingbird, robin, thrasher, blue jay, red- 
headed woodpecker, flicker, phoebe, cow- 
bird, meadowlark, grackle, purple finch, 
nea ms! serene vesper sparrow, 
white-throated sparrow, chipping spar- 
pots — sparrow, slate-colored junco, 
scarlet tanager, cedar waxwing, myrtle 
warbler, water thrush, and catbird. me 
Our bird baths certainly gave the birds 
a great deal of comfort and pleasure— 
a saved some of their lives, too, STreennnneenen" 
cause there were no cats or other ene- ‘ 
mies about the place. They came to a 


tow “jf Demand and 
sale place to spend much of their time. .. 
We did not see traces of a single bird get the genuine 
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tragedy during the three months. nor did 

















we hear of the birds doing any damage. 
if Even the blue jays whe ts accused of mamas 1000 
-- a ing were Mend wile | 40 LARGE BULBS 
sear br aved, ey attended to their own G LADIOLI Fine cut fower Varies 00 | $1.00 INTRODUCTORY GARDEN OFFERS 
* airs and left their neighbors alone. LF, = - 2 ie pone, pink, potlow, ute, Fosepeld $1.00. 
lle Peg all to say, Our baths paid their ee one ran Blown planis. 7. 1. 
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GEORGE LAWLER, Bulb Grower, Gardenville Tacoma, GAARAGHbDEN EROS. GenRbN: INDLENA: 
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ANNE SHAW FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


N considering the music of the 
early days of America, we have 
been inclined to feel that be- 

cause the Puritans did not be- 
lieve in joyous music there was 
little or no music in America in the days 
of the colonists. We should not, how- 
ever, forget that there were many set- 
tlers of English birth who came to this 
land even before the famous voyage of 
the Mayflower. Many of these cavaliers 
who settled in Virginia and later the 
Carolinds and Maryland came from the 
court life of England. 

The center of the world’s musical cul- 
ture during the sixteenth century was 
the court of Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land. Here music was of great impor- 
tance and the man or woman who could 
not sing or play upon some musical in- 
strument was considered an _ illiterate. 
The favorite instruments of the day 
were the lute, the viols and the virginals. 
The lute was similar to a mandolin, only 
it was much larger with a longer neck 
and many strings. The lute was popular 
all over Europe in medieval days altho 
it is said to have originated in Italy. 

Old Time Musical Instruments 

The keyboard instrument or piano of 
this time was very small, and was almost 
like a doll’s piano of today. These in- 
struments were called virginals for Eliza- 
beth, the “Virgin Queen.” The instru- 
ment was easily carried about and was 
often placed upon the dressing table of 
the ladies. In fact some virginals had 
boxes on the side where toilet articles 
could be kept, so that the maid might be 
dressing her mistress’ hair while the lady 
was practicing. Queen Elizabeth played 
beautifully upon the virginal herself, and 
it is said she was proficient on 
the lute. 


Second Article in a Series on the 
Musical Inheritance of America 


called “Bluff King Hal,” in honor of 
Queen Elizabeth’s father; the “Bluff King 
Henry the Eighth.” Another tune was 
called “Gathering Peascods.” One of the 
most interesting dances of the time was 
the Morris dance, which was popular 
with both the folk and the nobility. The 
Morris dance was acted by dancers in 
costume and was in reality more of a 
pageant than a dance. Altho it had 
been a favorite in England for nearly a 
century, it reached its greatest popu- 
larity in the Elizabethan period. “Laud- 
num Bunches” is the name of the best 
Morris dance tune at this time. The 
gigue was also popular, and one form of 
gigue which came from the Canary 
Islands was called the Canaries. 

Two other dance tunes of this time 
were “Greensleeves” and “Sellinger’s 
Round.” Both of these were often used 
in Shakespeare’s theater and are men- 
tioned in the lines of several of his plays. 

There is scarcely a play by Shake- 
speare which does not mention music, 
and all his works reflect the importance 
with which music was regarded at this 
time. Possibly the most famous quota- 
tion in the world regarding music is the 
one from “The Merchant of Venice:” 
“The man who has no music in himself 

. is fit for treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils . . . Let no such man be trusted!” 

When Shakespeare’s plays were origi- 
nally produced, music was always sung 
and played during the performance. The 
musicians were placed in the musicians’ 





No gentleman’s house was com- 
plete unless it contained several 
viols or lutes for his guests to 
play upon. These viols, which 
were the predecessors of the 
viola and violoncello (our violins 
belong to a different family) ,came 
in a set of four. They were packed 
in a large carved case, which was 
called a chest of viols. Every- 
one had one of these chests in his 
home, just as we today have 

ianos or phonographs. Eve 
arber shop had its chest of viols 
too, so that the customers could 
lay together, while they were 
aving their wigs dressed. 

The little children played folk 
games, singing some of the very 
same folk songs our erican 
children love, such as “London 
am Is Falling Down,” and 
" y Loo.” Another favorite, 
which was possibly the “best 
seller” of the time, as it dates 
back to the days of Henry the 
Eighth; was “Oh Dear, t 
Can the Matter Be.” 

The young people of and 
always danced about the May- 

le, and one of the most popu- 
ar tunes for this occasion was 





and eight a plete and 
souls 00 the thou of Shaheasaite ti 
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PROGRAM FOR APRIL FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS 
- ef eyed oy a special program for Shakespeare's 


find that by omitting groups six, seven 
thentic program of the 
given. 


Laudnum Bunches 


2. Shakespeare from “Twelfth Night” 


Songs fron 
When That I Was a Little Tiny Boy 
O Mistress Mine 
Come Away Death 
Held Thy Peace, Thee Knave 


3. Dances Used in Shakespeare’s Plays 


Greensleeves 
Sellinger’s Round 


4. Songs from “As You Like It”’ 


Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind 
Under the Greenwood Tree 

It Was a Lover and His Lass 

What Shall He Have That Killed the Deer 


Pilgrim Psalms 
Old Hundredth 
Dundee 


6. Songs from Milton’s “‘Masque of Corners” 


Sweet 
By the Rushy Fringed Bank 
Back Shepherds Back 


7. Old Ballads 


Oh, No, rhe 
Barbara 
The Spinster’s Lament 


8. Morris Dance 


Shepherd’s Hey 


gallery, which was a prominent 
part of all the theaters, and the 
music was an important part of 
all the productions. 

Many of the old tunes of 
Shak re’s time have come down to 
us, and quite a number of the real ones 
which were used in Shakespeare’s thea- 
ter have been published and there are 
also phonograph records of many. 

Many of the tunes which were 
used in “Twelfth Night” are still in 
existence. When Toby, Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek and Maria plan the joke on 
the haughty Malvolio they sing an old 
round or “catch” called “Hold thy peace, 
O Knave.” In the same play there is 
also a very famous song, which is sung 
by Feste, the clown. This is called 
“When That I Was a Little a al 
Feste also sings for the melancholy duke, 
“OQ Mistress Mine,” and “Come Away 
Death,” two very beautiful airs. All 
of this music from “Twelfth Night” is 
obtainable today. 

In “As You Like It” the best old songs 
are “Under the Greenwood Tree,” “What 
Shall He Have That Killed the Deer,” 
and “It Was a Lover and His Lass,” 
which was written for the first perform- 
ance by Sir Thomas Morley, who was 
one of Shakespeare’s friends and a promi- 
nent court musician. 

The Music of the Elizabethan Period 

Many great composers of our modern 
day have written music for the plays of 
Shakespeare; the most famous being 
“Who Is Sylvia?” and “Hark, Hark the 
Lark,” by Schubert; the music for “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” by Mendels- 
sohn and the setting of “The Tempest” 
made by Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

There were many lovely songs 
in England at the time of Queen 
Elizabeth that we now know in 
ong tar Two which oes 5 
ten by the t poet Ben Jon- 
son are, “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes” and “Have You 
Seen But a Whyte Lily Grow?” 
One writer has said of the 
Elizabethan period, “England had 
music with dinner, at supper, 
weddings, music at funerals, music 
at night, music at dawn, music at 
work and music at play.” Now 
it was from this land of music 
that there came the first English 
settlers of America to found the 
colonies in Virginia in 1607. In 
1619, the Fir pd before the May- 
flower landed at Plymouth, these 
Jamestown colonists were well 
settled in Virginia and negro 
slaves had been brought to Amer- 
ica to do the work for the Eng- 
lish planters. Later came the 
Cavaliers from the overturned 
court of Charles the First. 

Now naturally these English 
gentlemen, who were very happy 
in their new country, did in Vir- 
ginia much that they used to do 
when they were at home in Eng- 
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its “chest of viols” and the harpsi- 
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For lesson write to 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
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chords and spinets, which had supplanted 

the virginals and were the grandfathers 

of our Earnings were brought over from 
, too. 


The negro slaves were taught to play 
and they were often brought into the big 
house to sing their quaint melodies for 
the entertainment of the “master” and 
his guests. Of course the music which 
was popular in England became the 
popular music of America also and all 
the lovely songs of England and her 
merry dance tunes were heard thruout 
the American colonies. 

At Christmas time there were always 

eat celebrations in Virginia with bi 

ouse parties at the plantations an 

much joyous music. The colonists sang 
the Christmas carols that the ey 
did in en and “God e, 
Merry Gentlemen,” “I Saw Three Ships,” 
“Deck the Hall With Boughs of Holly” 
and “Here We Come A-Wassailing” were 
always sung before the Yule log on 
Christmas eve. 

These English colonists were also very 
fond of the ballad, or song which tells a 
story. Many of these old English bal- 
lads have been found here in an older 
form than in any part of England. To- 
day there are in the mountains of Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Kentucky many de- 
scendants of these early England colo- 
nists who still sing these old tunes with 
their quaint old English words, many of 
which have been forgotten in England 
for generations. 

The Music of the Pilgrims 


The oe who came on the May- 
flower did not believe in dancing and 
singing. They chanted a queer monoto- 
notis drone-like hymn tune to the — 
It had no rhythm or measure and some- 
times they came out together but gen- 
erally they did not. Yet from these old 
tunes there gradually developed many of 
the hymns which are in our church 
hymnals today. The best known of these 
is “Old Hundredth,” which is called now 
the “Doxology” and is sung in every 
Protestant service. This is the oldest 
setting of the one hundredth psalm. 
Then there is the tune which the Pil- 
grims used for the one hundred and sev- 
enth which is known today as 
“ ee,” 

And when the Puritans reached Amer- 
ica a became almost as intolerant as 
were the Pilgrims, and for a time all 
secular music was forbidden. Yet music 
was taking root in the rocks of the north- 
bound coasts in spite of the fact that 
many of the Puritan leaders declared 
that “skillful singing was a direct sin.” 
A singing school was started in Boston 
in 1717 and one of the first — in 
America was placed in King’s ; 
Boston, about the same time. 


Not many years ago the t English 
composer ad: musician Cecil Sharpe be- 
came in in studying the folk 


music of Great Britain. He set out to 
make a collection of all the old English 
airs used for either the dance or the 
song. And it is rather ing to know 
that he found the best examples of. the 
old English music right here in America. 


[Editor's Note: Mrs. Oberndorfer, 
National Chairman of Music, General 
Federation Women’s Clubs, will be glad 
to answer any — ions pe We to 
music or music club programs. ress 
Mrs. M. E. Oberndorfer, care of Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. ] 








World 
Famous 






Songs 


all for only 


2798 


Sextette (Lucia) 
Quartette (Rigoletto) 
Celeste Aida (Aida) 

(Pagliacci) 
E Laceman le Stelie (Tosca) 
M’Appari (Martha) 
Vesti la Giubba (Pagliacci) 
Armorers Sengs (Robin Hood) 
Barearolle (Tales of Hoffman) 





I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble 
Hails (Bohemian Gir!) 


Care Nome (Rigoletto) 
Che Gelida Manina (LaBobeme) 


More than Nine Dollars worth 
of Full Size 10-inch records 


Here is the greatest record bargain ever 
offered! These SIXTEEN world-famous 
operatic gems, sung and played by ac- 
complished artists, all foronly $2.98. 
Many pay $10 for a seat to hear a single 
opera in New York. Many pay $3.50 
for ONE RECORD ALONE. Here you 
t sixteen of the BEST and MOST 
AMOUS arias from the BEST and 
MOST FAMOUS operas. Brand new 10- 
inch, full-size, double-face records. HIGH- 
EST QUALITY RECORDS MADE! 
Eve ome should have ALL these 
wonderful operatic selections. Our low 
price made possible by manufacturi 
these sets in enormous quantities an 
selling direct to users. 
selections 


Send No Money ti 
10 days’ trial 


in your own home, on your own phonograph. 
Prove their beauty of tone—exzamine, test 
and compare them with the most 
records you’own. Then send them if 
they are not all and more than you hoped for. 
Don’t send any money now. ust write a 
Pay postman only $2.98, 


SS Sater feos hen th Money 
us » when ey arrive. 
back immediately if you are not more than 
arog Reference, this or any other ine. 

rite NOW while this offer lasts. Safe pe 
guaranteed. 

NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, INC. 

327 West 36th Street, Dept. 154 New York City 


Letussend 


these operatic 





NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Inc. 
Dept. 154, 327 West 36th St., New York City 
of **16 World-Famous 









































Send for 1925 Catalog 


Its handsome illustrations 
on the entire line of 

elly Brothers’ Certified and 
Guaranteed True-to-Name 
Fruit Trees. Also Berry 
Bushes, Shrubs, and Orna- 
mantal Trees. 


65,000 Fruit Trees 


Certified VVith Seal 

65,000 of our large 1925 stock have 
been examined and certified True to Name 
by the Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. Each of these certified trees 
bears through one of its limbs a lead 
acal put there by a representative of this 
Association. The seal states the true name of 
the fruit and STAYS on the tree until it bears 
True to Name fruit as guaranteed by us. 







Many Are Growing Near You 
Ask for Names of Owners 

We've sold a lot of fruit trees in 45 years. 
Talk with Kelly tree growers about their dealings 
with us. 

Our Scientific handling from seedling to tree 
insures your success. Constant official inspect- 
ions show always best possible methods and 


stock. we guarantee delivery of 
all stock in good condition. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 

















Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Etc. 
Direct From Nursery To You, At a Saving 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
10 Magnificent Flowering Shrubs 


2 to 3 yr. oid tur insnetinte eiiect. 





(Will give a bloom all 

: m of bloom, 
2 Spirea Van Houtte (May-June) (white) 
2 Japanese Bar (June) (yellow) 
2 Deutsia Pride of hester (June) white) 
1 Hydrangea P. G. (all summer (white) 
1é A. W. (all summer ( ) 
1 Butterfly Bush (all summer) (purple) 
1 yy Bell) (April) (yellow) 

price Transportation charges and 
guaranteed to grow foronty. . ... +s « $4 75 


We Prepare Practical Plants Free. Send for Free Landscape sketch | 


Biank a Information sheet. 
(Whether it bo Ce mates cy on sriverban home, the country estate, 
that 


my - +). rearrangement grounds, They are so 
even th amateur may be able to follow all our plans). 
We an 


tock Yat Faits To Live. 


Stock 
Send for our beautiful illustrated catalog K, which includes the above 
J. OTTO & SON NURSERY COMPANY 
urserymen and Landscape Architects 


N 
142 Nichols St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Trim Your Trees 
* Yourself 

















Buy your baskets in 
the Winter or Earl 
Spring, and get sock 
bottom prices. 

Write for Catatog 


Webster Basket 
Box 140 Webster,N. Y. 

















20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES - $1.00 
8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES - $1.00 
8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES - $1.00 


All postpaid, healthy and well rooted stock. Catalog FREE 
Box L, Pairbury Nurseries, Fair , Nebr. 





20 ASSORTD SHRUBS.......... some Prepaid 
PES we Frepaid 


ae et ee eens 


20 A RTD GRA 
Catalog. HEDGE LAWN NURSERY, 
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Succeeding With Trained Fruit 


Trees 
Continued from page 14 


one branch to grow much more rapidly 
than the other. Here the two branches 
must be produced from two directly op- 

site buds. Should one of the resulting 

ranches be somewhat weaker, then the 
stronger and more vigorous branch is 
slightly bent downward in the spring 
while the weaker one is slightly bent 
upward. Since sap has the peculiarity 
of rising straight upward, the weaker 
branch will soon be strengthened, and 
when both have become equal again, the 
branches are brought eg in position. 

The simple vertical cordon is especially 
adapted for high, narrow lattices and is 
mostly made with pears. It is easy to 
keep in order. Apples, on the other hand, 
should be spaced farther apart. 

The “U” sha form is often called 
the double cordon altho it really is a 
simpler form of the Verrier palmette. 
This form possesses, beginning from the 
trunk, a number of branches which are 
opposite each other and lead to opposite 
directions. The “U” shaped form has 
only two branches which lie horizontal for 
a short distance and then rise upward ver- 
tically. 

Years ago the fan-shaped palmette was 
quite common, this form consisting of a 
main vertical trunk from which the 
diagonally upward turned branches arose. 
But this form has the drawback that the 
trunk grew too rapidly while the branches 
remained too short and weak. Today it 
has practically disappeared, this form 
being replaced by better trained and 
selected Verrier palmettes whose main 
trunk has been pruned off as soon as the 
desired height has been attained. With 
this kind of a palmette, a lattice may be 
entirely covered. Here the sap distribu- 
tion is of the. best, and in form it is the 
most regular and then, too, it is applicable 
to any type of fruit which is capable of 
withstanding the pruning knife. But 
there is one fact which must never be for- 
gotten, and that is that only an even 
number of branches are to be cultivated, 
and for this reason the main branch must 
be pruned so that a “‘G”’ is formed. 

A well proportioned form is produced 
by the double “U” shaped Verrier palm- 
ette. It is quite easy to keep its branches 
equally vigorous and the fruit spurs are 
evenly distributed. Here also the start is 
made with one-year-old grafts which are 
pruned back to three buds about ten 
inches above the soil. Of these three 
buds, the topmost must lie in front, the 
other two must be opposite each other 
and equal in height. The two side buds 
form the branches, the upper front bud is 
the main shoot. It may happen that the 
two lateral buds fail to develop and re- 
main in their resting stage. In order to 
prevent this, a cut is made just above the 
bud which just reaches the wood below. 
This is an unfailing method of forcing 
bud development. All other shoots, 
which may be formed, are pruned off. 
The shoots of the three buds are attached 
to a support. The middle shoot is led 
vertically upward, the two lateral shoots 
are bent, for the present, at an angle of 
45 degrees, that is a half a right angle. 
But before these twigs become too 
woody, they are bent farther downward 
so that they are perfectly horizontal, the 
growing shoots being permitted to grow 
upward at an angle which strengthens 


the shoots. The strongest and most ! 
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The Templin-Bradiey Co. 
'5753 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 




















75,000 FRUIT TREES S485 


AT REDUCED PRICES 
Send no money— We ship C.O.D. 
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vigorous growth is shown by the main 
shoot and this central shoot must be kept 
from growing too rapidly. This is at- 
tained by pruning the shoot back to one of 
the weakest buds. Next year the pruni 
method is dependent upon the late 
growth. When the horizontal limbs have 
attained the desired length, they are 
carefully bent upward some time during 
July or August. The other limb series 
as well as all other series of the Verrier 
palmette are trained in the same manner. 
Another series is always develo when 
the central shoot has risen above the 
place where the next branching is to be 
formed. This will prevent the main 
shoot from taking sap from the lateral 
branches. When some of the upward 
growing shoots develop too rapidly, then 
these vigorous branches are placed in @ 
horizontal position until the other shoots 
have become just as vigorous, for, by this 
method, the weaker branches receive 
more sap. 

The distance between. the various 
vertical branch series differs with the 
species and the form of palmette used. 

A trained fruit tree must be kept under 
the pruning knife continually. It must 
give the tree its form and keep it to its 
particular shape. It must also keep the 
tree balanced and aid in the production 
and formation of fruit spurs. Without 
the pruning knife, the trained fruit tree 
grows wild, and deteriorates. Only by 
means of summer and winter pruning, by 
means of fastening and bending the 
twigs, by forcing bud development or by 
breaking out excessive fruit spurs, is this 
form of tree kept balanced, and this 





Starting a palmette. Cut off A at B. Place 
C and D horizontal 


means that the pruning knife must cut 
deeply into the natural growth of the 
tree. Main force gives the tree its shape, 
but the dwarfed fruit tree will easily with- 
stand the pruning knife if the tree has 
been graften upon the right type of root 
stock. 

While pruning, the fruit spurs must be 
kept short, and while pruning, the fruit 
Spurs must be rejuvenated, and thisis ac- 
complished during the winter months 
altho summer pruning must aid this 
process by the pinching off of lateral 
shoots. When pruning fruit spurs, special 

Continued on page $4 
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Planet Jr. 
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Makes fun of 


hoeing 


If there were no work to gardening, there would 
be no fun. But there is a aeons Eolmeen work 
and drudgery, and Planet Jr. Garden Tools mean 
just this difference. A pair of sharp hoes on an 
easy-rolling wheel with a pair of handles. Such 
is Planet Jr. No. 17 Single Wheel Hoe. 


And it means everything to you who want the 
pleasant exercise of cultivating without the monot- 
onous grind of hand-hoeing and weeding. Planet 
Jr. No. 17 Wheel Hoe reduces hand-weeding to a 
minimum and greatly increases your results, It 
saves time for other necessary garden work. 

Planet Jr. Gardeners arelegion. Planet Jr. gives 
amateurs professional results. See the famous 
Planet Jr. rs and Wheel Hoes at yourdealers. 
pd By us for complete, illustrated Planet Jr. 
catalog. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field and 
Garden Implements in the World. 


Dept. 102 
) 5th & Glenwood Ave. Philadelphia. 





Grow what you eat! 














Get Utmost Value 


For Your «New Home” Money 


Because Bennett Home material is guaranteed one 
uality only—the best ; one price only—the lowest, 
ion to (lst) tremendous bulk buying facilities ; 
(2nd) complete time and labor-saving mill equip- 
ment; (3rd) quality mill-built sash, doors, cabinets, 
mil) work, trim, etc. This means (4th) easy for 
unskilled labor to build from (5th) our complete 
and clear plans with (6th) saving of building time 
up to three months. 
Bennett homie builders are satisfied—without 
exception! Ask for names of those living near you. 
Talk —_ them all about quality and treatment 


Save $300 to $1100 


Send for the new Bennett Homes Book with 
to illustrations of over 65 aang permanent 
iomes: also 10 styles of ges—free in U. S. east 
of Indiana and north of Ohio River; elsewhere sent 
on receipt of $1.00. 


RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., Inc. 
101 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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An April Shower of Lovely Designs 


BENNIE HALL 























Transfer pattern No. 177, blue, 20 cents, supplies designs for a 

five-piece breakfast set, two pieces of which are illustrated 

above. Additional motifs to match are included for use on 

napkins and other things. Pieces may be any desired size, those 

illustrated measuring 24x17 inches for center and 12x17 for 
plate doilies. For description see opposite page 


Transfer patterns No. 180 and 181, blue, 20 cents each, are 

used to make the child’s bedroom set pictured below. Photo- 

graph at left shows detail of work, which is described fully 

on opposite page. Pattern No. 180 provides motif for center 

of bedspread. No. 181 provides for one pair of curtains and 
valance, or one pillpw cover and scarf 























Transfer pattern No. 134, blue, 20 cents, illustrated below, 

supplies designs for two pairs of curtains for kitchen or 

breakfast room, and additicnal motifs for other uses. Floss 
may be ordered also. See opposite page 
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Needlework Directions 


Tit vogue for embroidered bedroom 
pA ex has invaded the kingdom of child- 


unbleached muslin was used 
as & und for the set illustrated 
at bottom of opposite page. Embroider 
as follows: 

Umbrella, black outline, using three 
strands of floss; girl’s hair, orange out- 
line, lines Taek three st-ands of floss; boy’s 

outline, us —_ three strands 

of ot fe boy’s jacket, outline, using 
three strands of floss; buttons on jacket, 
black French knots; boy’ s trousers, navy 
blue, using three strands; shoes and ‘stock- 
ings for both, black outline, using three 
strands; faces and hands, pink outline, 
then black outline, using one strand in 
needle each time; girl’s dress, pink out- 
line, then red outline, using three strands 
in needle; fence, brown outline, using 
three strands; hollyhocks, , rose, 
lavender and purple buttonhole stitch, 
using six strands in needle. These flowers 
pray reer or from the centers out. 

In In other words, the purled edge makes the 
= edge of "flower. Hollyhocks have 
and black French knots and single 

es for centers. The petal flowers 

aa ogre | in lazy daisy stitches in pink, 
rose, go = Burle, using six 


strands in stems and 
leaves are woe os in n with six 
strands in needle. Eyes, black; lips, red, 


using only one strand in needle. 

To make the entire set as illus- 
trated you will need one pattern No. 180 
and two patterns No. 181. 

Floss to embroider spread, pillow cover 
and scarf, also needle, will be supplied for 
95 cents additional. Floss to embroider 
one pair of curtains, also needle,65 cents. 

Breakfast Set 

The set illustrated at top of opposite 
page is made on blue and white checked 
toweling. The edges may be finished 
according to one’s individual taste. 

To embroider: 

Dots, black French knots; center 
flower, rose lazy daisy stitches with black 
and orange centers; flowers at right and 
left of center flower, le lazy 
stitches with orange French knot centers; 
outer flowers, blue lazy daisy stitches 
with black French knot centers; flower at 
top of motif, rose lazy daisy stitches with 
black French knot centers; leaves, green. 
Use six strands in needle. 

Transfer pattern No. 177, blue, 20 
cents, supplies designs for ‘five piece 
breakfast set, also additional motifs to 
match. Floss to embroider five-piece set, 
also needle, will be supplied for 55 cents. 

Curtains 

Outline cups first in blue, then in black, 
using four strands in needle. Trim cups 
with orange French knots. Work flowers 
in lazy daisy stitches, using six strands of 
el in ny) lee _—e are alter- 
nately rose and purple and have orange 
French knots ad centers. Leaves and 
stems are gree 

Trent ae ‘pattern No. 134, blue, 20 
cents, provides designs for two pairs of 
curtains, also extra motifs suitable for 
casesfor flat silver. Floss for two of 
curtains, also needle, 55 cents. Floss for 
one pair of curtains, 35 cents. 

[Editor’s Note—Mrs. Hall will gladly 
answer any questions regarding needle- 
work. Address pattern orders and in- 
quiries to Mrs. Bennie Hall, in care of 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 
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LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP... BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME... 
No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, ete., en 
UNION LOOMS trom rags “and 
waste material. Home weavin, » 
fascinating and highly profita’ 
Weavers are rus ith 
send for freeloom book. Ik 


Basti all Pabostwear: Ua 


fallylow 
UNION £00M WORKS, 456 fata @ St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. 


EASY TO HANG PICTURES 
You can beautify every room without 
injuring walls, by using 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 























“The Hanger with the Twist’”’ 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN €CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


All our advertisements are guaranteed. 
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The most popular selection 
of Hardy Everblooming 
Hybrid-Tea Roses to 
found anywhere. We re- 
commend it forall who wish 
a supply of extra choice 
flowers to cut throughout 
the season. Strong two- 
year-old plants. 
A A copy a Dreer’s 1925 Gar- 
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Better Homes and Gar 
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own roots. Sure to bloom. True to name. 
Rainbow Collection 
Helen Good—pink 
President Wilson—rose 
Hoosier Beauty—crimson 
Mrs. Aaron Ward—yellow 
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Largest Rose Growers in y ot World 
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Springfield, Ohio 
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10-1 yr. Roses $1. 
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10-2 yr. Roses $3. 


Stronger plants, all differ- 
oa ent; best sorts; fragrant. 


10-3 yr. Roses $5. 
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OLD FASHIONED FLOWERS Valley, Ferns 
Mass. 
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Succeeding With Trained 
Fruit Trees 
Continued from page 81 


care must be exercised to distribute the 
buds evenly thruout the tree. Wherever 
they are too thick, they are to be re- 
moved. Winter pruning is primarily a 
process of lightening the tree so that the 
fruit, which may be developed during the 
summer, will receive plenty of air and 
light. 

Summer pruning is, for the greater part, 
restricted to the main shoots. Here the 
secondary shoots derived from the main 
branches are to be changed tofruitspurs, 
and this means that the weaker buds are 
to be forced in such a way that they 
change to flower buds. But this only 
occurs when they are strengthened. They 
must receive that sap which, normally, 
would be utilized by the terminal shoots. 
Therefore the branch must be slightly 
shortened a number of times so that these 
buds receive the sap. As soon as the 
secondary shoots derived from the ter- 
minal twig have attained a length of 
about ten inches, they are shortened 
again for one-third their length. Now the 
tip of the pinched off shoot will go over 
to a woody branch and the sap will rise 
to the buds which will then unfold. If 
only one of these develops, then it is 
shortened for one-third its length after it 
has attained a length of about eight 
inches. If more than one develop, then 
only the lower one is kept, the others are 





The Lorette cut. The wooded twig is cut back 
to A. so as to retain a few leaves 


pruned off, and this one is shortened for 
one-third its length after it is eight inches 


Jong. This pinching off of the tips of 


the shoots is accomplished a number of 
times during the summer, if n 
it is done four times: Then, in the fall, 
the lower buds will be strengthened. 
Next spring a bunch of leaves will be 
formed, but no shoot, together with a 
flower, the fruiting bud. Should the 
bud formed begin to grow like a normal 
shoot, then it must be pinched back and 
shortened during the next winter. 
Summer pruning begins in May. The 
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ROSE BUSHES 


you can grow in 
your garden 


Plants selected from the finest 
oesmme paade Reed 
pos: pa to 
after planting. sf 


Six Fine ; One Ye Year ir Old 


Mabers-es takes sn 
Ophelia—Y ellow Tinted 


Paul’s Scarlet Climber—Scarlet 
Red Radiance—Scariet Crimson Cc 
y White 


Seaetadaatil Large Two Year Old $ | 


finest hardy 
——— 


Radiance—Radiant Pink 
Golden Ophelia—Soft Yellow 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber—Scarliet 
Red Radiance— Scariet— Crimson 


Le eee Hie 


Write for descriptive catal bushes, 
shrubs, bulbs and other lateresting heme. 


American Rose & Plant Company 


Producers of 
Plants that Grow and Bloom 


Dept. G. . SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














FINEST MONTHLY 


$5015} Dre} 5 





FREE Collins 1925 Guide to Roses, 
yay fann rege Vines, 
Berry Plants, etc. 

COLLINS NURSERIES 
Est. 1860 Arthur J. Collins & Sons, Inc. 
Box 54 Moorestown, New Jersey 
400 acres tn Nursertes and Fruit Trees 





3 Hardy Scotch Pinks - - - ---- 
3 Vines for basket planting - - - - 25¢ 
2 Choice Hardy Iria - ---~-~~-~ 

6 Superb Pansy Plants --~-~-~-- 250 
3 Choice Ferns -<--<-<-----<-- 25¢ 
3 Chrysanthemums <-+-<<<<< 25¢ 
3 Beautiful Coleus - «=-<------ 25¢ 
8g Gladioli « « «««<<<<< see 


Dahlias 
8 Pkts. Flower Seeds, ait ditterent, 250 
hoz 5 Colinstions foe Ot yt de 











OSTPAID 10 —PE 50; 3 Peonies $1.50; 50 50 Mery 
BIG ROCK WORSERY Bor A’ BiG ROCK, ae 
WATER LES Cae Geir 


Wholesale and retail 
W. B. SHAW'S AQUATIC GARDENS, Kenilworth, Washington, D. C. 
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secondary shoots, which are so plentiful 
on the many armed ettes, altho the 
cordon has only one besides its trunk, re- 


quire continual watching, for they grow 
most vigorously—they are the terminal 
twigs of the various branches. i 
the spring they must be pinched back a 
number of times so that they do not com- 
pete with the true and main branch or 
stem. They ought to be made to change 
into fruit bearing shoots during the sum- 
mer. Should they develop too rapidly in 
spite of winter pruning, then they must 
be pruned back to the main branch. 

The “Lorette cut” which is used quite 
frequently today, is by no means a new 
method of prunirig; it depends largely 
upon the characteristics of the tree itself. 
It begins during the summer when the 
tree is no longer in full vigor and when the 
shoots begin to get wopdy. When the 
tips of a shoot are pinched off during May, 
then numerous other shoots make their 
appearance again and again, and thru 
this process of pinching off the tip the 
necessary rest is not available for the 
tree for fruit spur formation. If, on the 
other hand, the method employed by 
Professor Lorette, who was active in the 
French college for fruit tree growers, is 
followed, better results for the formation 
of fruit spurs will be obtained. Here the 
tree is forced, by removing the wood pro- 
ducing shoots, to develop fruit spurs. 
Here all shoots, with the exception of the 
length increasing shoots, and shoots de- 
rived from one wood forming bud, are re- 
moved after they have attained the 
thickness of a pencil, and this means that 
these shoots just begin wood formation. 
These are pruned back to within the 
original bud so that only a short spur one 
or two inches in length remains, having 
three or four leaves. On this stump 
flowers will develop, and from the old 
wood of the fruiting branch short spurs 
are formed which, in one or two years, 
change into flower spurs. 





Folks Not Afraid of an Idea 


Continued from page 35 


intelligence which has animated it per- 
ishes also. In other words, there would be 
nothing beyond the grave. 

John Burroughs, in his last essay before 
his death, inclined more and more to this 
viewpoint. He felt nature was too lavish 
in her treasures, too full “of the stuff of 
souls” to worry about “saving” them. 

_Mr. Kunderd inclines to the opposite 
view, apparently, and yet he recognizes 
the limitations imposed by natural law 
upon each cell. This was brought out in 
his answer to the question, “ t is the 
outstanding conclusion which has come 
to you as a result of your work and study 
of plant life?” 

“That all life is from the same source,”’ 
he promptly replied. ‘Perhaps this 
source is intelligent, and that nature 
strives constantly for higher development 
along the line of natural law.” 

Mr. Kunderd is now nearly sixty years 
of age, but he is still fired with the same 
ambition to give the world many more 
even greater and more beautiful varieties 


of flowers. He has spent a good many’ 


years privately experimenting to produce 
a distinct new race of peonies, but the 
propagation of this flower is so slow that 
it will be several years yet before he can 
oon the results of his labor.— 
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The Butterfly Bush 
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Th - 
ousands Delighted 
Bush last re, Bush is the most 
plant I have ever seen. In bloom all 4 
t in our garden.”—Chas .W. LaBreton, McKees- 
pert. “We havetwoof your Butterfly Bushes, 
ve bloomed all the year and are now the prettiest I have 
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utterfly Bushes, prepaid, guaranteed 
good condition. 
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SAVE YOUR ROSES 


Melrosine 
Kills Rose Bugs 


and Other Insects 


A dollar can will doesent a dozen plants the entire 
season. ORDER NOW from your dealer or direct from us. 
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MELROSINE 
KS 


WG p) 
Garden Chemical Co., 146 St.and Park Ave.,NewYork {& eee 


Sole Distributors of Melrosine and Lotol Kas 
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[em 100 Pansy Plants $2 Prepaid 
f ‘ f Vp Long’s Super-Giants, mixed colors. Well rooted, ice- 
= art ty 4 proof plants, wintered out doors. Best size for setting 
J be out. (40 plants $1.) Will bloom in 10 to 20 days. 

ih nA J. D. LONG, Seedsman, Boulder, Colorado 

Dahlias 60c Doz. Madaria Vine 25c 
9 Doz. Double Hollyhocks 35c Dozen. 
Topeka, 
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(60 Million Satisfied Customers) 


Good Looking 


(Improved Model-a handsome watch) 


Big Value 


(You get the benefit of the saving 
fpm immense quantity production) 
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k} varieties which yielded Big Crops and F 
. Profits. Mr. Mienk of Mich. cleared $169 
from small  antiines Rolff of Wis. made 
r A. 
$500 to $700 per Acre 
Keith’s New-Land Plants always succeed. 
&) Guaranteed, Vigorous, Productive. Grown 
fF} in virgin soil. Send today for our New Book 
and let us help you. 





BOBBINK & ATKINS ROSES 


An illustrated complete list of Roses that 
we shall have forSpring Plantingisnowready 
to mail. Many Roses are beautifully illus- 
trated in color, among them, Rev. F’. Page- 
Roberts, Star of Persia and other new and un- 
usually attractive varieties, Thislist of Roses 
is the most completeand uniqueever publish- 
ed. We have several hundred thousand rose 
plants ready to ship to any part of the coun- 
try where can be p: 


NURSERYMEN RUTHERFORD, N. J- 
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Better Homes and Gardens 
Strawberries in the Home 


en 
Continued from page 22 

of greater importance than the standard 
varieties. Be this as it may, some ama- 
teur gardeners derive a large amount of 
pleasure from trying these new intro- 
ductions. For inexperienced growers in 
yee however, most satisfaction will 

derived from growing varieties that 
are known to do well in their particular 
locality. 

When a succession of fruiting is de- 
sired, varieties with different seasons of 
ripening should be selected. In this way 
the strawberry season may be extended 
from the time of the earliest fruiting 
varieties to the latest bearers of the 
season. 

Another important — in selecting 
varieties is to provide for proper pollina- 
tion. Some varieties bear perfect flowers 
that is, they contain both stamens and 
pistils. In such varieties self pollination 
takes place and fruit is readily set. Other 
varieties, however, have imperfect flowers 
containing pistils but no stamens and 
in such varieties cross pollination by 
some other variety is necessary, before 
fruit can be set. If the varieties are 
about the same season of blooming, one 
row of a perfect flowered variety to 
three rows of an imperfect variety is 
sufficient. 

The following varieties are especially 
suitable for the home garden in the Middle 
West and have stood the test of time and 
adaptation to various conditions: 

Very Early Varieties 

St. Louis (Perfect) This variety pro- 
duces a strong, healthy plant and an 
abundance of large, quality fruit. 

Premier (Perfect) Altho this variety 
has been grown only a few years it is one 
of the new introductions that is here to 
stay. It is an exceedingly high quality, 
productive and attractive early berry. 

Mid-Season Varieties 

Warfield (Imperfect) An exceptionally 
fine canning berry. An early in 
some localities. 

Haverland (Imperfect) An excellent 
berry for the home — A high 
yielding, high quality berry but not a 
good shipper. 

William Belt (Perfect) A popular berry 
for home use and canning. 

Senator Dunlap (Perfect) One of the 
best known and most popular varieties 
altho it is surpassed in quality and pro- 
ductiveness by many other varieties. 

Late Varieties 

Chesapeake (Perfect) A large, showy 
berry of good quality. Moderately heavy 
fruiter. 

Aroma (Perfect) A standard late vari- 


ety. 

Gandy (Perfect) One of the most popu- 
lar late varieties. 

Orem (Perfect) A high quality late 
berry. It generally succeeds where 
Gandy fails. 

Fall Bearing Varieties 

Altho the so-called everbearing vari- 
eties have not made good all of the orig- 
inal claims made for them, they may 
have a place in the home garden. When 
not permitted to bear a spring crop a 
good-sized fall crop may usualiy be se- 
= if the summer is not exceedingly 

ry. 

The varieties Superb (perfect) and 
Progressive (perfect) are probably most 


CEDARVALE FRUIT FARM, Sequim, Washington. , popular and satisfactory. 
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Quickly clean! 
Safely clean! 
Thoroughly clean! 
That’s the short 
story of washday 
when you have 
the extra help of 


FELS-NAPTHA 
Soap 


. Not only soap—but soap and naptha 
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How to Overcome Rose 


Troubles 
Continued from page 15 

No amount of spraying will help much in 
its control because the fungus is in 
soil. Some growers have found that pull- 
ing the soil away from the stem as 
far as the graft union will reduce the 
disease by keeping that area dry. If a 
badly di plant is removed and 
another plant put in its place, the soil 
should be disinfected with formaldehyde 
or with a liberal og enw f of boiling water 
sufficient to thoroly heat the soil occupied 
by the diseased plant. New plants 
should be carefully inspected, particularly 
at the crown, for evidences of any canker- 
ous area and diseased plants discarded. 

Rose canes are commonly affected 
with another kind of canker which may 
easily be mistaken for manifestations of 
crown canker. The diseased areas are 
deep brown and are dotted with numerous 
tiny specks, the fruiting bodies of the 
fungus. This disease lends itself to con- 
trol by spraying or dusting and it is 

robable that the 90-10 dust will do the 
usiness. 

Last spring an Indiana florist pointed 
to a house of roses and said to me,“T lost 
a thousand dollars on those roses this 
year. Every plant in the bed has crown 
gall and where I should have gathered 
about a dollar’s worth of flowers from 
every bush I only picked about be - 
ter’s worth.” The plants were decidedly 
smaller than gear 3 healthy plants 
and the color was a sickly yellow. We 
pulled up several plants and in every case 
there was a clustered growth of fibrous 
roots which is given the name of hairy 
root, a form of the crown gall disease. 
More commonly, however, crown gall is 
what the name implies, irregular swelling 
on the roots usually at the crown. The 
affected plants are not often killed but 
the presence of the disease saps the 
strength of the plant. Crown gall is a 
disease to be avoided rather than cured. 
Plants having galls on them should not be 

lanted but the presence of galls in 
pushes already established does not 
necessarily mean that the bushes should 
be removed. 





Petunias Are Brave of Heart 
Continued from page 9 


of a foot or a foot and a half, is covered 
with dainty blossoms of softest carmine 
pink with often a touch of yellow suffus- 
ing its white throat. 

Of the double varieties of the exqui- 
sitely ruffled and fluted and fri I 
can scarcely say enough of praise. Yet 
they do not need my recommendation 
since they are generally known and ad- 
mired from ouse supplies. 
These, however, may be as succeasfully 
grown as the other varieties in any garden 
and by any lover of flowers. 

Notwithstanding the brave endeavor of 
petunias to grow and to glorify any place 
in which they find themselves, still the 
better the soil, the more sunshine accorded 
them, and the more intelligent and un- 
failing the care they receive, the more 
gratifying will be the results. 

_I have also found petunias most de- 
sirable for use in window gardens in 
winter when two or three roots in a six- 
inch pot will fill a whole window with 
bright blossoms, and for this purpose I 
have found the single varieties more de- 
sirable than the double, 
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A remarkably efficient water 

tem—electric driven and en- 
tirely automatic in operation— 
sold at a heretofore unheard of 
price! 


That describes tersely the 
Duro Electric Water Lift. Very : 
likely there is a Duro user near you, getting soft water 
from his cistern or probably his entire water supply from 
a shallow well or spring—just like city water service. Per- 
haps he has a Duro system installed upon his yacht or in 
his summer cottage. There are satisfied users everywhere 
and more than 7,000 Duro dealers cover the continent. 


Let the Duro Advisory Service study your water supply 
problem and recommend a system to meet your exact re- 
uirements. ‘There are Duro systems for all purposes;for 
dullow wells and deep wells; for gardensand greenhouses, 
country clubs, factories, even small villages. Duro guar- 
antees satisfactory water service. 


There is ne charge for the Duro Advisory Service. Write today for 
FREE CONSULTATION BLANK 


THE DURO PUMP & MFG. COMPANY 
904 Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


Lar, manufacturers of Water Systems 
= Water Softeners exclusively 
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WOODPEC KER or FLICKER 
HOUSE, 20 “high;:may be applied to 
side of tree, house or barn; stained 
brown. Delivered $2.00. 


a 








FEEDING STATION attracts birds; 
assures you dally visits next winter; 
stained brown. Delt $1.00. 


ivered $1.00. 





No.X-10STONE BIRD BATH. Where 
thie beautiful bird bath i Paced there 
will always be , tifically 
coi rect ;of classic sbow! 21” diam. ; 

26” high. vered $12.00. 


Sperone ts tts of Sos eet 
“ahi rarest 


No.X-15 EZY-CLEAN MARTIN GARDEN CRAFT DEPT. 
HOUSE: ready for Pans S-story, EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION 
comp., delivered 1.50;2-story, 41 Lake St. Stncis 


vered $9.50. Crystal Lake, 


36 Le M. Foch $1.25;100-$3. 36 Schwaben or Chi. White $1.20; 
100-83 : 36 Halley or Fr. King $1; 100-62. Per 1000 20% leas. 
Bulblets, 1000, L. M. F. $1.25: others $1. (P.P. prepaid: cash with orderds 
VALLEY VIEW GARDENS, 1100-68rd Street, Des Moines, Is, 
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IT ISNT LUCK-ITS 
THE FERTILIZER 





atural 
ertilizer 


The big roses the florist grows shows what 
natural fertilizer will do. A few cents extra 
for Wizard Fertilizer this spring will put your 
lawn and garden in the prize winning class. 


Natural Fertilizer is found in richest, most compact 
form in sheep manure. Its quick action gives plants 


a flying start. Wizard comes powder dry, triple 
screen ‘‘a wagonload of manure in a bag.”” Weed 
seed, which makes common manure risky, are heat 


killed. Makes old lawns like new. Easy to apply 


and nearly odorless. 


Write For Free Booklet 


Free literature tells how to prepare different seed beds» 
and put new life and beauty into lawns and shrub- 
bery. Nearest dealer’s name mailed you. Insist on 
Wizard where you buy garden supplies or we will 
ship direct. Packed in 2 to 100 lb. . Write us 
today. Pulverized Manure Co., Dept. 104, U. 8. 
Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


WIZARD 


SHEEP MANURE 














For sale at your nearest Seed Dealer. 

Have a better garden this year by planting 
Leonard’s Bulk Garden Seeds the kind that 
have been used for over forty years by the Market 
Gardeners around Chicago. 

Look for the Leonard Label at your dealers and 
insist on having only Leonard’s Seeds. If he can- 
not supply you write us direct sending dealers 
name. 

‘More profit and pleasure from a garden 
planted with Leonard Seeds.”’ 


LEONARD SEED CO. 
Wholesale Seed Growers. 
226-228-230 W. KINZIE ST. CHICAGO 


BERRY VEGETABLE AND 
FLOWER PLANTS 




















er 
nual flower plants: Danita, G us, Canna bulbs; 
HARRY S. SQUIRES, 


ladiol ; 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
Hampton Bays, N. Y. 
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“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And..... hold infinity in the palm of your hand..... 
—William Blake 


ALONG in February, little Marilee 
came rushing into the house one 
evening, all excited and out of breath. 
“Daddy, Betty Jane and I are going to 
have a garden!’ was the startling an- 
nouncement. Her eyes danced and s*e 
was too excited to talk plainly. 
‘“‘Where?” I asked, as seriously as I 
could. “Why, over behind Betty Jane’s 
house. Oh, Daddy, won’t you give me 
some sweet peas, and some tulip and rose 
bush seed?” 

Well, we finally decided that it was too 
early to plant “rose bush seed” and too 
late for “tulip seed,’’ but we had a lot of 
fun planning that garden, just the same. 
Daddy had to get out all of his seed and 
nursery catalogs (which he didn’t mind 
in the least), and we put in some mighty 
good licks before bedtime. “Daddy,” 
Marilee said, soberly, ‘‘can’t I have some 
of your garden this year? Ours isn’t big 
enough, over behind Betty Jane’s house.’ 
And all the time “Daddy” was thinking 
and dreaming of acres and acres of gar- 
dens where all the things he can’t have 
now might be grown. We.are, after all, 
all children—dreaming and planning, our 
imaginations fired by pleasing pictures 
and fancies. So long as we have the 
child’s eagerness and enthusiasm life will 
never bore us. 


T was intended that Man should recline 
close to the bosom of Old Mother 
Earth. He needs to get a little dirty—to 
handle, mingle with, and bathe in the dirt 
—to have a little freedom, to expand and 
grow into that pulsating being Nature 
intended him to be. John Burroughs 
speaks of the “chill” he felt when he 
robed too deeply into the mysteries of 
life about him, and witn how life 
rushed on without him. “I, alone, was 
entirely unnecessary to it,’”’ he said. It 
may be so, but not to me—and didn’t 
Kant say that nothing was real, except 
what was real to me? I am fed and 
clothed and strengthened by the soil— 
and also warmed. I feel no chill when I 
am digging in the garden or mowing the 
lawn—even on a windy day! I am brother 
to all I see, and hear and feel about me. 
It is only when men get away from the 
old moorings that they get lost, and lone- 
some, and that feeling of helplessness 
overtakes them. 


OODNESS me! but a lot of you 
‘ folks read that picket fence story 
last month! Letters are beginning to pour 
in, and I fear me that our blue-print man 
will have to cast the thing up in presentable 
shape for those of you who want to build 
one like it. One fellow wrote and apolo- 
gized for wanting to build a fence just 
like mine; he said I had evidently spent 
a lot of time figuring it out and wouldn’t 
want one like it on every street the 
country over. I hope the rest of you 
didn’t take it that way; I should feel 


mighty mean and selfish if you did. This 
desire to have “something different”? and 
then hide it from pores. else is born of 
selfishness on the one hand, and narrow- 
ness on the other. When you get to bea 
real gardener and homemaker, you'll 
want everybody else to have as much suc- 
cess as you’ve had. That’s the fine thing 
about gardens; if your Le Cygne peony or 
Dr. Huey rose take the neighborhood 

y storm, you'll be helping your neigh- 
bors to get some like them and work 
with might and main to make their speci- 
‘mens just as successful as yours. Go 
ahead and build all the pecky cypress 
picket fences like mine you eaah ioe 
thermore, I’ll be glad to help with sug- 
gestions, if necessary. The only string 
tied to the offer is, be sure to send me a 
snap-shot of it when its finished, so I can 
enjoy it along with you. 


I NOTICED the other day that the 
dandelions will soon be out in all their 
exasperating glory. I’ve got a few of 
them in one corner of the lawn where 
they have dug their toes in while I was 
busy with other work. But so far as the 
whole yard is concerned it isn’t one- 
tenth as full of dandelions as it was two 
years ago when I moved in. 

It is really an easy matter to get rid of 
them, if you are systematic about it. 
Remember, first of all, that you must kill 
the root. A tremendous amount of 
energy is stored up in that fat root. 
Tests have shown that it takes at least 
five cuttings of the crown (removing all 
leaves) to kill the average-sized dandelion 
root. Likewise, where you spray with 
iron sulphate in badly infested lawns, it 
takes five applications of the spray at 
ee intervals to finally eradicate them. 

will be glad to send a reprint of an article 
based on my experience entitled, ““Rout- 
ing the Dandelions With Iron Sulphate,” 
which appeared in this magazine two years 
ago last fall, to any reader who sends a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. It gives 
the whole story of dandelion eradication. 


[v2 about twenty new iris in my garden 
this year and I can hardly wait to see 
them in bloom. A long time ago I learned 
that a.lot of disappointment could be 
avoided in life if we are not too eager in 
our anticipation.’ We build our hopes too 
high and then it is easy to find disap- 
pointment. But those iris are not going 
to disappoint me. I’ve been watching 
them all winter and they will soon give 
their reward. Do YOU know what it is to 
hunger for the treasure of a new blossom 


in your garden? 


How many of 
studied the 


ou have ever really 
owers and plants in 


your ens? How many of you have 
actually unlocked the mysteries going on 
in the throat of a sna n, or in the 


peony, iris or fruit-tree blossom? I 
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thought I knew flowers until I got a little 


ket microscope and commenced to 
really look them over. Last June, at the 
National Peony Show, I saw Dr. Hansen, 
who was written up last month, down on 
his knees going from peony to peony, 
his keen eyes closely reading the secrets 
locked there. I am sure that Dr. Hansen 
made a minute examination of every 
bloom of the several thousand on exhibi- 
tion. He saw volumes in those flowers 
that the rest of us would never notice. 


A FRIEND of mine says that he gets 
the greatest comfort in going out into 
the w , finding a convenient and shel- 
tered spot under the trees and just sprawl- 
ing out. I know how he feels. I used to 
like to do that when a youngster down in 
Missouri. In those glorious summers 
when I had no responsibilities except to 
take care of the lawn, garden and chick- 
ens, I used to stretch out on the grass 
under the trees flat on my back and then 
look up. 

Have you ever come to an old well, or a 
woodland spring, and leaned over and 
peered down? What an interest there was 
in penetrating the depths; what mysteries 
before you! Well, when you sprawl out on 
your back and open your eyes and look at 
the things going on constantly—there is 
a lot of interest and comfort in it. I like 
to note the movement and the change in 
the tree-tops alone. Count the birds 
that pause on their way; how many of 
them do you know? Catch a glimpse of 
a locust now and then, or single out the 
hard-to-locate rain crow. Watch the 
voyaging, fleecy clouds that pass in 
stately squadrons thru the ether. And 
reflect that, after all, you are not looking 
up, but out at arm’s length. Then, you 
are bracing yourself and facing the uni- 
verse squarely. 


REMEMBER my promise last month 
about dahlias? Hasn’t it been more 
than fulfilled? Mrs. Charles H. Stout, 
who knows a thing or two about dahlias, 
describes some of the better ones in this 
issue. She also gives a few hints on cul- 
tural methods. By all means, make a 
selection now and learn to know all the 
joy they will bring you. Sometime soon 
I hope to have space to tell you what 
Wilson Popenoe, of the bureau of plant 
introduction, United States department 
of agriculture, told me about the tree 
dahlias he found wing wild on the 
mountain-sides in South America. 


M* little friend, the Jenny Wren that 
lives in a rustic house near the 
front steps, has come back again from her 
travels. She bustles around with great 
eagerness, anxious to set up housekeep- 
ing again, like some other mothers I 
know, just back from warm Southern 
climes. I look forward with pleasure to 
the warm mornings now, when I will be 
awakened at sun-up by Jenny Wren 
under my window. And it is going to 
be a real happy time, too. I’ve provided 
some extra wren houses for Jenny’s off- 
spring in case they wish to use them. 
One of our readers has written that 
wrens will not build in a house located 
near other birds. At any rate the wren 
houses add much to the charm of my 
picket fence and it is going to be in- 
teresting to see 

whether or not / 

the birds will 


make use of the a 
new houses, 
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OW comes Verticolor to add new and 
desirable color contrast to the porch. 
Broad ribbons of soft, water-proof colors, 


hand-blocked on Aerolux Shades, will set 
off the house perfectly and bring it into 


See Verticolor, the 
new type Aerolux 
Porch Shades at 
your dealers. Write 
Jor free booklet in 
color on “Better 





and full length 


closer relation to the grounds. 

This new development of the makersof Aerolux 
Porch Shades, will give the same comfort features 
ventilation that make Aerolux the 
preferred porch shade, with the added exterio: 
beauty that decorators want. 

Look for the Aerolux patented features that make 
it easy to install, easy to operate and that make 
it impossible to whip or rattle in the wind. 


The Aeroshade Company, 2536 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
[ VENTILATE FROM TOP TO BOTTOM ]} 
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Feeding Station 
Attracts early birds. Operates like 
ofpine, With ® loot poke’ S456 
shelter 24 x 22 x 12 he we 82 











Don’t Miss the g 
Greatest Delight 
of the Spring! 

ID you ever put up a 

Dodson bird house... 
‘tho chill winds still blew? 
And then, heigh-ho, some 
morning ...the martins, the 
wrens, the other song birds 
arrive. Give them a perfect 
home! You watch them raise 
successive broods of song- 
sters, destined to work mer- 
rily all summer,ridding gar- 
den and trees of costly insect 
pests... they pay, these 
Dodson signs of hospitality. 
Send us your order from this page. 

Or write to Mr. Dodson. 

Ask us about Dodson’s $Q00 





Queen Anne 
Martin House 
48 rooms for the beautiful martins 


who colonize. Scientific porch. 
White, n trims. Of pine, cop- 


» 22-foot pole $ oe 
§6 x 26x37 inches . 6 = 











‘a Famous Sparrow Trap vi? 
Scientific W oseph H. Dodson ai 
. — J Kconronatep F 1? Send for Mr. Dodson's 
BD ry ggrnperempmecomemrenaml f "bat S| ae 
" . aie =e 
Soave ior nods mo en eer ee Win’ Them,” which ieakese com- 
Devoted Friend of the Song Birds lete catalogue of his houses, etc. 


cypress 6 


ment succeed . 
Beautiful to, hang Green, Oak J 
high, 18in. diameter . 9 


$700 


REAL DODSON BIRD HOUSES 
SOLD ONLY from KANKAKEB 


ings you should know a 
the work of the song birds! 








Multiplies one man 
power by four. 
Free circular 


FEDERAL GARDEN TRACTOR 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Fi . Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
2535 University Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, 
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WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


TO THESE STATES: 
Ohio Michigan Wisconsin 
Indiana __iIlinois —- 


If you do not live within the M 2 id ore? 
above, remember, we will pry the freight to other 
states at a slight increase in these rock bottom prices 












4 Rooms 


S869 nm 


Low Prices ates des 


hel 
ful architectural service. plet pewrit- 
ten materialsp ifications. Grecpthted to a — 
ple that you caa build any of our hones at 
ea eo low cost in your spare time. 

We furnish cedar foundation , solid 6x6 in. sills 
hebves at at joints; 2x8 in. joists, 2x41 n. studding, ceiling 
{9 rafters——all strictly No. 1 Yellow Pine. 

jouble e floors and walls with p yA of felt between 
to insure w:rmth. Clear finish and porch flooring, 
siding, outside finish, frame illwork and mouldings. 
Doors, windows und glass. erbo. ter than 
lath and plaster) for inside walis ‘and ceilings. Guar- 
anteed heavy slate surfaced roofing (your Some ot 
red, green or biue pong ting \ 
stains and varnishes | and out. All pore ye | 
door locks, hinges, sash yr lifts. paints, cords 
pulleys. Plenty of nulls for every purpcse. 


Guaranteed quantities of all above mate- 
rials furnished to build each home accord- 
and specifications. 






Jae , 










Complete blue prints and a SS 
Com 


ing to our free plans 


GUARANTEED—NO EXTRAS 











100 OTHER ‘DESIGNS. 


ee choose from. Get full Spat « of these 
houses and over fe hundred o 
caty pictured and fully pho ke with 
3, in the new Harris Book of Modern 
omes, No. HF- 32 









| HARRIS BROTHERS Co. 
3$th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Every Girl 


Can Earna 
BRACELET WATCH 
By Distributing Normandy Chocolates 














15 Varieties Hardy Ferns 


20 experience. 200 varieties 
bs lang ney eel Nees: 


Anemone, A Croat Shoot 
Star, Blas Star. Vitete in 10 Blood- 
in 
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How to Control Root Aphis 


MAY unusual relationships are found 
in the plant and animal kingdom 
but none more interesting or satisfactory 
than the close partnership relation exist- 
ing between root aphis and ants. Each 
of these two groups are interdependent 
upon the other, the root aphis being 
cared for and protected thruout their 
existence by the ants and these in turn 
being amply repaid by securing from the 
aphis a ini liquid known as “honey 
dew” of which they are very fond. 

The root aphis or lice belong to several 
different species but the one most com- 
monly found is the corn root aphis. 
These insects cause great damage to corn 
but are on the roots of cultivated asters 
and vegetable plants. Common weed 
roots afford a place for the young aphis 
to live prior to gaining a foothold on their 
cultivated hosts. Such weeds as dande- 
lions, pepper grass, cockle-bur, night 
shade, foxtail, mustard, dog fennel, shep- 
hards’ purse, ‘and other common weeds 
are often infested. . 

During early summer the young 
aphis live upon weed roots but as these 
become hard and less favorable the ants 
transfer many of the aphis to the roots 
of more tender and succulent cultivated 
crops. Soon the roots are badly infested 
as the aphis multiply rapidly. The loss 
of sap caused by the feeding root aphis 
is first noticed by yellowing of leaves and 
general stunting of the plant. 

The most effective means of controlling 
these pests in the garden is the thoro 
cleansing of the premise of all weeds and 
thoro cultivation of the garden and of the 
ney likely to become infested. Thoro 

oeing or plowing of the plant beds fol- 
lowed by frequent cultivation previous 
to planting as well as the removal of all 
weeds will eliminate the trouble and such 
treatment will break up the ants’ nests 
and scatter the eggs of the aphis. This 
will force the ants to find a new field for 
their hosts and themselves. Where 
plants in the garden are likely to become 
infested, the early and continued cultiva- 
tion around them will make it an un- 
desirable place for ant nests and there- 
fore for the aphis. 

Where root aphis have caused damage 
thoro fall cultivation in the infested areas 
and the cleaning up of the weeds is the 
first step toward control of this pest 

Contrary to popular belief the use of 
barnyard manure does not either cause 
or control the root aphis trouble only 
in so far as it makes the ground more 
fertile and thus allows the plants to 
develop their root system and become 
more robust and thus recovers from dam- 
age done more quickly. 

Where it is impossible to break the 
ground or cultivate frequently the ant 
nests may be destroyed by treating the 
ant hills with carbon bisulphide as fol- 
lows. Find the ant hill then punch five 
or.six holes the diameter of a lead pencil 


‘five or six inches deep in the ant hill. 


Place a tablespoonful of the carbon bisul- 
phide in each hole. . Plug holes with wet 
dirt, then cover the hill with a blanket 
or canvas. Since carbon bisulphide is 
inflammable, lights or flames, Should be 
kept away from it. 

Gardeners, who clean up refube of the 
garden in the fall, clear out the weeds, 
fall plow and follow thoro cultivation 
and good culture thruout the growing 
season should find root ew: injury of 
minor importance.— Prof. F. C. Gaylord. 
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| Deaf Can Hear 


Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer 
from deafness. The Dictograph Products 
Corporation announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled thou- 
sands of deaf persons to hear as well as 
ever. The makers of this wonderful device 
say it is too much to ae. you to be- 
lieve this so they are goin ive you a 
chance to try it at home. T deck er to send 
it by prepaid a post on a ten-day free 
trial. They do not send it C. O, D.—they 
require no deposit—there is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense 
and risk, They are making this extraordinary 
offer well knowing that the magic of this little 
instrument will so amaze and delight the user 
that the chances of its being returned are very 
slight. Thousands have already accepted this 
offer and report most gratifying results. There's 
no longer any need that you should endure the 
mental and physical strain which comes from 
a constant effort to hear. Now you can mingle 
with your friends without that feeling of sensi- 
tiveness from which all deaf persons suffer. 
Now you can take your place in the social and 
business world to which your talents entitle 
you and from which your affliction has, in a 
measure, excluded Neer Just send your name 
and address to The ictograph Products Corpo- 
ration, Dept. 1371, 220 West 42nd St., New 
ere for descriptive literature and request 





For Better 
Gardens 


Perfect 
Flowers 


Keep your plants free from Aphis— 
that green plant louse which is 
so destructive of roses and other 
A flowers, fruits and vegetables. Be- 
sides all varieties of Aphis, “Black 
Leaf 40” is the “old reliable” specific 
. for Thrip, Leaf Hopper, Red Bug and 
other pests that keep you from having 
perfect flowers. Now is the time to 
spray, so get a bottle from your dealer. 
35 cents for enough to make 6 gallons 

of effective spray. 


\SPRAY™ 


Black Leaf = LOM Aphis 


NICOTINE 
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IMPROVED 1925 MODEL WITH DIFFERENTIAL WHEELS 


ES Po work of 4 men or 1 horse— 
vy cultivating or light—fast or 
om, Bas operated steered; simple 


M. B. M. Manufacturing Co* 
373 Reed Street, Milwaukee. Wis’ 

















15 (5 ONDA Sexes ures $1,00 
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Refinishing Your Automobile a 
WALLA EAL 


Gaal American 













commenced to set will ruin the finish, and 
. if you do not get back to start the second 
strip before first strip sets, laps will 
show. 

| At this time, give the wheels a second 
: coat if needed, and also paint the radiat- 
, ors and lamps with auto enamel black. 
In case, however, the radiator frames and 
: lamps (also the fenders) have a baked 
japan finish and the finish is in good con- 

























dition, it is preferable to refinish these » - 
, parts as follows: Merely touch up the i 
| rusted ‘spots with auto enamel black HERB®’S what you get when you ask your | 
allow to dry for twenty-four hours, an dealer for Zinc Insulated American Fence— «| 
then apply a mixture of five parts clear : 
varnish and one part auto enamel black. Superior quality steel, smoother, rounder | 
. Now take the hood, which has been teainilicnath tear lien ski mentee ! 
reviously removed. Wash it thorol Waa crawn by ths most illed ehepmemsed § i 
4 inside and out with gasoline, sand wit. in the world—and more zinc on the wires ® : 
: No. 4% pe 2g a Fee pussy > which adds many years to service. These gi | 
s remove icles of sand and any dus p , 
, that mr ten settled on the surface. features mean better looking, longer lasting Ui ) 
; Coat the hinges, handles and other places fence and saving money in years of service. si 
: subjected to grease with the aforemen- g {| 
i tioned mixture of three parts denatured Ask your dealer gi Ti finan 
: alcohol and one part shellac. As soon as gi AGL) | 
e this has dried (five to ten minutes), F aw)! Nh hi 
, stand the hood on end and apply a coat AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPA 
t of auto enamel of the desired color, Chideas New York Boston Risminwhaal Dallas D 
“i “laying off” and eee out” the 
surface as previously explained. 
Wipe off any enamel that may have . ° 
been spilled on the fenders, and give them Box is F ine Coaster 
a coat of auto enamel black. 16 x 36 Wa on Giv en 
Apply a coat of aluminum paint to the inches g 
rims and touch up the hubs with auto Here is just the big, strong, easy 
enamel black. running Coaster wagon for which 
For an Extra Fine Finish you have been wishing. You will have 
— If an extra fine finish is desired, apply lots of fun with It. 
= a coat of clear varnish over the entire The body is 16x36 made of select South- 
of surface. Where a finishing coat of clear ern White Ash, beautifully grained. 
“a varnish is to be applied, allow the auto- Runnin r is of steel, extra well 
“ enamel coat to dry for forty-eight hours, eee heels are of doubledise 
ng if possible. Then sand lightly to cut the ee 10 inches in diam- 
to gloss with No. 00 sandpaper which has pair untae “ww - nave 
a been dipped in a mixture of equal parts a nang | a . ane me a“ 
linseed oil and gasoline, after which wipe bri tered re A oa ie ie 
off the surface with a piece of cheese with nickel siete 4 hak. prt 
cloth that has been saturated with clear . e 
varnish, wrung out dry and dheken entil | J 5. sent, tranoportation cherwes paid. Wail sformnsties bertercs saat ete Cone rapes, He wil 
it begins to get sticky or “tacky”. : , . 
Next rub the entire surface with pow- || Better Homes and Gardens, **DES MOINES, IOWA 
dered pumice stone and water. Use a 

















sponge for the operation, dipping it first 
into clean water and then into the 
powdered pumice stone. This removes 
the oil in sanding. Now wash with 
clean water and rub with a chamois. 

We are now ready to appl the clear 
varnish coat, which shoul done in 
the same way as the auto enamel coat. 
If anything, even more care should be 
taken to avoid dust with this coat, as 
the brilliance of the clear varnish tends 
to magnify the dust particles. 


Where the Finish is Badly Perished 
In case the finish of the car is badly 
checked or cracked, the best practice is 
to apply a coat of eg before applyin 
the auto enamel. First clean the car om 


Naylor’s SPRAYER for Hose 
Mi Use your City Water Pressure 
The force of water going thru 
nozzle draws the ticide 
from jar and mixes it in 
constant ratio (10 to 1) 
CONE or FLAT MISTS 
or 40 ft. stream for Trees. 
Excellent for Kerosene Sprays. 
$5.00 Delivered 
Satisfaction or Money Back 
| Free Circular—what to spray 


=) Naylor Mfg. Co. Hastings, Nebr. 














© previous ex necessary. Part or 
time. A big new market in almost every territory. 
No ital required. No deliv: . Outfit furn 
ed. 1 3 td type o _— = build g 
ness. e today for interest: 
details. Address Dept. B . ing 
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Purtell-Burke Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y 


Nurseryten for two Generation 





axle, too! 
ete. A or girl will run 
it with delight. Write for catalog. 
































j ued io. — fo be Pag porte 417 PARK ST., GILSON MEG. CO, PORT wasumeron, wis. | [2 WELCH’S CONCORD GRAPEVINES 2¥c0" 
. . FIFTY one $2. 100 Rustproof Aspargus $1. 

y | 21d sand the old finish down thoroly | GLADION Zopunirars sso? tis a2 | Earz himglggt so ec 3 She Yo Bo 

f instead of sanding lightly with the finer | 4- S#2"MAN, CHICOPEE FALLS, M and § Wealthy)” ‘Ten Richmond Cheery $4."Tén Guaspane 
sandpaper as previously described. 12 fine named sorts, labeled, all difterent, | $2.50. Ten pear $3. (3 Hanska, 3 Opata, 2 

d After the primer is dry, sand lightly BUA IL rei. LeRoy, MICHIGAN. (pe aid) Order trom ws Ad check accepted Racaing 
with No. mpapagse, dust off oose oes conc Sa chinoiael Free, WELCH NURSERY, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
particles of sand, and proceed with the | GLADIOLI: ga'y < - and free bulb offer. 

9 oo TAMBUR PREPAID. CALIFORNIA RENOWNED PLANTS 

coal auto enamel coat, and also the finishing | ¥-©- HORNBERGER G, M. ¥. $2. HME, Nelaon's Sbagta Daisies 4 3 7 

00 coat of clear varnish if desired, as pre- GLADIOLUS BULBS 10.22me4. mixed, medium ae 

4 viously described. - Postpaid. Freelist. P. J. PENTECOST, Tipton. lad: | CLEVERCAURONA NURSERY. AUAOKA, MO. 








Ways 
One sean 


Food Waste D 


1. An Active Boy . 
—to eat it! 

2. A HERRICK R erator 
—to it! 

If you haven’t the boy, youcan at 
least have the Herrick.Its exclus- 
ive method of cold dry aircircula- 
tion prevents taint, mould and 
interchange of flavors. Superior 
insulation and solid oak construc- 
tion make both ice and refrigerator last 


longer Herrick Outside Iceing and direct 
water cooling attachment, if desired. 


Send for free booklet, ‘Correct Refrigeration” 
HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
1404 River Street, Waterloo, Iowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


















Why Unsightly Sorkesvasds’ 


The Hill Champion Clothes Dryer, with 150 feet of 
line, is a time and labor saver and can be removed 
easily when not in use, allowing you to have your 
clothes area free except at drying times. Made to 
last a lifetime. Most efficient means of outdoor dry- 
ing. Complcte information will be sent upon receipt 
of your request for folder B. 


DRYER COMPANY 








59 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 











Banish Pimples | 
By Using 
Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to. Hei Heal 
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THE COOKS ROUND TABL 





Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens readers 


This is your department and its value 
help of every good cook in Oo 
shed We will pay for every one used. 


unpubli recipes. 


Peas and Mushrooms 
1 cupful of cooked peas 1}4 teaspoonfuls of on- 
2 beaten eggs ion juice 
2 tablespoonfuls of 1 capil of cooked mush- 
melted butter rooms 
Salt, pepper and cayenne 
Remove seeds and pulp from small 
green and red peppers, let stand in cold 
water for half an hour, drain and wi 
dry. Mash peas thru a sieve, add the 
beaten eggs, butter, onion juice, salt, 
pepper and cayenne. Chop the mush- 
rooms rather fine, saute them in butter 
until slightly browned, then add to the 
pe. Mix well and fill the peppers. 
prinkle tops with fine bread or cracker 
crumbs and bake slowly (at 250 degrees) 
for about thirty minutes, basting occa- 
sionally.—A. B., Indiana. 
Chrysanthemum Salad 
Use as many oranges as you need por- 
tions of salad. Cut the peel of each 
orange in quarters from top to bottom but 
do not entirely remove it. Then with 
sharp scissors cut each quarter peel into 
as fine strips as possible, leaving all the 
peeling attached to the fruit at the bot- 
tom. Divide the orange meat into quar- 
ters, cut off the fibrous part and press 
each section apart. This forms the orange 
into a perfect double chrysanthemum. 
Fill the center with chicken salad or fruit 
salad. Garnish with lettuce.—Mrs. J. D., 
Massachusetts. 


Bran Bread 
Part I 
1 egg 1 cupful of nuts 
1 _ & sour or butter 2 teaspoonfuls of soda 
mi 


1 cupful of sirup 


lved in 
\% cupful of boiling 
1 cupful of raisins water 


I 
2 cupfuls of white flour 2 cupfuls of graham 
2 cupfuls of bran flour 
4% cupful of brown sugar 1 teaspoonful of salt 


Add Part II to Part I, mix and bake 
fifty to sixty minutes in a moderate oven 
(300 degrees). This quantity makes two 
loaves.—Mrs. O. P. P., Iowa. 


“Golden Buck” 


46 pound of English Salt, pepper, tabasco 
dairy cheese sauce, etc. 

2 eggs beaten light Bacon 

Cream to sp: 


Spread all but the bacon on sandwich 
bread with edges cut off. Place one-half 
slice of bacon on top of each piece. Broil, 
watching carefully to prevent burning. 
Serve at once. This recipe serves eight. 
It is very good for Sunday night suppers 
and makes a special hit with the men.— 


Mrs. T. B., Nebraska. 


Filled Noodles With Beef 


— pounds of beef 
1 — l of Seedy chopped parsley 
3 or 4 slices of bread 
Salt and pepper 


Soak bread in water until soft enough 
to press out, then add to the above in- 
gredients. Make noodle dough same as 
for soup. Roll very thin and spread at 
once with the above mixture, about half 
an inch thick or thinner. Then cover 
with another layer of noodles and press 
down along all sides. Cut into two-inch 


u the 


in your favorite 


squares. It will press itself shut as you 
cut. A very rich broth should be made 
from a beef-shin or other meat, and when 
it is at the boiling point and well strained, 
drop in these noodle packs, also a little 


chopped ley. When ready to serve, 
add two hard-boiled eggs cut into small 
bits. Half the amount may be used if 
only a small portion is desired.—M. N. B.., 
Pennsylvania. 
Jelly Pie 
2 eggs 
i ta cuptul of nful of butter 
Ws omnia of m 
cupful of al of ali “any kind) 
peat butter poe sugar, add yolks 
of eggs, then jelly an and vanilla. 
Add last the well bend egg whites. Pour 


into an uncooked pie crust and bake like 
custard pie. If the jelly is very sweet not 
so much sugar need be used.—Mrs. V. L. 
8., Iowa. 

Beets in Sweet Sour Sauce 


12 smal! cooked beets cupful of vinegar 

2 tablespoonfuls of oil 144 cupfuls of hot water 
or butter \% teaspoonful of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of corn- a B. a of 


4 = oflight brown 1-32 33 teaepoontul of all- 


Cut t the cooked bests ie in eighths. Mix 
the oil or butter, sugar, seasoning and 
corn starch together. Stir in the hot 
water and boil ten minutes. Add the 
vinegar and beets and simmer ten min- 
utes. Serve hot.—B. E. H., New York. 

Baked Apple Salad 

Peel and core large apples. Fill the 
centers with finely chopped nuts and a 
little orange or lemon peel. Sprinkle the 
tops with cinnamon or nutmeg, and 
put them in a dish with a heaping table- 
spoonful of sugar and half a cupful of 
water to each apple. Bake slowly at 250 
degrees. Serve with or without cream or 
salad dressing—Mrs. H. E. B., Ne- 
braska. 

F. Tuna Fish and Rice 
1 can of tuna fish AG tahipeentets of 


1 cupful of rice 
2 cupfuls of milk 1 teaspoonful of salt 


cupful of ted lo of pepper 
* cheese - ” teaspoonful of pa- 
3 tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter 


Boil rice until tender. Butter casserole 
well ; line with rice and add tuna fish. Melt 
butter and add flour. When it bubbles, 
add milk slowly and stir until smooth 
Add grated cheese, with salt, pepper and 

aprika. Pour over fish and rice and 
es in a moderate oven (300 ~—s 
until a delicate brown.—Mrs. M 
Pennsylvania. 


Stew for Two 
6 pound of sound steak 1 teaspoonful of celery 


te 

Run steak thru meat chopper and add 

all the other a but the rice. 

Boil hard, then add the washed rice. Boil 

for twenty minutes, uncovered ; cover and 

simmer until thick.—Mrs. H. W. W.., 
Oregon. 
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Soft Gingerbread 
% cu wpe eg 1 tablespoonful of bak- 
5 coe we TS 1 tenspoontul of salt 
1 cupful of molasses % teaspoonful of cloves 
1 tables ul of ginger 3 cupfuls of flour 
1 tablespoonful of cinna- 1 cupful of boiling 
mon water 


Mix in the order given and bake in a 
moderate oven, about 300 degrees. A 
cupful of raisins may be added if desired. 
—Mrs. H. C. B., New Jersey. 


Hubby’s Favorite 


Cook one cupful of macaroni in salted 
boiling water until done. Drain in 
colander. Meanwhile lightly brown a 
small sliced onion in just enough butter 
or other fat to keep onion from sticking 
to the fryin n. Add one pound of 
fresh oud beef or hamburg steak. 
Stir and brown, then add the macaroni, 
salt and pepper and a small can of to- 
mato soup. oroly mix and serve very 
hot. This dish with a green vegetable or 
salad and a light dessert satisfies the 
appetite and is a well-balanced meal.— 
Mrs. F. C. 8., Massachusetts. 


Chicken Sandwich 
1 cupful of chopped chicken mixed with 
1 cupful of chopped almonds 
Moisten with cream and season with 
salt and paprika. Use for filling for entire 
wheat bread sandwiches.—Mrs. M. B. C., 
Tennessee, 


Apple Butter Pie 


Line a deep pie pan with rich pastry. In 
a bowl mix together the following in- 
gredients: 
1 cupful of apple butter 1 slightly beaten 
4 cupful of milk \4 teaspoonful of baking 
1 tablespoonful of powder 
starch Sugar to taste accord- 


ing to kind of apple 
butter 


Mix the ingredients well and pour into 
the pan. Arrange strips of the pastry 
across the top in criss-cross fashion, and 
bake in a moderate oven (300 degrees). 
—Miss P. H., Ohio. 

Date Bread 

2 1 f 

Pinch of salt ah, napheutcr te: 

1 cupful of brown sugar a cupfuls of white 

our 


1 teaspoonful of soda 
1 pound of dates, stoned 
elled 


corn- 


1 cupful of sour milk 
1 cupful of walnut meats, sh 
Mix in order given and bake one hour 
in a slow oven (250 degrees).—Miss 
H. F. E., Michigan. 
Almond Puffs 


1 cupful of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon 


4 egg whites 
1 cupful of chopped al- 
monds 
Beat eggs stiff, add sugar, beat twenty 
minutes. Add nutmeats and cinnamon, 
and bake in a moderate oven (300 de- 
grees) until dry and crisp.—Mrs. J. A. V., 
Oklahoma. 


Fig Filling for Cake 
1 pound of figs finely 4 cupful of boiling 
, 1 tablespoonful of lem- 
on juice 
Mix ingredients in order given and 
cook in double boiler until thick enough 
to spread.—Mrs. J. J. McM., New York. 


Plum Ice 

1 cupful of plum pulp 1 tabi ‘ul of lem- 

1 cupful of boiling water on juice or extract 

}4 cupful of sugar % cupful of cream, 

1 egg white whipped 

Pour boiling water over sugar and stir. 
Add plum pulp and extract. Put into a 
half-gallon freezer, pack in ice and salt 
using four parts of ice to one of salt, and 
chill. Add the whipped cream and 
beaten egg white and turn until frozen. 
Serve with sugar wafers—L. F. §., 
Indiana, 


% cupful of sugar 
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Jess Cooker Man ulin 


TN 
- t It Will Do 


Roasts all kinds ofmeats 
—fowls and fish. Only 
uses electricity about 1-3 
of the usual time. Cooks 
all vegetables—cight 
medium tatoes 
use electricity to 12 
minutes. Doesall baking. 
A cake uses electricity 
about 12 to 15 minutes. 
A boiled ham uses elec- 
tricity 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cooks a boiled dinner 


complete—using electric- 
ity about 40 minutes. 











you all the advan 
of electricity plus 


ience fh onan 

of fire 

Automatic Control Box 

shuts off electricity at 

the right time and cook- 

ing or roasting con- 
cook 


ing principle. Fuel-sav- 
Wm. Campbell @, work-saving, time- 

Pr ; sa and wonder- 
The Original Fire- Sia amadinel 
delicious 


For You ' 


S/ ] 
Jhe cAutomati 


“Rapid Electric, 
Fireless Range 
Simply Wonderful — 


Every Home Should 
Have One! 


With this range you can do all 

our cooking under the perfect 
heat control ofelectricity and yet 
at a cost that is only one-third 
of what it would be if a regular 
electric cook stove were used. 

Has double electric grillon top 
for frying, cooking, etc., a deep 
17 inch oven for ing, roasting, 
etc., and a big electrically heated 
fireless cooker compartment. 
Oven big enough to hold a large 
turkey or three loaves of bread. 





Slow, fast, or medium heat. 
Entire range lined with alu- 
minum—tust-proof and easy to 
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keep clean. No special wiring 
necessary. Attach to any lamp 
socket or wall plug. On casters, 
move anywhere. All complete, 
ready to use when you receive it. 


Special Low Factory Price 


And 30 Day Trial_Offer 
Write today for big illustrated 


catalog and my introductory 
offer, special low price for a lim- 
ited time only. 
amaze you. 

you big savings! 
payments. 


My price will 
lling direct gives 
or casy 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 1011 Union Ave., Alliance, 0. 
Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 














Amazing New~ 
Cia Ficads(actcoe 
Burns Gasoline or Kerosene 
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Can Co., Dept. 20, Roanoke, Va. 





makes Cla 


—~ Dries washing 

Clothes turn gently in the breeze, 
giving every 

at the air 


Y 
without a step or lift. No need lifting or dragging 
the heavy basket of wet clothes 
ahundred feet or more along 
the length of an old style wash 


ne. 
FOLDS LIKE AN UM- 


heavily galvanised to prevent rust. 

Has several exclusive features that 

Write fo gt “ifully’ Miustrated 

ri or ut 
folder B3-42, 


1OWA GATE COMPANY 
*® Cedar Falls, lowa 













AY. SUNSHINE 
LOTHES DRIER 


spotiessly clean. 


lece an equal chance 
sunshine. 
ou can hang the entire washing 
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LL, at last I can draw a breath of relief! We are 

down to this last page. And yet I come to it with 

real reluctance, for it has been mighty interesting work 

to fit this issue together. Every time I looked at the 

file, all thru the year as we planned for this issue, I got 

a real thrill thinking of it. I saw the issue going into 

600,000 homes and carrying such a wealth of suggestions 

that it was certain to be extremely helpful in some direc- 
tion in every one of those homes. 

Each month I come to this page with eagerness on the 
one hand, and a bit of reluctance on the other. Eager- 
ness to visit with you about it, and reluctant to let it 

until the last minute. I feel about it just as we gar- 
eners feel about our gardens; we linger in them as long 
as possible, sorry when the darkness closes them against 


us. 

Isn’t this issue the best value yet? I don’t know of 
another place in the world where ten cents will buy so 
much real value and helpfulness—and every bit of it 
will aid in making that home nest of yours just a little 
better. That’s the finest thing about it to me. To aid 
in making this a nation of real, honest-to-goodness 
homes where real lives can be lived is the big thing! 
And, as you run thru it and profit by it, why don’t you 
call it to the attention of a friend, a relative or a neigh- 
bor? Let’s all join inthe good work of quietly strength- 
ening the homes of the nation. 


“[ oan back again thru the pages! Better Homes 
and Gardens is a home magazine, the only family- 
minded magazine appealing to average home folks such 
as you and me. You must have a home before you can 
have a garden, and a home that is not comfortable and 
attractive, within your means, is out, of place in a fine 
garden. The two go hand in hand. 


“TS08 of you who do not yet own a home but who 
are going to buy one this spring will be greatly inter- 
ested in a series of articles starting in May. These ar- 
ticles tell you how to examine the house for defects in 
workmanship. They expose the tricks of unscrupulous 
speculative builders who deceive the buying public by 
using inferior materials, by skimping, by covering up 
their frauds thru little tricks seldom known to those 
outside the building trades. We expect to expose every 
one of these devices before we get thru with them! 
And those of you who can’t get your home this year 
will want to file the articles as against the day you do. 
No other magazine has dared to do this before. 





ee 





UR new thrift section has greatly interested many 

of our readers. Its purpose is to show every family 

that it can get a home of its own, if it will. Roger Bab- 
son says the real tragedy of American life is that the 
average family earns enough money between the ages of 
thirty and fifty of the wage-earner to support that fam- 
ily in luxury for its station in life, but the trouble is, 
the money is allowed to get away. Any family that 
pays rent can own a home, if it will! We hope, by a 


mutual exchange of thrift suggestions, to show how this 
can be done—how the start can be made. 


K Bee up the good work,” writes a subscriber from 
Massachusetts, “and don’t let it get too high-brow. 
We everyday fellows who make and tend our own gar- 
dens need just what you are giving us.’’ In the same 
mail another letter reads: “We folks who have to keep 
up our own homes, who plan our own interior decorating 
and refinish our own furniture, appreciate what you are 
doing for us. Keep the magazine within reach of the 
average home-owner!”’ 

I want to assure every reader that this is our exact 
pospees, A magazine is “high-brow” only when it is 

yond the reach of the many. This doesn’t mean that 
attractiveness and comfort, beauty and harmony can’t 
be brought into our lives. Culture isn’t necessarily con- 
tingent upon the ion of a college degree, altho 
some folks would like to have us believe so. 


NE of our readers, Mr. Andrew J. Brendel, of the 
Cincinnati Racing Pigeon Club, writes me that one 

of the greatest sources of loss of trained racing pigeons 
comes at the hand of so-called sportsmen. e racing 
season is from April to October, the old birds being 





flown in the spring and the aay birds in the fall. 


Only a small percentage of all those trained ever become 
worthy of being placed in the racing kit. It is a coura- 
geous work to train these birds val very discouraging 
to a the best racers return badly crippled or not 
at all. 

Now, I enjoy a day’s shooting as much as the next 
fellow, but the older I get the more careful I am where 
I pull a bead, and there are some kinds of game I 
can’t hunt at all. I have the utmost contempt for the 
game hog, and that trigger fanatic who thi he has 
to blaze away at every iyng creature that crosses the 
line of his vision. He is the same fellow who has driven 
our native game to extinction; the same fellow who is 
now ruthlessly destroying our native flowers, vines and 
shrubs—a vandal and a hun, born and bred! I know 
our readers are considerate of the rights of our game and 
our native flora, but I appeal to you, in behalf of Mr. 
Brendel, and other sportsmen over this country, 
to exert your influence with others that this carnage 
may end. 


| ENJOY my letters from foe readers more than any- 
thing that comes to my desk. They come now from 
around the English-speaking world. They breathe a 
reassurance that the real folks are safe and sound and 
to be trusted! Every one has a spirit of self-reliance 
and optimism that is wonderful. To visit with you, 
and help if possible, is a great privilege and pleasure. 
We are asnear youasyour mail-box. 
If we can help on any homemaking 
problem, write us; if not, write us ‘ 
anyway. We like to visit! 
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